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Ay OOO, SALAD yy COW Pas 


There is an impression possessing the minds of ! 


many farmers that there is only one protitable place 
for a forest tree, and that is the “‘ wood lot.” To 
them a tree in a pasture is ‘‘a plant out of place,” 
and therefore a weed, to be rooted out and destroyed. 
But there are good reasons why the cleared fields 
should not be entirely destitute of trees. In the 
first place, they add greatly to the appearance of 
the whole farm, making it more attractive, and 
therefore of greater value. A shady pasture is a com- 
fort to the farm stock that is kept within its boun- 
daries. The domestic animals—the horses, the 
cows, the sheep, and pigs, which we as farmers care 
for and feed, because they provide for our wants, 
ure more than mere machines for our thought- 
less running—they are living creatures possessing 
capacities for pleasure and pain, and therefore de- 
mand at our hands the kindest treatment. But 
there is another side to this question. The well 
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cared-for animal is the one that pays the best re- 
turns. Looked at with the practical d@llars and 
cents view, that care which best provides for the 
wants of the animal is the most remunerative. Ev- 
ery blow received by a cow at the hands of thought- 
less help, costs the owner of the cow something 
either in milk, or flesh, or both. All pain does 
not result from violence, and discomfort is as un- 
profitable in its results as actual pain. If one 
doubts the discomfort of exposure to the sun of a 
mid-summer day in an open, unshaded field, it will 
not require a long experience to convince him of it. 
Man is not the only creature capable of being sun- 
struck. A few years ago one of the writer’s cows, 
in the full fiow of milk, fell off at once to almost 
nothing. Investigation showed that she had been 
thoughtlessly exposed all day in a pasture where 
there was no tree or other shade. In our plea for 
shade in pastures we are well assured that abun- 
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dant returns will be found in the shade alone. 
beyond this there is the tree itself. In planting a 
grove it should be remembered that a White Ash will 
make as good shade and more valuable timber than 
Soft Maple. There are often low places in a pasture- 
field in which a spring may be located, or through 
which a small stream flows—places where trees will 
grow vigorously, and still be out of the way should 
the pasture be turned into a grain field, because the 
land is not tillable. It is in just such secluded and 
shady places as these that the farm stock love to 
escape from the intolerable heat of the sun’s rays 
on many a mid-summer mid-day. The accompany- 
ing engraving: “‘ A Cool, Shady Cow Pasture” is a 
pleasing one, because it is the outgrowth of a true 
conception of what a pasture should be: namely, 
comfort and satisfaction to the dumb but apprecia- 
tive animals, and pleasure and profit to the thought- 
ful, kind-hearted owner of the farm and the stock. 
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‘Hints me the Work of the ou 


[The Hints and Seagutions in these columns are 
never copied from previous years, but are freshly pre- 
pared for every mouth, from the latest experience and 
observations, by practical men in each department.] 


Harvesting.—The work of harvesting the wheat, 
oats, barley, etc., should be begun before the grain 
is fully ripe, as it is less liable to shrink and is there- 
fore heavier and of a better quality. The straw is 
worth more if the crop is cut before the grain is 
fully ripe, an important consideration on every 
farm where straw is used forfodder. There is also 
less waste from the shelling of the grain in the 
process of harvesting; while the work can be per- 
formed without that hurry and rush which must be 
experienced if the grain is left until later. A delay 
from unfavorable weather does not involve a serious 
loss when the work is begun early, and in season. 

Corn.—The cultivator should be kept going, to 
both kill the weeds and pulverize the soil and keep 
it damp and mellow. When the corn gets large 
the horse should be muzzled that he may not be 
nibbling at the corn and forget his work among the 
abundant green fodder. It should be kept in mind 
that the work of cultivating the corn crop has a 
great influence upon the growth of the crops that 
are to follow. The full returns for work done in 
the corn field are not all in when the corn is gath- 
ered, a point that should always be borne in mind. 

Summer Fallow.—A summer fallow was formerly 
considered the proper preparation fora wheat crop. 
Where hoed crops are introduced into a regular ro- 
tation of crops, the desired cleaning of the land 
and pulverization of the soil may be effected with- 
out resorting to the more expensive method of 
fallowing. This being the case, the increase in the 
amount of roots grown will diminish the acreage 
devoted to summer fallow. 

Wheat.—When wheat follows oats in the rotation, 
the stubble may be stirred with a cultivator to give 
the scattered oats a chance to sprout before plow- 
ing for the wheat crop. If the oat crop is harvested 
before the grain is fully ripe, as it should be, there 
is less need of this precaution. 

Turnips.—Flat turnips may be sown this month 
for early feeding. Although not so profitable for 


the main crop as Swedes or mangels, they have their 
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place in a farm system that econouiizes labor by its 
uniform distribution throughout the season. Flat 
turnips are not to be recommended as feed for cows 
giving milk, but they are valuable for sheep, espec- 
ially in making a gradual change from grass to the 
dry feed of winter. 

Fodder Corn may be sown in succession as di- 
rected in June, as late as the middle of this month. 
The small quick growing varieties are to be pre- 
ferred. The latter part of July and through the 
month of August, in our northern climate, the pas- 
tures get dry in average seasons, so that a modified 
soiling system is desirable to secure a full supply 
of feed for the cows and horses. 

Fodder Crops in the shape of Millet or Hungarian 
grass may be sown during the early part of this 
month, and as the hay crop is very light in many 
places, a fodder crop of some kind will be more 
than usually important this year. The soil fora 
fodder crop should either be naturally rich or made 
so by manuring, or it will not pay to prepare it for 
any of these quick growing grains which have but 
little time in which to make their growth, and must 
get to a good size in order to be profitable. 

Meadows.—As soon as may be after the hay is 
gathered give the meadows a good top dressing of 
fine manure. This will produce a thick bottom 
growth to shade the ground and prevent the soil 
from drying up and injuring the roots of the grasses. 

Water Supply.—An abundant supply of pure 
water is essential to keep animals in a healthy and 
thriving condition. The importance of pure water 
for animals is too often overlooked. Impure water 
is a fruitful source of disease to animals as well 
as man, and the quality of milk is impaired when 
cows are compelled to drink at stagnant pools. 


Cows giving milk should not be allowed to fall 
off in quantity from insufficient feed. It is more 
difficult to increase the flow of milk after a shrink- 
age from lack of full feed than to keep up a high 
activity of the secretion by artificial feed. When 
the habit of diminished milk secretion at a particu- 
lar time of year is established, as it will be by repe- 
tition, it is not always easy to prevent it entirely by 
liberal feeding. The habit will also be transmitted 
to the offspring as a family characteristic that will 
diminish the value of the animalas a producer of 
milk. Give the cows extra feed so soon as the 
pasture begins to get short. 

Horses need good care in these hot days of mid- 
summer. They should be kept clean by frequent 
currying and occasional washing of the legs and 
feet. The flies will cause the most inconvenience, 
and while working in the field some protection 
from them in the shape of nets or thin blankets 
(sheets) is a great comfort tothe animals. Keep 
the stables clean that they may not harbor the flies 
or develop any bad odors. Horses that are at regu- 
lar farm work need good food—better than grass 
alone will give. Oats or ground feed of some kind 
must supplement the pasture at night. 

Sheep can care for themselves if they have a shady 
pasture supplied with good water. The matter of 
a ram to be used later in the season should be con- 
sidered now and secured in time, if not already on 
hand. A full-blood will often improve the flock. 

Pigs.—A run in a good clover stubble will be 
beneficial. The yards should be kept as clean as 
possible. A quantity of copperas sprinkled about 
the pens will deodorize and disinfect the place very 
satisfactorily and cheaply. Young pigs should be 
pushed now if they are for early market. A rapid 
growth secured now is of the greatest importance. 
If the stock is not what is desired begin to improve 
it at once by securing a pure-blood boar of some 
good breed to use in the herd. 

Poultry.—Chickens hatched this month will, if 
well cared for, be large enough to get through 
the winter safely. It is not best to set any hens 
after July. Vermin breed very fast in hot weather 
and great cleanliness is necessary. 

Growing Seed Corn.—It has been conclusively 
shown that any grain can be improved by a careful 
and continued selection of the seed. This is 
especially true of corn—and it isa grain in which 
a selection can be most easily and thoroughly car- 
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ried out. Any farmer can select a given portion of 
his corn field for seed, and can thin, remove suck- 
ers, poor stalks—those with imperfect ears, etc., 
and in that way increase the growth of the best 
ears, with sound and vitally strong grain. 

Late Potatoes will need constant watching for the 
Beetle, which should not be allowed to do any 
damage ; kill the insects at their first appearance 
by an application of poison. 

Buckwheat as a late crop to fill out with, when 
another has been removed or failed to grow, can be 
sown up to the middle of the month. A bushel of 
seed per acre isan abundance to sow. 

Cleanliness.—The utmost neatness should be ex- 
ercised about the premises in the hot weather. 
Garbage of every kind should be disposed of be- 
fore it becomes decayed and is giving off a bad odor. 

A Compost Heap is the proper place for all de- 
composable waste material. It should be situated 
in an out-of-the-way place, but near at hand, so 
that all weeds, waste, and decomposable litter of 
all sorts, may be carted upon it quickly and easily. 

2 ils nee 


Notes on Orchard and Garden Work. 


The cultivator, whether of the orchard or garden, 
should make it a part of his programme to take a 
vacation, and this from necessity must come in 
mid-summer. This can be devoted merely to rec- 
reation—a most excellent use to make of it—or it 
may be turned to good account in making visits to 
others engaged in the same pursuits. A grape 
grower, for example, can make no better invest- 
ment of his time and money than to go to Ham- 
mondsport or some other town on Lake Keuka, 
and from there visit the many neighboring vine- 
yards. The nurseryman should go to Rochester 
or Geneva, N. Y., where he will find the largest 
nurseries in the country. Other cultivators can 
readily find centers where special atteution is given 
to the things in which they are interested, and a 
visit to these will not only afford recreation, but 
will be very sure to pay in the instruction that an 
intelligent observer can always gain from seeing 
the operations of others. 

Another matter should receive early attention— 
preparation for the autumn fairs. The fair season 
will begin in a little over two months, and it is 
none too early to consider the matter. The local 
fair, whether county or other, should receive the 
attention of every cultivator, whether he belongs 
to the class called “amateur,” or to the ‘‘ profes- 
sionals,” as those who cultivate plants of any kind 
as a business are called. <A lively competition for 
the prizes, no matter how small these in themselves 
may be, is the only way in which a fair, large or 
small, can be made usefultothe community. Every 
cultivator should make it a point to show his best 
products, and if any one exhibits better ones than 
his own he may be sure that there is something 
about varieties, or their cultivation, that he should 
learn. Besides these smaller fairs, those engaged 
in any branch of horticulture as a business, should 
show their products at the State or other large 
Fair, if only for the sake of making himself and his 
business known. It is none too soon to decide 
what shall be exhibited at the coming fairs, and 
what prizes upoa the schedule are to be competed 
for, and to givé the articles early attention in order 
that the exhibit may be a creditable one. If one 
competes for varieties of pears, as an example, for 
the half dozen or dozen to make the “ plate,’ 
should be selected before band, and all smaller and 
poorer fruit near them on the tree be removed in 
order to secure the greatest possible development 
of those selected. So with other fruits, and a like 
course is to be pursued with vegetables, flowers, etc. 


<tr 
Orchard and Nursery. 

Budding.—So soon as the bark of the stock will 
“run,” that is, when it raises readily, and the buds 
are well formed, the budding may be done. In 
August, 1877, we gave full directions with ulustra- 
tions, and as we can not repeat every year, the 
reader who is in need of such instructions is re- 
ferred to the number mentioned, which if not at 





loaded trees, even though it is getting late. The 
fruit that remains will be of better size and quality, 
and the benefit to the tree, especially if it is young, 
will make it pay for the labor of thinning. 

Grafts will need to be looked to ;. they must not 
be interfered with by surrounding branches, some 
of which may need to be cut away. All grafts 
growing too vigorously should be pinched back. 

Pruning can be done during this month. An 
open head to the tree should be kept in mind, that 
the air and sunlight may readily reach the interior. 

Marketing.—The early fruit will be largely mar- 
keted this month. Too much care can not be ex- 
ercised in having it put up with neatness. Tidy 
packages neatly marked and filled with selected 
fruit, always bring a good price, even when the 
market is full of inferior fruit. Get and hold a 
reputation for uniformly good fruit—as it pays. 

Tent Caterpillar.—The nests that have escaped 
the earlier rounds should be destroyed, or these 
greedy ‘‘worms”’ will rapidly strip the trees of 


| their leaves, and thus greatly retard their growth. 


Codling Moth is best caught by using bands of 
hay or paper put around the trunks of the trees. 
Remove the bands every week or so, and kill the 
insects that have gathered beneath them. 

Blight is the most mysterious of all the enemies 
which affect the success of the fruit frower. Other 
troubles either give warning of their approach, or 
are to be traced to some direct cause. With this, 
the fruit grower’s only knowledge of it is the death 
of a part of the tree, and not rarely the whole of it. 
The tree that was yesterday a model of thrift and 
productiveness, will be to-day a mass of dead wood, 
bearing scorched and blackened foliage, a cum- 
berer of the ground. When it appears, cut away 
the portions killed, removing the whole tree if 
found necessary. 


-- 
The Fruit Garden, 
Grape-Vines.—For the first two years a stake is a 
sufficient support, after which some kind of trellis 
should be provided. Keep the shoots you wish to 
preserve well tied up, and as others start remove 
them. The little branches that are coming out at 


| the point where the leaf joins the mainstem, are 


the laterals, which should be pinched back to the 
first leaf, and if it makes another start, pinch it 
back again. Stop any shoots by pinching when 
they are as long as desired. The insects that ap- 
pear are in most cases best removed by hand-pick- 
ing.—See article on this subject on page 273. 
Mildew appears first in white patches on the under 
surface of the leaves, and afterwards upon the fruit, 
and should be kept in check by using the Flowers 
of Sulphur, applied with a bellows on a still morn- 
ing. It is best to apply the Sulphur when there is 
dew upon the vines, or just after a rain, as the dry 
powder sticks to the vines better. The sulphuring 
should be repeated at intervals of a few days until 
the mildew disappears. Bellows for the purpose 
are sold at the seed and implement stores. 
Currants.—If the fruit is for making jelly, pick it 
when well colored and before it is dead ripe, but if 
to be eaten fresh at home, it should remain on un- 
til thoroughly mature. The long shoots that push 
up from the interior of the bush should be broken 
off while young. Any other thinning that is nec- 
essary may be done now with advantage. 
Blackberries and Raspberries.—Those canes that 
are to be left for fruit bearing next year should be 
stopped by pinching at 6 feet for Blackberries, and 
4 feet for Raspberries. All other shoots are to be 
treated as weeds and cut away early in their 
growth. Sosoon as the fruit is off the old canes 
have finished their work, and should be cut away. 
Strawberries.—When the picking is over, remove 
the mulch of straw, ete., give the soil 2 good coat 
of manure, well forked in, and keep the bed clean 
of weeds. If the single row system is followed, 
the runners are to be kept cut off, unless plants 
are wanted to set new beds. In the alternate 
system the runners are to be encouraged to make 
plants in the forked and manured ‘‘paths” between 
the old rows. Pot layering is now quite extensive- 


hand, can be sent by us, post-paid for 15 cents. | ly practised, and is to be commended for private 


Thinning.—It will pay to thin the fruit from over- | gardens. 


It consists in sinking small pots filled 





| 
| 
| 
| 


with rich soil in the soil of the bed into which the 
runners may strike their plants; afterwards plant, 
soil and all is transferred to the new bed. Plants 
thus obtained will bear a good crop the next season, 


ee 

Mitchen and Market Garden. 

We made special mention of the value of the hoe 
and rake in the garden last month, and it can not 
be too forcibly stated that upon their frequent use 
the success of the vegetable garden depends; at 
this time, when the planting is pretty well over, the 
tending of the growing crops 1s the principal work. 

Asparagus.—Let the plants grow up and form a 
dense mass of green. Pull out any large weeds— 
the shade will prevent the growth of small ones. 

Beans.—Bush sorts, like the ‘‘ Refugee,’’ may be 
still planted for late use and pickling. The Limas, 
if very vigorous, and inclined to run beyond their 
poles, may be pinched at the top of the pole. 

Beets.—Sow for a succession for greens and young 
roots. Keep the weeds out and the soil loose. 

Cabbage and Cauliflowers,—Set for late crop ina 
rich soil, and watch for the worms, which, if they 
appear, may be killed by the use of hot water. 

Celery should be set now, in rows three feet apart 
and six inches in the row. The trench system is 
entirely superseded by that of cultivating on the 
level surface and blanching late in the season by 
throwing up the earth in ridges around the plants. 

Carrots.—Hoe so long as the tops do not inter- 
fere with the work, and thin when too close. 

Corn.—Early sorts may be planted for late use 
and drying. The seed of the best specimens should 
be saved for planting next year. 

Cucumbers.—Dust with ashes to keep off the 
“bugs” and other insects. Pick the small fruit every 
day for pickles. Those two inches long are best. 

Eyg Plants.—By using liquid manure, the plants 
may be forced greatly. The fruit should be kept 
off of the ground, by using a layer of straw. 

Melons.—The late set fruit will not ripen, and had 
best be removed. Save seed from best specimens. 

Onions.—When the tops lie down, the onions are 
ready to be harvested. Store in a cool airy place 
after being thoroughly dried in the sun. 

Sweet Potatoes.—The vines should not become 
rooted at the joints. Move them when hoeing. 

Squashes, unlike the sweet potatoes, may strike 
root at the joints with advantage. Keep the bugs off. 

Tomatoes.—Use some sort of trellis to keep the 
fruit from the ground, 1f there is no trellis, use 
brush or even hay to keep the fruit from the ground. 

ee 
Flower Garden and Lawn. 

The main work now is to keep everything in order. 

Lawn.—The mower must be frequently used, and 
the corners, borders, and out-of-the-way places 
‘trimmed up’’ with a sickle. Any large weeds 
that come up, should be dug out by the roots. 

Walks and Drives will need an occasional hoeing 
and raking, and the roller passed over to smooth 
and harden them. The margins should be neatly 
trimmed with large shears at frequent intervals. 

Bedding Plants need much care, as they grow 
rapidly, and unless the knife is frequently used, 
will get in bad shape, and attractiveness is lost. 

Dahlias, Gladioluses, etc., will need stakes to sup- 
port them, but simple unnoticeable poles firmly 
driven into the soil are preferable to painted sticks. 

Ciimbers are to be looked to, and care taken 
that they have ample means of support. 

Annuals and Perennials, should have no weeds 
amongst them. Unless seeds are to be saved, cut 
away the clusters as soon as the bloom fades, 


a 

Greenhouse and Window Plants. 
This is the most difficult time of the year to 
make the greenhouse look attractive. The beauty 
and attraction are now out-of-doors. Much shading 
must be done, with either heavy coats of white- 
wash on the glass, or by using muslin. Frequent 


| watering and wetting down of the walks, etc., is 


necessary to keep the house cool. Fumigate at 
frequent intervals. Get stock of moss from bogs 
if the weather is dry, and soil from the woods. 
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Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 
_>-— 

The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
from our record kept daily during the year, show at a 
glance the transactions for the month ending June 10th, 
1880, and for the corresponding period last year: 

1. TRANSACTIONS A'T THE NEW YORK MARKETS. 

RECEIPTS. Fiour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley, Oats, 

22 d’s tis 1"th401,000 3,605,000 4, 117,000 102,000 291,000 1,108,000 

a ~ ni'thi345, 600 2 "214, 000 3,210,000 76,000 301,000 881,000 
Flour. Wheat. Cor n, Rye. Barley. a, 

md’ a thiem? 347,000 23,794, 000% 7, 7,491,000* 156,000 —— 2,337,00 

28 d's Least 173 26,000 24,856,000* 6,983,000 207, 000 292 000 2} 458, ovo" 

* Including sales for forward deliv ery. 

2. Comparison with same period at this time last year 
Receiprs. Flour. Wheat. Corn. a. Barley. Oats. 
22 days 1830. .401,000 3,605,000 4,117,000 102,000 291,000 1,108,000 
a ll 1879. "4472000 4,510, 000 3,107, 000 385,000 339, 000 952,000 
Fiour. Wheat. Corn Rye. Bar rley. Oats. 
7, 





> days 1880. .847,000 23,794,000 7,491,00) 156,000 2, 
27 days 1819 "502,000 10, 763,000 6,215, 000 603,000 101 000 1; 169) 000 
3. Stock of grain in store at New York. 
Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. Malt, 
bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush 
June 7 ay, a. . 1,251.384 105,442 61,464 26,425 461,490 184,747 
Junel0,’i9... 1,981,358 744,320 118,773 128,542 217.016 84 





Junell,’ a - 1,487,700 676,626 148,389 197,507 603,152 258, 285 


Exports from New York, Jan. 1 to June 10. 
Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. Peas. 
bbis. bush. oe bush. busi. bush. bush. 
"80.1 781,000 23,105,000 16,476,000 982,000 271,000 124,000 28,500 
79.1 ‘316, 000 18,872,498 13 373,494 1,848,600 100,800 326,400 173.450 
"8. 3,119;950 20,252,242 10,805,561 1, 904, 500 1,477,800 747,4,0 252,200 


CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
May 10. June 10. 




















¥FLour—Super to Extra State $8 65 @ 5 = $3 35 @ 5 00 
** Super to Extra South’n, 3735 @ 75 335 @ 700 
KIxtra Genesee.......... 525 @6 3) 500 @ 6 2% 
Superfine Western ..... 365 @ 4 80 335 @ 450 
Kxtra Western ......... 435 @8 50 400 @8 50 
<3 “  Minnesota....... $7 @850 410 8 50 
tyk FLour, Supertine.. 46 @5%35 460 @500 
CORN-MBAL. .. ...000-- ... 2530 @320 2500 @315 
Corn-FLour, per bbi. . 33% @390 290 @3 50 
OaT MEAL, # bbl............. 5 @650 450 @650 
ee Kinds of White. 120 @1 26 120 @1 30 
Red and Amber..... 100 @130 115 @13 
bs) “ho 100 @1 26 105 @ 1 22 
coun—Yell ow .. nee 52 @ 56 55 @ 58 
eee 51 @ 5 55 @ 58 
* Mixed 50 @ 53 2 @ 55 
RUB... ccenescoesen 40 @ 50 39 @ i 
RYE .. ; Ecktesiocens WN @ 9 % @ 8 
BaRLKY eee 2 i Nominal. 
Hay—B: ule, 5 100 ms. Sie ieicn iis WM @100 70 @105 
OA) ae 50 @10 50 @115 
Berens saan Ss. # D.... uxX@ 11% 11%@_=sil2 
Hops—Crop of 1879, # tb ...... 27 @ 40 27 @ 40 
18, #D...... 7@ 18 7 @ 2 
. __t. } eee 4@ i 4 @ 12% 
FeaTuens—Live Geese, ® bb 40 @ 55 45 @ i234 
Sgexep—Clover, West. & St.#b 5%@ 1% 6%@ 1% 
** Timothy, @ Dushel...... 240 @265 240 @265 
°° Flax. ® bushel.......... 140 @160 140 @155 
ToBAcco, oe &C., RD. 3 @ i4 3 @ 14 
Seed Leaf, # b E 6 @ 40 6 @ 40 
Woor—Domestic Fleece, #® 30 @ 58 3 @ 55 
Domestic, pulled, ¥bd.. 2% @ 56 3 @ 56 
CO IS eee 7 @ 18 @ 38 
OO SS) Ee 6 @ 6% 6 @ 6% 
OrL-CaKkKr—# ton — @3200 3250 @33 00 
PorKk—Mess, # barrel” . 1050 @1090 1135 @li 40 
‘+ Extra Prime, # barrel.. 950 @1000 950 @9 15 
Beer—Extra mess........ 1050 @1100 1000 @10 50 
Larp, in tres. & bbls, # 100 915 @765 680 @7 40 
Burrer—State, # ........... 4 @ % 13 @ 21 
** Western.poor to f’cy, Ib. 9@ 2% 9@ 2 
CHEESE oe 8 @ 13% 8 @ 12% 
Eeas—Fresh, # dozen . aes 9 @ 12% 10 @ 13 
PouLTRY—Fowls, # B........ 6 @ 14 8 @ M4 
Chickens, Se classes 14 @ 35 18 @ 
i cacensns 40 @ 100 3 @ 90 
* Roosters, #0. ipackookoss —- @ — 4@ 6 
CE Te... «--c200. —e 0 @ %®w 18 @ 22 
Turkeys—# B SpbebAsen ee eeene 9 @ 138 @ il 
Geese, # pair...... .... 100 @150 100 @1 
Geese, BM. ..cseeeeeeveresseeee WwW @ 1B oe, 
Ducks, — AER wane 50 @ 80 50 @ v0 
Sea 10 @ 18 —- @ — 
PLOVER, # doz.... .. 150 @200 150 @200 
PIGEONS, # dozen 50 @ 2% 40 @ 2 50 
SNIPE, per doz.... 50 @ 2 25 20 @ 200 
APPLES, # barrel 250 @500 200 @ 450 
STRAWBERRIES, # quart. 10 @ 2% 3 @ 12 
— @bushel, .. — @ — + @ 10 
CRBARING, PF P.........---50.. - @ — 5 @ lb 
POTATOES. new, per bbl..... 350 @ 5 50 200 @ 5 00 
1 0 RES oe 1235 @1% 100 @1% 
Sweet, ® bbl....... 250 @ 325 — @ — 
TOMATOES, new, per box.... 0 @ 9 60 @ 3 00 
oo bh rae 75 @12% 7 @ 12% 
white, new,@ 100bun — @ — 75 @ 2 00 
BRANS—# bushel. 13 @17%5 125 @1% 
Pgas—Canada, in bond. in = @ 8 8 @ & 
** new, green, @ bag...... —- @ —- ma, eee 
new, per bbl.. 150 @ 3 50 200 @5 50 
STRING BEANS, new, Dt crate 7% @ 200 7 @ 250 
CARROTS, #@ bil.. : 125 @1%7 150 @3 00 
Beets, # 100 bunches......... —- @ -— 150 @300 
** new, per crate........... 175 @ 200 —- @ — 
CABB3AGES, new, # bbl........ 100 @325 150 @3 50 
— a 350 @ 450 —- @ — 
@c — @ — 1% @3800 
SQUASH, ‘ot: 1500 @17 150 @200 
— 2 @ 50 
SPINACH, bol 123 @1% 50 @. 
ASPARAGUS, new, # doz. bun 73) @ 2 50 5 @1% 
RapIsuKs, new # 100 bun.... 50 @ 150 100 @ 125 
CUCUMBERS, @ 100............ 7 @150 —- @€ — 
arate ...... - @- 175 @ 250 
LETTUCE, F Dbl... ..0...20.. —- @ - 150 @2%7 


Increasing ease in money has contributed to activity 
at the Stock Exchange, where values—though variable— 
have been generally on the advance ; and served also to 
stimulate dealings in Real Estate at improving prices.... 
As usual at this season of the year, general merchandise 
has been comparatively dull, the demand narrowing 
down to the most urgent requirements of buyers, who 
nave been enabled in several instances to obtain conces- 
sions, under a more or less decided pressure to place sup- 
plies....Cotton has diminished perceptibly in the inter- 











est shown by operators, whether for prompt or newel 
delivery; and has hardened slightly in price, as the of- 
ferings have not been very urgent.... Wool hasalso been 
in light request and has further declined, leaving off ir- 
regularly, pending the free receipt of the new clip... Naval 
Stores and Petroleum have been advanced, partly through 
speculative dealings, and have shown more animation.... 
Provisions have been moderately active, but have been 
quoted, in nearly all instances, lower. Offerings of But- 
ter have been ona liberal scale. Cheese has recently met 
with more attention, in good part from shippers, and 
closed with some indications of firmness on the more de- 
sirable makes. Eggs have been on the advance within 
the past few days, on a better demand....Breadstuffs 
have shown decided activity—largely on speculative ac- 
count, which has been accompanied by more or less seri- 
ous disturbance of values. Wheat felt the influence of 
speculative manipulation, most notably No. 2 Red, of the 
Winter grades, having been the favorite, was run up very 
rapidly against operators having deliveries to make on 
May contracts—touching, at one time, as high figures as 
$1.464@$1.47: but, following the May settlements, broke 
down to $1.30@$#1.32, ard left off at about $1.30@$1.31, 
with corresponding depression and disturbance in op- 
tions,—especially for June,—which month is now the 
center of the speculative interest. Increasing receipts, 
rather unfavorable foreign market advices, and generally 
encouraging crop reports worked, near the close, against 
operators for another advance. Corn ruled higher 
through the earlier dealings, but has weakened material- 
ly within a few days, as the supplies have been gaining 
on the requirements of buyers. Oats have also fluctu- 
ated widely,—leaving off much lower, on freer and ur- 
gent offerings. Rye has been in light stock and wanted 
for export at much higher figures. Flour has been gener- 
ally on the decline, on a moderate movement for home 
use and shipment. The visible supplies of Wheat—em- 
bracing the hoards at lake ports, in transit, and on the 
seaboard—at latest dates, embraced about 20,395,000 bush- 
els,—of Corn, 15,785,000 bushels; of Rye, 365,600 bush- 
els; of Barley, 487,000 bushels, and of Oats, 2,731,000 
bushels, against on January 31, an aggregate of 30,100,000 
bushels Wheat, 13,100,000 bushels Corn, 979,000 bushels 
Rye, 4,155,000 bushels Barley, and 3,080,000 bushels Oats. 
Ocean Grain freights have been unusually active—large- 
ly in the speculative line—but at lower rates, closing ra- 
ther stronger, including by steam to Liverpool, 3%d.@4d. 
per bushel; to Bristol, by steam, to 7d. per bushel ; to 
Antwerp, by steam, to 814d. per bushel, and by eail to 
Cork, for orders for vessels of average carrying capacity — 

say 3,000 to 4,000 qrs.—4s. 3d.@4s. 6d. per qr. of 480 Ibs. 

New York Live-Stock Markets. 





RECEIPTS. 
WREK ENDING Leeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. oases, 
ee 15,787 49 6,254 34,443 2,922 
May 24. ...cccoccce 25 32,997 3 ‘413 
May 31 39 35,812 26,240 
1 34 38,356 23,723 





June 7 302 : 5, 

Total for 4 Weeks. .61, 746 150 25.118 142,638 126,298 

do. for prev.5 Week $67,425 Bit = 23,499 132,524 182,925 
Reces. Cas: Calves, Sheep. Swine. 

Average per Week....... 6,218 35,659 31.574 

do. do. last Month .. 69 4,700 26,505 36,585 

do. do. prev’s Month. "12/591 181 1,974 26,48b 31,593 


Prices for beeves the past four weeks were as follows: 









WEEK ENDING Range. Larger Sales. Aver. 
| ae 8 @ +e 8X¥@ 9c. 9Yc. 
May 24.. 8Y@10'4e. 8X¥@ Yc. 93¢c. 
May 31 ee 10ize, 8¥4@ 94c. 9Ke. 
June 7.. . Sy@lwke. 8¥@ Yc. 9c. 


Beeves.—The receipts for the first week were very 
heavy, with adarge call for export, and a good demand 
for home use. The market has been unusually steady 
throughout the month, and it will be seen from the table 
of averag<s that there has been but little rise and fall in 
this market. The decline in the third week was caused 
by the extreme heat, which made the market dull, but 
with a quick recovery—and at date of writing both ex- 
porters and home traders are operating freely with an ac- 
tive market. Colorado corn-fed cattle sold at 8$@9c. 
Choice native steers, to dress 56 1bs., brought 8}@i10c., 
and a few selected to dress 57 lbs., sold at 10}@10$c.... 
Milch Cows.—There has been a great falling off in 
the number of cows sold; the average not being much 
above one-half that of last month. The very light arri- 
vals have been sold at prices ranging from $25 to $50.... 
Calves.--A very liberal supply and the warm weather 
caused a slow market in the middle of the month. But- 
termilk calves were dull and not wanted except at low 
figures. Prime Veals were in some demand; mixed lots 
of the former sold*’at 3@!c.. and select Veals at 54@5{c. 
with a few exceptionally fine at 6c....Sheep and 
Lambs.—The receipts at the first of the month were 
large, and the market was under the control of the buy- 
ers. Lambs were abundant and dull at first, but the de- 
mand increased through the month, until the last week, 
when they were again abundant and at low figures. Col 
orados 3$@6}c. for choice wethers.... Hogs, —There 
has been a considerable falling off in the receipts of 
hogs. Market quoted nominally at 4%@5c. at the close of 
the month; none for sale alive. 

The Horse Market.—There is a moderate busi- 





ness in horses though the spring trade is over. Dealers 
are confident that selling rates will have to be lower for 
common stock. A few fine animals are coming in from 
abroad—among them is a fine Norman Stallion from 
France to go to Ohio. Street-car horses sold for $110@ 
$130, and good work horses at $150@$200. Good car- 
riage teams, according to speed, etc., ranged from $450 
to $800. 
Prices of Feed. 


OTEON BOGOR MOAI, 4 go ssdcrccsiscceseece pereen aa _ ton. . ou 
Linseed-cake meal. : 37.50 
EN ccnanccecess uti andtusunccseckexacnnens ~ 24.00 
REE 23.00 
SID NE 56 pcwaenss Sap snaseenen conse stbesesese 63 23.00 





Prices of Fertilizers. 
Nitrate of Potash (95 per cent.), per Ib. .......... 8 @8ke. 
Sulphate of Potash (potash 44 per cent) per Ib.... 3%@4 ¢., 
do. d (potash 27% per cent) per Ib.. 1¥a@lXe. 
Germain Potash § Salte (potash 12 to 15 p.c.) p. ton. $16, 06@ 18. 00 


Muriate of Potash (potash 50 per cent), per 1b.... 2 @2%c 
re err ree 5@' vie. 
Sulphate of Ammonia (25 per cent. a eee C.G@ 
Dried Blood (ammonia 18 ~~ cent) per ton...... $40. ary 06 
No.1. Peruy. Guano 9 p. ct. ammonia, —" — «$55.00 
- ot 44 Lobos, do. - 46. 00 
guaranteed, # ton, cargo OE 6.00 











Soluble Pacific ey re 

Excelsior Fertilizer W ‘orks, Fine Ground Raw Bone. 

— Complete Manure (clay soils) per 1,000 Ibs.. 
do. 


do, do. (light soils) per 1,000 Ibs... 50 
do. do. do. “A” Brand, (wheat) ® 1,000 ibs.20.00 
do. post MO, DOV TDN... c6c.cccces 49.50 
do. Cabbage do. ee 
do. Tobacco do. lo 
do. p bd and Vine Manure, ‘per ton. 
do. Asparagus Manure, per ton 

Stoc kbridge we Manure, do. 
Wheat do. do. 
4 Seeding Down Manure, do. 


3owker’s Wheat Phosphate, | Se 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Phosphate, per ton........... 
Baugh’'s Manure for Tobacco and Grain, per ton.. 
Walton, Whann & Co.’s Raw Bone Phosphate. . ee 
Gypsum, Nova Scotia, ground, perton...... Rsbbinuadaless 8.00 


_ DD oo 


Potash Salts,—‘H. L. B.,"’ Erie Co., Pa. The 
articles on ‘* Science Applied to Farming” in the Ameré- 
can Agricullurist for November aud December, 1877, and 
April, 1880, give full information about the German 
Potash Salts. It is impossible to lay down rules for théir 
use to apply to all cases. The only way is to “ try and 
see.” They both succeed and fail on all sorts of soils, 
from gravel to heavy clay. For potatoes they are gener- 
ally profitable. For clover, corn, and grass they do well 
as often as they fail. For wheat, oats, etc., they are less 
commonly profitable. Such is the testimony of our field 
experiments and of general experience. For general use, 
the muriate, with 80 per cent or more of chloride of 
potassium, corresponding to 50 per cent or over, actual 
potash, and sold at $40.00 to $45.00 per ton, is the best 
grade to buy, because it furnishes more potash for the 
money than any other. For tobacco and potatoes the 
sulphates are recommended on the ground that they have 
a better effect upon the quality of the crop. But they are 
harder to obtain pure, are more costly, and, so far as the 
testimony of our experimenters goes, the muriate brings 
potatoes of excellent quality. The Leopoldshall Kainit 
is a low grade potash salt, averaging about 124 per cent 
actual potash, and consisting largely of common salt. It, 
is not to be recommended unless it can be had at very 
low rates ; it isnot worth more than $13.00-$16.00 per ton. 

Hen-Manure.—‘s.C.,"’ Lynn, Mass. Hen-manure 
varies greatly in composition and value, according to the 
food of the fowls; whether they are growing or laying 
eggs or not; and especially how much it is decomposed ; 
and how much water, earth, straw, etc., it contains. 
Three samples analyzed at the Connecticut Experiment 
Stations gave from 44 to 71 per cent of water, 0.8 to:0.9 (8 
to 9-tenths of one) per cent of nitrogen, 0.4 to 0.6 per cent 
phosphoric acid, and 0.4 to 0.5 per cent potash. That is, 
they had about one-tenth as much of the most valuable 
fertilizing ingredients as No. 1 Peruvian Guano. The 
fumples had about as much phosphoric acid and potash, 
and twice as much nitrogen, as ordinary horse or cow- 
manure, At valuations current for commercial fertilizers 
they would be worth about $5.00 per ton. The water and 
carthy matters amounted in each of the three samples toa 
little over four-fifths of the whole. The pure dry dung 
would contain some 4 per cent of nitrogen, 2 per cent 
each of phosphoric acid and potash. The reasons why 
the pure dung is so inferior to guano, which is notably 
bird dung, and contains (No. 1 Standard) over twice as 
much nitrogen, and six or seven times as much phos- 
phoric acid, are mainly, that the guano birds live on fish, 
a far richer food than that of hens, and that the ben-ma- 
nure is moist and apt to lose considerable nitrogen by 
decomposition (fermentation, ‘* heating,” etc.) 





Profitable Farming,—In the conclusion of a 
long letter to an exchange, Dr. J. B. Lawes remarks ; 
** Although the process and conditions of growing wheat 
in England, and corn in Maryland, differ in certain re- 
spects, still itis my opinion that in both countries, the 
largest crops will be found to be by no ‘means the most 
profitable.” Beyond a certain point of high culture farm- 
ing becomes of the ** fancy’ sort, but in general, our’s is 
not of that sort, and for good reasons will not be, for 
some time tocome: The West is large and still fertile. 
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Interesting Announcement 
FOR ALL YE BOYS, 


From 5 to 105 Years Old! 


Scroll or Fret Sawing is one of the most delight- 
ful amusements, combining pleasure, utility, and a 
development of taste and skill. 
ever bumble or magnificent, is more beautiful if 
adorned with brackets and other work produced 
by home hands. Hundreds of thousands of such 
homes now exist, where only the slow and tedious 
More 
recently the foot pedal and multiplying wheels 
have come into use, and the increasing demand has 
tended to cheapness and improvement. We are 
now happy to announce another LARGE ADVANCE in 


Every home, how- 


hand-frame fret saws have been available. 


Perfection, Cheapness, and Portability, 


by which is secured stronger, better working machines ; 
a material reduction in price, and a great saving in 
cost of carriage or delivery, as well as in storage room 
when not in use, with sundry other improvements and 
udvantages.—All the above are secured in 


Beach’s New Folding Fret Saw. 


Figure 1 shows it ready for use, while in half a 
minute or less it can be folded (without removing the 
saw) to the form, figure 2, occupying but a quar- 
ter of the space, to be set away, or put in a small 
box for sending anywhere at small cost for car- 
riage. By a simple arrangement the table is lowered 
to a convenient working hight for a boy of 5 or 6, 
or raised high enough for the tallest man, and at 
every hight it stands firinly. 


It has a tilting table, and will execute very fine 
seroll-work or inlaid-work. The clamps will firmly 
hold any saw, from the finest No. 00000, up to No. 
10; they are readily and 
changed. 


quickly inserted or 
A space of 20 inches behind the saw 
allows quite as Jarge pieces to be worked as any 
other instrument of the kind in the market. 


By an ingenious arrangement, there are no dead 
centers, but the wheel starts right off the moment 





Fig. 1.—BEACH’S FRET SAW READY FOR USE. 


the foot presses the pedal, while it can be instant- 
ly stopped by simply pressing the knee against a 
brake. The upper clamp is hinged to be thrown 
up for changing the saw, or for inside work. The 
working parts are iron or steel, finely fitted, 


securing great durability, while the frame, of tough 
white ash, or other tough timber, is formed to 
secure the greatest strength. The whole is so sim- 
ple that A CHILD CAN work IT. 
preciate the convenience of such an instrument, of 
full size, yet quickly folding up so as to be set in 
the corner of a closet if desired. Though as strong 
and durable as any one could desire, 


The Weight is only 15 Ibs. 


Parents will ap- 


With all the above advantages, and its great 
superiority over any other hitherto produced, 


The Price is only $2.25, 


which includes full instructions, so that a beginner 
can go to work at once. - It is 
packed in a neat box and is de- 
livered to any express office in 
New York City FREE. The 
small space required, and the 
lightness, will reduce the cost 
of carriage very greatly, as 
compared with other machines 
for similar work. 

The Editors and Publishers 
of the American Agriculturist 
were so pleased with this new 
machine that they at once 
secured the control of it for 
the benefit of their readers, 
though it will be supplied to 
others as soon as it can be pro- 





Fig. 2.—THE sAW 
duced in sufficient quantity. It FOLDED. 
will be forwarded by express or otherwise, as direct- 


ed, in the order of calls for it, at ®2.%5 each; or 
FREE as a Premium, 


A special object in taking hold of this new ma- 
chine was to secure it for our new Premium List 
now in course of preparation. 


In the meantime, any one will be presented with 
one in return for fowr yearly subscriptions to the 
American Agriculturist at $1.50, or for eight half- 
year subscriptions (July to December inclusive) at 
7e. each. On receipt of address we will mail our 
full instructions for using this charming Scroll Saw. 


—_s— 


Some Things this Number Contains. 

> 

Numerous helpful hints abont the Work of the Month, 
will aid many in this busy season ; see pages 254 to 256. 

One of the special features of this number is the Second 
Prize Essay on KEEPING ONE Cow, which should be read 
by every subscriber ; pages 270-271. 

Plans and specifications for a Country and Village 
House, costing $3,500, will meet the actual wants of many 
who desire to build a neat and commodious dwelling. 
Page 264, with numerous illustrations. 

Further experience on the subject of Fences and Fenc- 
ing, is given on page 261. 

Prof. Atwater gives a thorough treatment of the sub- 
ject of Hungarian Grass, on page 261. 

The Humbugs are sundry and important ; pages 258-259. 

An interesting and instructive article may be found on 
Training Animals on page 269. 

A very practical Plan for Planting Fruit Trees, by S. B. 
Parsons, with diagram, may be seen on page 273. 

For a yariety of Houselfold information, including 
Faith Rochester’s entertaining and instructive Notes, 
see pages 276-277. 

The Boys and Girls will know where to turn for their 
Special Department, and will not be disappointed; 
pages 278 to 280. ; 

The Basket is unusually full of short items, on various 
important subjects, pages 257-260, 286-290. 

The Army Worm, so destructive to farm crops, re- 





ceives the full attention it deserves. page 260 and 262. 
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containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of room elsewhere. 
To Subscribers to *“*Land and Home.” 
—Special Notice.—The subscribers to ‘‘ Land and 
Home” will receive the American Agriculturist for the 
remainder of the time for which they have paid their 
subscriptions to that journal. Those who have already 
paid in advance for the American Agriculturist will have 
their time extended for an equivalent period. In other 
words, whatever may have been due in subscriptions to 
that journal when it discontinued, will be made good by 
supplying the American Agriculturist at the current rates. 
Where to Get Things Wanted.—Many thou- 
sands of letters come to the Editors every year (some 
with and some without ** return postage **), asking where 
they can obtain from trustworthy parties, implements, 
animals, poultry, seeds, plants, fertilizers, and a great 
variety of other things, all of which questions we try to 
answer when we can. But nine out of ten of these let- 
ters, and much valuable time of both writers and re- 
spondents, would be saved, if the inqnirers would take 
the little trouble required to just look through the adver- 
tising columns, where usually, in one number or another, 
several parties announce the very things asked about. 
We try to keep out all parties not trustworthy. If any 
mistake occurs, after all possible care, we can only ac- 
knowledge to having been deceived, for we do rotaadmit 
any advertisers whom we would not ourselves patronize 
when wanting the things they offer. (The Editors 
have the “veto power” over any and every advertise- 
ment proposed for these columns.) It will always 
pay to read through the business columns to see what is 
offered and by whom, and useful hints are often derived 
from reading what others say and how they say it. New 
ideas are thus started up in one’s mind.—When corre- 
sponding with any of eur advertisers, or sending for 
catalogues, etc., it is well to state that you are a reader 
of this Journai. They will know what we expect, and 
what you expect of them as to prompt and fair treatment. 
SEE :—All interested in the hidden truths and beau- 
ties of nature should sEE them, and this can be done 
by the aid of a good Microscope. SExE a full account of the 
American Agriculturist Compound Microscope, page 286. 
To Get Rid of Chicken Lice.—Vermin is the 
pest of poultry, and when chicken houses get thoroughly 
infested, it is not an easy matter to cleanse them. If the 
house is washed with a hot lime wash, and the roosts 
are rubbed with a mixture of kerosene oil and lard, the 
lice will be made uncomfortable, and if this treatment is 
repeated a few times, the house and also the fowls will 
be quite free from vermin, If the house is, as‘all poultry- 
houses should be, detached from barns and other build- 
ings, it may be fumigated. Shntit up tight and close 
every opening. Then place a pan of live coals on the 
vround (or if it must be on a wooden floor, put down a 
few shovelfuls of earth, or coal ashes, to hold the pan). 
Throw on a handful of lumps of brimstone, and get out 
quickly, closing the door tightly. If the work has been 
thorough, no lice can be found at the end of a few hours. 
The white-washing, etc., may be then done. 
Stumps.—It is not wise to employ any expensive 
methods of getting out the stumps on a new piece of land, 
that is not from location, or otherwise of very great value. 
It is in most cases cheaper to let stumps rot out. There is 
a general desire to clear and clean a piece of land all at 
once, but as in many other things, it may be, ‘‘ the more 
haste, and the less speed.*’ The use of dynamite, or any 
other quick acting and expensive method, is recom- 
mended only when the room the stump occupies, is worth 
a considerable more than the trouble and expense of 
taking it out while green and difficult to remove. 





Insure Farm Buildings.—The average farmer, 
when his barns are full of grain aud hay, can be almost 
ruined by a fire unless he is well insured; and it is at 
just that time that barns are most frequently destroyed by 
fire. Lightning comes mostly in the summer months, and 
is a common cause of barn fires. It is best to be in- 
sured in a good company near at home, 





The House Plan.—For several months we have 
been giving our readers plans and estimates of cottages 
or houses of moderate cost, and suitable for only a small 
family. This month a larger, more commodious dwell- 
ing is presented in all its details, and will doubtless an- 
swer the ends of many, who contemplate building a 
house that will cost in the neighborhood of $3,500. 
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Two Acres— What can be done on them, 
—There are books on “Ten Acres Enough,” ‘ Five 
Acres too Much,” “‘ My Farm of Four Acres,” etc., all 
interesting and instructive to many people; but for a 
short, concentrated, telling account of what has been 
done, is being done, and can be done on ‘* Two Acres,” 
we commend the reader to go through with the Essay on 
* Keeping One Cow,” on page 270 of this paper.—There 
is hardly a cultivator in all the country, whether of a 
large or small farm, or of the smallest village plot, that 
may not get some useful hints from Mr. Battles’ plain 
account of his method and the results. 














The Dog for the Farm. -—If a farmer stands in 
need of a dog, he should have a good one. The farm dog 
to be a profitable adjunct of the farm should have duties 
to perform, and should possess certain valuable qualities 
that will enable him to do his duties well. He should be 
a faithful watcher of persons and property, and at the 
same time of a kind disposition. He should be gentle to 
the live-stock of the farm, and above all, obedient to his 
master. <A good farm dog is a very knowing one. 

Pig Labor.—Some one has recommended the pig, 
as just the creature to work upon the compost heap, and 
keep it thoroughly stirred up by frequent rooting for 
stray ears of corn, that are purposely placed in the heap. 
Swine only pay on the farm, when all their efforts are 
bent, first towards making a frame, and next tothe laying 
on of fat, and anything that leads them away from this 
work, is a source of loss. The pig asa farm laborer, to be 
used for turning the compost heap, is a failure, and the 
farmer who goes on the principle that pigs may be made 
“beasts of burden’ in the sense of getting profitable 
work out of them, is,to say the least, not on the right track. 

Poll Evil.—This trouble is an abscess at the back 
of the head where it joins the neck, and is not serious 
unless it reaches the bones or joints of the neck. The 
remedy consists in opening the abscess, to allow the ac- 
cumulated pus to escape, after which the cavity is dressed 
with a solution of half a dram of Chloride of Zinc, toa 
quart of water. If the neck becomes stiff before any rem- 
edy is applied, the animal is in many cases beyond help. 

Summer Day Comforts,—Many of our readers 
have promptly availed themselves of our proposal, in the 
June number, to furnish substantial ‘* Hammocks,’’— 
now so popular as summer day comforts,—-at a moderate 
price. We make, of these articles, a special offer for 
July, which will interest our subscribers and others, and 
will! be found on the last cover page. 





Paper Barrels.—Machines capable of making 200 
paper barrels daily are now in operation, Strange as it 
may seem, barrels for sugar, kerosene oil, lard, and even 
gun powder, are now made out of a paper pulp. 

Stones in the Meadow.—As the knives in the 
mowing machine strike against the loose stones in the 
meadow, or become broken by the small ones that get 
between the guards, they are not pleasant reminders that 
these obstructions should be removed from the surface of 
the meadow. There is no better time for doing this, than 
just after the grass crop has been taken off, while the sur- 
face is comparatively bare, and the stones often loosened 
by the horse rake, and other haying implements. A few 
hours now spent in gathering up the loose surface stones, 
will be well spent, and may prevent a serious break to 
the mowing machine, and that in a hurried time of work. 

**A Vine.»»—“W.S.H.” The specimen was noth- 
ing but fragments when it reached us; when the plant 
flowers send again. While sometimes we can guess from 
the leaves only, we never feel sure unless we have the 
flowers; the fruit is often necessary for determination. 





Success with Small Fruits, by Edward P. 
Roe, New York: Dodd, Mead and Company. This book 
is phenomenal in every respect. The art of our best 
artists, and the highest skill of the wood engraver are 
here made to illustrate such prosaic subjects as grubbing 
a stony field or to make beautiful and attractive the most 
stupid and monotonous work of berry picking. The 
author brings the graces of a style that have given him 
a place among the popular writers of the day, to tell how 
berries are grown, picked, and marketed, and quotations 
from books upon his business desk are more frequent 
than are those from the books of his library. A large 
share of the work appeared as a series of articles in 
“Scribner’s Monthly.” These are brought together, 
copiously augmented by other matter, and form a sump- 
tuous volume of over 300 ample pages. The engravings 
may be regarded as of two kinds, fruits and fruit-grow- 
ing scenes. In representing the fruits, while a great 
amount of skill is shown in presenting them artistically, 
any tendency to exaggeration has been wisely repressed, 
and they show the varieties at their best without sacri- 
fice of their accuracy as pomological portraits. These 
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are the most important engravings, the others being 
mere embellishments—and beautiful ones they are. 
Both the humorous and the sentimental aspects and sug- 
gestions of fruit culture have afforded themes to such 
artists as Homer, Gibson, Sheppard, Mrs. Foote, and 
others. As to the text of sucha work, the author can 
hardly hope to give much that is new. Its great value 
consists in its foundation of hard facts. If the facts are 
not sure, no graces of literature, or charm of illustration 
can make the book of any value. The title of the work, 
“Success with Small Fruits’ indicates its scope. The 
author thas been successful; he tells the methods which 
led to that success, and gives instructions that may be 
safely followed, and gives them in an attractive form, as 
he well understands the art of “putting things.’’ Not 
the least interesting portion of the work, and that which 
has the best claim to nuvelty, is the description of straw- 
berry culture in the Southern States, and it has also 
afforded themes for some of the most pleasing pictures. 
In a work of this kind the author’s most difficult task is 
to give his estimate of the relative value of varieties ; 
he is sure to invite discussion if not make some enemies. 
If he is a dealer in plants, he is placed in a delicate po- 
sition, as there are those who are ready to attribute even 
moderate praise of a variety toa desire to make sales. 
Fortunately for this author, he has already established a 
reputation for fairness in this respect, and has been 
quite as ready to point out the faults of his own seed- 
lings as those of others, and in the present work he has 
given the opinions of others as well as hisown. We 
may sum up our opinion of this work in two words — 
Beautiful and Useful. Sent by mail from this office at 
the publishers’ price, $5.00. 
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Sundry Humbugs, 


For once we are dis- 
appointed —we were 
about to write agreea- 
bly disappointed, but re- 
s frain out of deference to 
those who hold that the 
term expresses an im- 
possible condition, and 
that whoever claims 
that disappointment 
can under any condi- 
| tions be agreeable, commits a 
solecism. Nevertheless, we ave 
disappointed that things did not 
turn out as we expected they 
would, and are glad that they did 
not. With the general revival of 
business that set in when specic 
sured fact, we expected that the 
large ¢lass who get their living by their wits would ex- 
perience a renewed activity ; that the old trade of getting 
something for nothing would start with new life, and that 
fraud and swindling would present themselves in new 
disguises to all the more readily ply their calling. But 
while honest trade and labor are prosperous, humbugs 
donot “ boom at all, In all these past years of dullness, 
in no year, including that of ‘‘ the panic,” has there been 
such a lack of activity, such an utter dearth of novelty, than 






THE LAST FISCAL YEAR— 
beginning with July lasi—has shown, and the last quar- 
ter of that year has been marked by a dullness that is al- 
most painful in its intensity. We doubt if in the past 15 
years there has been a trimester (as they say at Cornell 
University) that did not produce some entirely new 
swindling scheme, or at least an old one so rehabilitated 
that it was as good as new, except this last. Are we to 
infer from this that the world is growing better? We 
wish we could. But we fear that it is only the hush that 
precedes the outburst of the storm. It must not be in- 
ferred from what we have said that no swindling is going 
on, and that money no longer passes from the pockets of 
the credulous to those of the sharper who gives no 
equivalent in return, We refer only to the utter absence 
of new tricks. Perhaps the most marked feature of the 
humbug market just at this time is a partial revival of one 
of the oldest of frauds. The offerers of 

THE QUEER, OR COUNTERFEIT MONEY, 
were, just after the war, more numerous than any other 
class of swindlers. In our humbug column of those days 
it was not rare to give the names of a dozen or more 
chaps or firms claiming to have bad money which they 
wished to sell for good. The game flourished for a time, 
but it was so thoroughly exposed in all parts of the coun- 
try that it dwindled and finally quite died out. There 
was a period of a year or two in which we heard nothing 
of it; then it gradually resuscitated, and of late it has re- 
gained some measure of its old-time activity. Indeed, in 
a budget of letters relating to humbugs, which, consider- 
ing the season, is quite large, about half relate to this 
fraud. As this old affair is new to many of our readers, 
we describe it in brief. If we had a collection of the 
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various circulars that have been sent out in the prosecu- 
tion of this swindle through all these years, it would be 
as great a curiosity in the literature, as is 
THE ROGUES GALLERY IN THE PORTRAITURE, 

of rascality. One of Dickens’ characters, Miss Moucher, 
had a great variety of names for the rouge and other beau- 
tifiers she sold to her lady patrons, but the vocabulary of 
counterfeit money is much larger. Just now the favorite 
name is “ Cigars,” The cigar circular is too long to copy 

. fall, but we give sufficient of it to show its style and 
drift : 

‘* Dear Sir:—My traveling agent, who passed through 
your section recently, informed me that you were a man 
of a speculative disposition like myself, and that you 
were willing to make money rapidly, provided it could 
be done safely. To come to the point at once, I am a 
manufacturer of Cigars made of Green Tobacco. I 
am the only person who has been engaged in this busi- 
ness in this vicinity for years. I am not only an expert 
in the business myself, but Iemploy none but the best 
talent in the country to assist me. Everything in con- 
nection with my business is as well organized and as 
well conducted as any business in the land. My Cigars 
though not genuine, are as difficult to detect as anything 
can be. I presume that you understand me. I do not 
ask you to send money in advance, nor will I send my 
goods on credit, as I can sell all I wish to persons for cash. 
* * I desire you to come on to the city and examine 
my stock at your leisure, * * * My prices are as follows: 
—For $150 I will allow you $1,200; for $250 I will allow 
you $3.500 ; for $350 I will ailow you $5.500. The sizes 
of my Cigars are Nos. 1, 2,5 and 10. You will under- 
stand Iam willing to allow you $300 in goods for your 
railroad expenses. You are at liberty to bring a friend 
with you if he has money. But bring a man who can 
keep a still tongue. If you make up your mind to come, 
notify me at what hotel you may stop here. If you are 
not familiar with the name of a suitable hotel here, write 
to me and I will furnish you all the information you 
desire. * * * Do not bother me about small orders 
or samples which are usually sent by mail. An inquisi- 
tive postmaster, or some one who is in the habit of get- 
ting your mail for you, may be tempted to open your let- 
ters. In case you intend coming on immediately notify 
me three or four days in advance of your starting, so that 
I can be prepared for you. Read the printed slip inside 
very carefully. Remember that this circular is sent to 
very few. * * * It is printed in my private office.” 

The “printed slip’ referred to isa new dodge. The 
slip, apparently cut from some paper, gives an account 
of the arrest of aman who had $8,000 in new money in 
his valise, on suspicion of being a counterfeiter. But 
the “Cashier of the Third National Bank was scent for, 
who, after a critical examination of the bills, pronounced 
them to be genuine *’—and the man was discharged. A 
very neat way that, of showing how excellent was this 
batch of “cigars.” But all do not beat around the bush 
and have other names ; 

THEY OFFER COUNTERFEIT MONEY 

in their circulars, which set forth its great excellence, 
and coolly inform the one who receives the document 
that he has already taken and passed some of the very 
same bills without knowing it. These circulars, in all 
their different forms, have a few features in common. 
They all present the chances of making money rapidly 
and without risk, in a taking manner, All claim that the 
senders will act in the most honorable and upright man- 
ner, and all warn the one who receives them that the 
business can not be done through the mails, but only in 
a personal interview. We can imagine the indignation 
which our readers, especially those who have not known 
of the matter, must feel at receiving such a circular, 
which contains nothing less than a proposition to 


BECOME A COUNTERFEITER’S ACCOMPLICE. 

It is quite natural that an honest person should feel that 
he is doing wrong, knowing what he does (or what he 
thinks he does) in not doing something to bring the 
rascally maker of the proposal to justice. Some of the 
letters we receive are quite amusing. The writer usually 
suggests that we hand the matter to the police authori- 
ties, but sometimes one will propose a regular plan for 
the capture of the counterfeiter and his money, and offers 
to come to the city for the purpose of putting it into ex- 
ecution. The matter seems to be beyond the reach of 
the law. If one of the chaps could be detected in selling 
his “Cigars” or counterfeit money, he could be easily 
brought up, but in the whole affair, notwithstanding the 
minute description in the circulars, there is 

NO COUNTERFEIT MONEY IN THE CASE. 
Among the thousands of such circulars sent monthly to 


' all parts of the country, now and then one will fall into the 


hands of a person who is ready to make money dishon- 
estly if he can do it without detection, or one of obtuse 
moral sense who does not consider anything wrong that 
pays. The sharper arranges the preliminarics with a 
person, who is to go toa designated third-class hotel and 
engage a room; he is to have his $100 of good money 
ready and to receive $1,000 of ‘* Cigars” in exchange. It 
all works well—buyer pays his good money, and gets his 
counterfeit in a neat packet. Eager to see his new pur- 
chase, he is about to open his parcel, when he is stopped 
by the other, who tells him that as he came into the hotel 
below he “‘ saw that there were a couple of detectives on 
the look-out; I heard some talk about counterfeiters, 
and I would advise you, with all that counterfeit money 
in your possession, to be a little careful; I would advise 
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you to get out as soon as possible, and as our business is 
done, I'll bid you good evening ’—and goes, It is very 
likely that the thoroughly frightened victim will start for 
home at once. Sometimes the sharper is so polite that 
he will see the other safely to the ferry-boat or train. 
Sooner or later the purchaser inspects his counterfcit 
money. He finds upon opening it that he has 
A PACKET OF NEATLY CUT NEWSPAPERS, 

and his good money gone beyond recovery. Enough of 
transactions of this kind become known, to show that 
they are of more frequent occurrence than one would 
suppose. Sometimes a victim is foolish enough to com- 
plain to the authorities, but if the victim isa person of 
any shrewdness he will see that to complain is to expose 
the fact that he was willing to become a “ shover of the 
queer,”’ which is rogue’s slang for passing counterfeit 
money. This is one of those frauds that can injure no 
honest person. Noone can become its victim without 


first acknowledging that he is willing to defraud others, 


and such can get no sympathy from any one.... 


THE FARMER WHO SIGNED HIS NAME, 

this time hails from Pennsylvania. Heretofore he has 
lived mostly in New England and New York, with a few 
of him in Michigan and the West; but we do not think 
we have heard of him in Pennsylvania before. But it is 
the same old story, only it is not mowing machine sharp- 
eners, or other machinery, but this time it is a Fertilizer. 
« Two well dressed men of pleasing address, drove up to 
the house of Mr. Samuel Brown.’’—These are always in 
couples, always well dressed, and have pleasing address, 
and always ‘drive up” somewhere—how many times 
have we readit! The ‘‘Well-Dressed”’ represent the Com- 
pany that makes the Fertilizer. Only a few selected agents 
are to be appointed in each county. Nothing to pay until 
the stuffis sold. The ‘‘ Well Dressed ” had inquired among 
other farmers, and learned that Mr. B. was the proper 
mar. to be appointed as agent—Mr. B. thought so too—so 
it was agreed. The ‘‘ W. D.,”’ would report to the **Com- 
pany,’ and the Fertilizer would be sent.--‘‘ As a mere 
matter of form you know,”’—the W. D. had to send in a 
statement, to show that they had appointed a substantial 
agent, so out come pen and paper. ‘* How much®land 
have you Mr. B?—and what is it valued at ?--Horses ?— 
Cattle?” etc., etc..—‘‘and not encumbered by any mort- 
gage ?”—‘‘Oh no.”’—There, please look that over Mr. 
Brown, all correct isn’t it ?—Please put your name to it 
as &@ memorandum—mere matter of form you know.” 

BROWN GOES AND DOES IT. 
The “W.D.” go—days and weeks go—Fertilizer don’t 
come, but a note does. It was left for collection—in a 
distant city, but to oblige Brown, it might be paid at the 
bank in the village near by. $198.83 is the amount, 
Brown declares he never signed a note for that amount, 
and won't pay it. We hope that he won’t..... Last 
month it was silver plated ware, just now 

IT IS A SOLID ROLLED GOLD RING, 

about which inquiries are made. <A party advertises to 
send for 25 3c. postage stamps, a ‘“‘ Heavy Plain Band 
Gold Ring,” and several have sent us the advertisement, 
and asked if it does not belong in our Humbug Column. 
We do not see why. The advertisement offers to send a 
gold ring for 25 three cent stamps. We see nothing 
about the advertisement that makes us doubt that the 
stamps will bring 75 cents worth of Ring. If any one ex 
pects to get any more than %5 cents worth of Gold Ring, 
Red Herring, or Soft Soap for 75 cents, he has lived in 
this selfish world to little purpose, and is altogether too 
“child-like and bland,” to endure the disappointments 
that the future has in store for him....In the medical line, 
all other curative agents are overshadowed by the toys 
called Electric Batteries. Indeed, we are just now en- 
during what may be termed 

A BOOM OF THE BATTERIES, 
and the number increases ; new batteries with new claims 
are offered. Wecan not say that the later comers claim 
to do any more than the first ones did, for those would 
cure everything, but these propose to do it in a different 
way. A few months ago we noticed a Boston Battery 
which was an improvement on the others, as it drove out 
disease, and then kept it out by means of a pad, which 
absorbed it. Now we have another Boston Battery far 
ahead of the other. This not only sends ont disease, but 


SENDS IN THE MEDICINE, 


fer do we not read of ‘* Dr. Rhodes’ Electric Transfusing 
Battery. The only Battery in existence capable of being 
charged with medicinal properties which can be trans- 
fused into the system.” This, moreover, differs from 
other batteries in being worn on the spina! column in- 
stead of on the breast. In whatever respect these bat- 
teries may differ from one another, they all agree in one 
particular: each one claims that his is the only useful one, 
and that all others are of no account. The Jatest is 


PROFESSOR CALDWELL’S MAGNETO GALVANIC, 
and the circular setting forth its merits is a remarkable 
document. There is a picture of a man without any bat- 











tery, labelled ‘* Before Using,” and another picture of a 
man with a battery, and this is labelled *“ After Using.” 
Now if these pictures are accurate representations of the 
man before and after, we protest against its use. One 
has only to wear one of these things, and his own mother 
would not know him. A rogue has hereafter no need to 
go to Canada to escape justice. All he has to do is to 
wear one of these batteries, and if these pictures are true, 
he becomes another man altogether. We have already 
told about Boyd’s Battery and his claim that his electricity 
““WAS FORMED IN GIMLET SHAPE.” 

It may do well enough for Boyd, but Caldwell, being a 
‘*Professor,”’ has nothing to do with gimlet-pointed 
lightning. According to Caldwell, electricity is “ ejected 
from the Battery in a circnlar current, similar to the ac- 
tion of a ball after being shot from a rifle, and enters the 
system in that shape, twisting and turning until it has 
spent its force.” Uncharitable persons might say that 
with the exception of substituting a rifle-ball for a gimlet, 
that this reads just like Boyd’s circular. But great 
geniuses often hit upon the same ideas. Our readers can 
now have their choice. Those who prefer their’s gimlet- 
pointed will take Boyd’s, but if they prefer to have it 
“twisting and turning” in rifle-ball style, Caldwell’s is 
the battery for them. Sensible people will let all these 
batteries alone, as the most useless humbugs of the day. 


66 Pussly.??—This plant, which is with some the type 
of meanness, is known botanically as Portulaca oleracea, 
and is anear relative of the beautiful Portulaca of the 
flower garden. The range of this weed is a large one, as 
the following names which it bears in different countries 
show. In Germany itis known as Portzekraut, in France, 
Porcellaine, and Pourpier, in Italy, Porcellaria. The 
spelling of the English name has varied some; as for ex- 
ample, the old English writers have Purcellaine, and Por- 
celayne, Dut with us, while a few say Pursiane, the name 
is generally shortened down to simply “ Pussly.””,» What- 
ever the name, or the spelling of the name, of the plant. 
may be, it remains the same rapid growing, plump and 
low spreading weed, that it was centuries ago, when it 
was called Porcella, the diminutive of porcus, a pig, prob- 
ably on account of its greedy feeding and quick growth. 
Still it isnot all bad. Asa weed it isa great promoter 
of industry ; a gardener must be wide awake during the 
hot weather, or ** his ‘ pussly’ will get ahead of him.” Its 
seeds are very pretty when magnified, and as a table veg- 
etable, it is not to be despised. The plump succulent 
stems with their leaves, are boiled tender, and dressed 
with butter the same asspinach. The French market gar- 
deners cultivate it regularly, and have different varieties. 








Keeping a Record.—A habit of noting the an- 
cestors and date of birth of the larger stock of the farm, 
even though it be not ‘‘ full blood,” is a useful one. If a 
record is of so much value for the best stock, it is at least 
worth the keeping for the good grade cow, or the mixed 
bred horse. It is often a great convenience to know to 
what animals a cow in question traces her parentage, and 
it may be of money value to be able to show the record. 





Time to Cut Timber.—July and August are the 
best months for cutting timber, that it may be the most 
durable. The growth of the year is now well nigh over, 
and if the trees are allowed to lie until the green foliage 
dries upon them, the greater portion of the sap is thereby 
withdrawn from the wood and the seasoning is rapid and 
perfect. Cut in mid-summer, insects are much less liable 
to attack the wood, which is an important point with 
some kinds of timber like the hickory, ete. 





Angora Goat Company.—The Legislature of 
Virginia, has recently granted a charter for the incorpo- 
ration of a company, to be known as the “ Virginia An 
gora Company.’ Up to the present time in this country, 
the growth of the Angora goat has not been a source of 
very great income to those thus engaged, but with a con- 
siderable demand for the goods made from the hair of 
this goat, and the admirable adaptation of portions of 
Virginia to the animal, we may reasonably anticipate a 
profitable issue to the new impetus given to the Angora 
goat enterprise. 





The Cow Essay.— We wish our readers intcrested 
in the keeping of one or more cows—and the list must be 
a long one—would read the cipital essay given on page 
270, and see how thoroughly practical it is from the be- 
ginning to the end—how full of valuable information in 
all its parts to the thousands interested in good milk. 





How to Use Hen-Manure.—-Dry muck, loam, 
or other earth, will retard or prevent the fermentation 
and hold the ammonia that 1s formed. Water enongh to 
keep quite wet will do the same in cool weather. Plaster 
with enough moisture will also absorb the ammonia, but 
dry plaster wil! not. The custom of mixing lime and 
ashes with hen dung is wrong. They drive out the am- 
monia instead of holding it. Mouldiness implies, and 











sme:] of ammonia (heartshorn) proves, decomposition 
and loss of ammonia. But the smell of ammonia is ex- 
tremely pungent, and unless it is very strong, not much 
loss need be feared. Since the chief fertilizing ingredient 
of hen dung is nitrogen, and it has so little phosphoric 
acid and potash, it is rather a stimulating than a lasting 
manure, Many farmers use it for corn. But nearly all 
of our experiments (see American Agriculturist for March, 
April, and May) imply that this is poor policy, since corn 
gets but little help from nitrogen and responds best to 
phosphoric acid and potash. A little in the hill, how- 
ever, well mixed with earth, may be very useful to ~.ve 
the crop a start. Hen dung is useful for potatoes, garden 
vegetables, or indeed almost all crops, including straw- 
berries and other small fruits. 





The Horse Fork Neglected.—Wiiile the ex- 
cellent Jabor-saving machinery for sowing, caring for, 
and cutting the farm crops, have been very generally ap- 
preciated and employed, the means for placing the grass 
and hay in the barn, have been far too frequently neg- 
lected. The improved and almost perfect horse forks 
have claims upon the farmer, that he is slow to acknowl- 
edge. We used to think the hardest work of the haying 
and harvesting was the “ pitching off,” but when we put 
up one of those grappling forks and set it at the work, 
with a horse as the power, the hard labor was changed 
into a sort of half sport. The horse fork is one of the 
great recent inventions, and deserves to take a front 
fank among those machines that lighten the labor of the 
farmer, and at the same time allows his work to be done 
in the most rapid manner in that portion of the season 
when he is the most hurried and every aid is appreciated. 





Cultivated Wheat and Hessian Fly.—It 
is now a well established fact, that the Hessian Fly is 
much less troublesome on wheat that is sown in drills, 
between which the cultivator is passed now and then 
during the early growth of the grain. Two fields of wheat 
growing side by side, one of which is cultivated and the 
Other not, but alike in all other respects, seem strong 
proof of the truth of the above statement. 





Red Ants, one of the worst pests of the household, 
may be trapped by placing a greased plate where the ants 
can get to it, when in a short time it will be covered 
with the ants adhering to its sticky surface. The ants 
may be wiped off and killed, whenever the plate becomes 
covered, and the trap set for another “catch.” 





Heavy Pigs.—‘ A. T. H.,” Renssalaer Co., N. Y., 
sceing a notice of some heavy pigs in the February num- 
ber, sends an account of others worthy of mention. On 


* March 13th, 1853, Mr. Thomas Hoag, of Tombannock, N. 


Y., had from a sow of his own breeding, 10 pigs, of which 
the combined weight was 85 pounds. In looking them 
over a few Gays after, he concluded to see what he could 
make of them. He keptan accurate account of all feed 
given, except the sour milk from four cows, even charg- 
ing them for their pasture and the old wood used in 
cooking their food. On the 15th of December he killed 
themand sold them in Lansingburgh for $7.50 per hun- 
dred weight. The aggregate weight was 4,241 pounds, 
averaging 424 pounds. The account stand as follows: 


DR. 

To 10 pigs seven weeks O1d.... ... .....+..s0002 $30 00 
tO OEEG NO, COMM OE UNG 6 Snciscc. cones sceare 159 37 
60S OO RN OOP RE SUGa a 5) 555s wetincss Caamescbieete 16 20 
WOT ETIMAINI MN fain 5 diassie:a. sais nels caaods aavasczaescnes 14 78 
* 13 bush. small potatoes at 124c.............. _ 163 
© G loads punipEing:al Qe: 6.5 cctenscescecane 6 00 
SO NNO isis cing 8 sin bnsieecoaisia eaeaeltem eee nmes 3 00 
WONG asi nannnxeess Sai Wecemsuceses ademas’ .. 200 





Total expenditure....... ... 
CR. 
By 4,241 Ibs. pork at $7.50 per hundred........... $318 07 


BWAKGGe. ciidssiad ScdsS seat 


As you will see, they were only nine months and two days 
old. They were from the best breed of swine that he 
could procure in his neighborhood at that time, which 
was before the era of the large improved breeds. Mr. 
Hoag proclaimed at that time that whenever his weights 
were beaten, under like circumstances, he would try 
again, but he has waited Jong and has seen the snows of 
nearly 80 winters, yet he believes he still remains the 
champion of heavy weights, as he has seen no authenti- 
cated report to the contrary. 
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The Tide of Emigration.—It is an interesting 
sight to see Castle Garden—which is not a garden, but a 
great building—filled with new comers from all parts of 
the world. During the month of 4 pril, there were no less 
than 46,148 emigrants landed, this being the largest num- 
ber that has ever come to our shore in the same space of 
time, and this does not include the many that come over 
in the cabins of the steamers, and go at once to their 
friende. The emigrants, as a whole, appear to be of the 
hard working class with but little capital, they mostly go 
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to the great west, where they will undoubtedly make a 
working force that will be welcome, and their zeal in 
seeking a new home appreciated. 





Barn Weevils.—These are not, as some suppose, 
brought into the granary in the wheat. It is an insect 
that attacks the grain only after it is harvested. A new 
granary should be so constructed as to afford no crevices 
to harbor the insect, and the door and other openings 
should close so tightly at every point that the weevil can 
not enter, and whatever spaces are to be left open for 
ventiation must be covered with wire gauze, fine enough 
to exclude it. In France, the receptacles are often built 
of sheet-iron. In an old granary, known to be infested 
by weevils, there is but one safe course, which is to store 
the grain elsewhere for two years, at the end of which 
time the weevils will be starved out. ‘“‘W. K. W.,” Lan- 
caster Co., Pa., writes us that in two cases within his 
knowledge the insects have been starved in this manner. 
If the wheat is threshed in the barn, care must be taken 
to leave no scattered grain, and straw is to be stored in the 
barn only in case it has been thoroughly threshed. 





Values of Manures from Feeding Stuffs. 
—*W.G. L.”’ Mr. Lawes, the famous English experi- 
menter, has calculated the money values of the manures 
produced from different foods by assuming that certain 
percentages of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash are 
consumed and lost, that the rest go into the manure, aud 
that in the manure they have there about the same value, - 
pound for pound, as similar ones in commercial fertilizers 
in which their value is pretty well settled. Below are 
Mr. Lawes’ valuations of the manure from— 





Cotton-seed meal, one ton.... ....... .. $27.86 
Linseed cake, one ton...................... 19 72 
Rn rs SBow oy isjeniceeenweis aes woo OES 
EE BER ORO GOD. 6. 5 5.500 5 0c0e sins oes 14.59 
ee 9.64 
Indian meal, one ton...... eek cateueerene 6.63 
Meadow hay, one ton.............. 2. ese 6.43 | 
Se er 2.90 
oo Re ee 1.50 
MMR So Seen se noose kiesen cess 86 


This matter has been much discussed. Dr. Veelcker 
considers Mr. Lawes’ valuations, in general, from thirty 
to forty per cent too high, and evidently on good grounds. 
Of course, the worth of the manure is modified by numer- 
ous circumstances. Growing or fattening cattle or milch 
cows will retain more of the nitrogen, phosphates, etc., 
from the food and leave less in the manure than store 
cattle. The waste before the manure gets on to the land 
varies in different methods of treatment. But neverthe- 
less the figures give a fair idea of the relative values of 
the manure made from different fodder materials. For 
farmers in the older States. who buy commercial fertil- 
izers, a deduction of one-third from Mr. Lawes’ figures 
would probably be not far out of the way. 





Coal Oil Barrels.—Suggestions as to the cleans- 
ing of these continue tocome. “B,J. G.,’’ Naples, Iowa, 
and “M. L.,’’ Lansing, Pa., both advise long continued 
soaking in water, the idea being that the water enters 
the pores of the wood and gradually displaces the oil; 
the first advises sinking the barrel in a stream, the other 
to set it under the eaves and keep it filled with rain- 
water. ‘“H. W.,”’ Excelsior, Mo., suggests keeping the 
barrel full of rain-water, adding the wood-ashes as they 
are taken from the fire. Neither state how long it will 
take to remove all traces of oil, and all suygest putting 
the head that was removed edgewise in the barrel, 

Water for a Bath House,—"E. S.."° Orange, 
Tex., asks what would be the cheapest method of pump- 
ing and heating water fora bath house. If the water is | 
to be raised from a well, a windmill would be the cheap- 
est. The heating of the water will depend upon the 
quantity. If much is to be heated, it may be best done in 
a wooden tank, by means of steam drivenintoit. Ifa 
steam boiler must be put up for heating the water, then 
in such a case it may be bettcr to have a steam pump to 
raise the water, and use the exhaust steam for heating. 





Millet and Abortion,—‘J. R. E.,’ Somerset, 
Kansas, writes that it isa general belief in his vicinity 
that common millet will cause abortion in mares: he 
has three mares in foal and no other hay, and would 
know if it is safe to feed it. Wedo not think it possible 
for millet to cause abortion directly. When it is cut 
too late, the bristles that grow near the seeds become 
fry and hard, and cases have been known in which these 
bristles had matted together and formed a large ball 
which ultimately caused death. Should this occur even 
in a small way in a brood mare, her general health would 
be affected, as it might be from a score of other causes, 
and abortion follow at a matter of course. 





Raspberries and Blackberries. — W. C. 
Steele, La Porte, Ind., who has had much experience 
with both these fruits, prefers to keep the canes much 


+ 





shorter than is usual. He finds that 18 to 20 inches for 





Raspberries, and 24 to 30 for Blackberries is better than 
agreater hight. He claims that the bushes are not liable 
to be blown over, that he gets just as much fruit, and 
that it is easier to pick, especially if the pickers are 
children. The stopping should be done when the plants 
reach the hight named, by merely pinching out the young 
and tender growing point with the thumb and finger. 

Boulders in Oregon.—‘“C. M. C.,”’ Benton, 
Oregon. Geologists account for the appearance of such 
boulders by supposing that at some former period the 
earth in the locality was covered with ice, and that 
glaciers, or rivers of ice, were moving, carrying vast 
amounts of earth, stones, etc., as they are now known 
to do in the arctic regions and in the Alps. The fact 
that the stones your mention are very smooth, as if they 
were polished,gives support to this view of glacial action. 

Locusts in West Va.—“ W.C.S., Jr.,’’ Volcano, 
W. Va., writes that this is the year of the appearance of 
their brood of 17-year Cicada, and that there is scarcely a 
foot of ground without a hole from which an insect has 
come out. He finds that the song of the Cicada becomes 
somewhat monotonous, and compares it to a “ringing 
in the ears.’ To our notion its sound is more like that 
of a threshing machine at work ata distance. We have 
seen it stated that after their long career in the soil, the 
insects cease to do mischief, and in the winged state are 
harmless, This is an error. The female lays her eggs in 
grooves cut in the small branches of trees; these are 
often so numerous as to cause the death of the twigs and 
branches, which, after a time, are broken off by the 
wind and fall to the ground. They seem to prefer the 
oaks to other trees, but will deposit their eggs on any 
others except those of the Pine Family. When they 
select fruit trees,much damage often results to the orchard. 





(Basket Items continued on page 285.) 





Reform in English Agriculture. 


Mr. Caird, an authority on British farming, in- 
stead of grieving at American competition, advises 
the English farmer to make some radical changes 
in his system, and engage more extensively in the 
production of those commodities, that do not admit 
of either long storage, or carriage; such as those 
of the dairy, market garden, ete. He says in a let- 
ter to ‘‘ The Times,’’ (London) : 

“The introduction of foreign meat and cereals is 
of immense benefit to the consuming classes of 
Europe. American statesmen believe they are 
rapidly gaining control of this trade, and can main- 
tain it even at lower prices. It must be met by the 
production here of articles which will not bear 
long storage or carriage, such as milk, fresh butter, 
early vegetables, meat, hay, straw, potatoes, and 
the sugar beet. Grass farms, dairying and market 
gardening—all the interests in land, whether of the 
owner, occupier, or laborer—must be disenthralled. 
The control of the dead hand must be removed. 
The sale and transfer of land must be simplified 
and cheapened. Encumbered and unwieldy estates 
will then be broken up and subdivided to form 
numerous small properties. 

“* The drain of agricultural labor and capital to the 
United States and Canada, which has already com- 
menced and which nothing can prevent from con- 
tinuing and increasing, will alter the existing con- 
ditions of agricultural property in England. Our 
agriculture must adapt itself to the change, freely 
accepting the good it brings, and skilfully using 
the advantages which greater proximity to the best 
market must always command.’’—This is a very 
clear and thoughtful statement of the whole trouble 
in English agriculture, with a way out of it, that 
the wise farmer must see is the proper one. 


—_> - 


Good vs. Poor Hay. When to Cut Grass, 


There are two radical defects in the ordinary 
practice of growing and harvesting grass and clo- 
ver. The soil is poorly manured and poorly tilled, 
and the grass is allowed to get too ripe before it is 
cut. It is abundantly proved, by actual analyses, 
that grass grown on land in good condition, is not 
only larger in quantity, but better in quality, richer 
in albuminoids, the most valuable food-ingredi- 
ents, than that grown on poor soil. As to the 
best time for cutting grass and clover, the experi 
ments described by Prof. Atwater, under the head 











of ‘‘ Hungarian Grass,”’ in the present number, co- 
incide with the best data from foreign sources, in 
implying that early in the time of blossom, or from 
a little before that to full blossom, is, on the whole, 
the best period for cutting grass and clover. The 
hay thus obtained is easily digestible, and has a 
good percentage of albuminoids. But as it grows 
older, the proportion of nitrogen decreases, and 
that of woody fibre grows larger, the hay becomes. 
less digestible, the digested material is poorer be- 
cause it lacks albuminoids, and finally the hay is not. 
so palatable. For all these reasons, the late cut 
hay is worth far less for feeding. Timothy and 
clover grown on rich land, cut early, and well cured, 
make excellent fodder. Grown on poor soil, and 
cut late, they are pretty poor stuff. A great deal 
of the hay that lies in barns throughout the coun- 
try, is little better in feeding value than good straw. 








An Improvement in Churns—The 
Blanchard. 
oe 

The churns in common use, operate in two prin- 
cipal methods. In one, the cream is beaten with 
something, and in the other, something, so to speak, 
is beaten with the cream, Of the first class are all 
the various dasher churns, in which agitation is 
produced by the alternate up and down motion, 
or the continuous or revolving motion, of a vari- 
ously shaped piece known as the dasher. In the 
other set, the something beaten with the cream, is 
the sides or interior walls of the churn. The 
cream is dashed against the churn, by revolving a 
rectangular box, or by giving a similar box a recip- 
rocating swashing motion on an axis, or in a tin 
cylinder, by means of an oscillating, or pendulum 
movement. The devices in both classes of churns, 
for effecting asimple object—the agitation of the 
cream, are most numerous and varied. The first 
named class—the dasher churn—is more generally 
used than any other, and no churn in this class has 
acquired a wider or higher reputation than the 
Blanchard. In this there is a revolving dasher, of 





such a form—though very simple, that it not only 
accomplishes the churning with great rapidity and 
completeness, but allows of the gathering and par- 
tial working of the butter before it is removed from 
the churn. The great claim made by the makers of 
the various oscillating or swashing churns, in favor 
of their method is, that the cream is all acted upon 
equally, and that no portions of it can escape agita- 
tion, and be less completely churned than fhe rest. 
The Blanchard churn, as originally made, was sem> 
cylindrical, with a flat top; the small portion of 
cream thrown against the under-side of the top at 
the beginning of the operation might, if left there, 
be imperfectly churned, and if this were mixed 
with the butter at the close of the operation, that 
might be streaked or specked. But only a careless 
dairy woman would leave the cream thus ; no mat- 
ter what kind of churn was in use, a stone-jar, or 
a Blanchard, a careful butter maker would 
make sure that the cream was all churned alike, 
and by scraping down occasionally the small por 
tions that were thrown against the sides, top, ete., 
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obviate any trouble from this source. Recognizing 
the fact that, in their churn as originally construct- 
ed, those who tried to do so, could allow a small 
portion of cream to escape churning, they have 
modified it so as to make the interior a complete 
cylinder. The improved Blanchard has a curved 
top instead of a flat one, and now appears as in 
the accompanying engraving. We never had the 
least difficulty in many years use of the churn in 
its former shape, but as the present form prevents 
all trouble from unchurned portions in the hands 
of any one, the change is an improvement. No al- 
teration has been made in the other parts of the 
churn, and it does not appear that any improve- 
ment is possible in these, whether we regard their 
effective work, or the ease with which they may be 
taken apart and kept clean, both important features. 





The Army Worm—Its Habits. 


On the first day of June, Mr. J. N. Plumb, who 
has a farm at Islip, Long Island, called to say that 
his grain fields, and those of his neighbors, were 
being devastated by the Army Worm, and wished 
to know something of its history, and what reme- 
dies had been found useful elsewhere. Knowing 
that the name was applied to at least three other 
caterpillars, all of different habits, we requested 
_ Specimens in order to be 
sure of the identity of the 
insect in question. The 
prompt arrival of specimens 
of the insect with those of 
the rye upon which it had 


















i been at work, at once settled 
) Bp. the fact that the Army Worm 
iz Phi was upon Long Island in 
Fa force, and soon after ac- 
fp Hh counts were given in the 
& daily papers. A letter from 


Mr. J. M. Budd, dated June 
4th, announced that the 
same insect had appeared in 
force “on the neck lands of 
wh Kent Co., Del.;”’ that some 
Fig. 1.—THE WORM, wheat crops were diminish- 
a eee ed by one half, and asked 
that we give an article for the future guidance 
of the farmers in that locality. 

The earliest recorded appearance of the Army 
Worm in the Eastern States was in 1743. Next, in 
1770, it was present in great force in New Hamp- 
shire, and some other parts of New England. Their 
next serious raid was in 1817, in Eastern New York 
and Western New England. From that time until 
1861 it was not troublesome; in 1875 it appeared in 
parts of New England and on Long Island, and now, 
after an unusually brief period, it again parades in 
the Jast named locality. During the years since 1861 
it has appeared in destructive numbers in several 
of the Western States, notably in 1861, at which 
time it extended from New England to Kansas— 
and in 1875 it visited a large part of Missouri. 

We can best serve our readers by giving a con- 
densed description of the insect 
and its habits. The best history : 
is to be found in Riley’s Re- 
ports as Entomologist to the Fig. 2. 
State of Missouri: the 2d (1870), CHRYSALIS. 
the 8th (1876), and the 9th (1877)—that in the 
8th being especially full. We may say, in passing, 
that while the State of Missouri, with a short-sight- 
edness utterly at variance with her former intelli- 
gent liberality, has abolished the office of State En- 
tomologist, the country at large is greatly indebted 
to her for the work already done by Prof. Riley, and 
his nine Reports contain the most useful informa- 
tion anywhere to be found upon the insects there 
treated of. The facts and the engravings here given 
are mainly derived from this excellent source. 


The Insect Described. 


The full grown Worm is of the size shown in 
fig. 1, and has a general dingy black color; Riley 
describes its markings thus : “‘On the back a broad 
dusky stripe ; then a narrow black line ; then a nar- 
row white line; then a yellowish stripe; then a 
narrow sub-obsolete white line ; then a dusky stripe; 
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then a narrow white line; then a yellowish stripe ; 
then a sub-obsolete white line; belly, obscure 
green.’”’ The head is pale grayish yellow. When 





Fig. 3.—THE MOTH, NATURAL SIZE. 


full grown they suddenly disappear; they enter the 
earth, form a cavity a few inches below the surface 
and change to the chrysalis (fig. 2), “‘of a shining 
mahogany brown color, with two stiff converging 
thorns at the extremity, having two fine curled 
hooks at each side of them.” In two or three 
weeks the changes are complete, and the perfect 
insect appears as a moth, given of the natural size 
in fig. 3. The general color of the moth is light- 
reddish brown or fawn color, this is sprinkled with 
minute blackish atoms or spots ; there is a dusky 
line running inwardly from the tips of the front 
wings. Near the center of these wings, towards 
their upper margin, is a white spot, which allows 
the moth to be distinguished from others, and from 
which it derives its specific name, the insect being 
known to entomologists as Leucania unipuncta. 


How Does it Pass the Winter ? 
Many, indeed the majority of moths are short-lived; 
depositing their eggs soon after they issue from the 
chrysalis, their career is completed and they die. 


With the moth of the Army Worm, Prof. Riley | 


found the eggs very immature when it was some 
weeks old, and his observations lead to the conclu- 
sion that it does not deposit its eggs until the fol- 
lowing spring, but in the fall finds some crevice in 
which to hide itself to pass the winter. The same 
naturalist thinks that some of the insects pass the 
winter in the ground in the chrysalis state, especi- 
ally in northern localities. The moths, after their 
winter’s rest, appear in the spring soon after veg- 
etation starts, and deposit their eggs in April. The 
eggs are opaque, white, spherical, and 2/,9) inch in 
diameter ; these are deposited in clusters of 5 to 20 
upon the stems of grass, or rather along the base 
of the uppermost leaf of the grass stem, and glued 
in place. The eggs hatch in 8 or 10 days, and the 
minute, newly hatched insect is white. The cater- 
pillar, during its early life, is greenish and not no- 
ticeable ; it is only when it has changed its skin 
several times that it begins to show the character- 
istic markings that distinguish the full-grown worm. 


What It Feeds Upon. 

Such, in brief, is the history of the insect from 
the egg around to the egg again. Its natural food 
is the coarse wild grasses ; among cultivated grasses 
they are most fond of timothy and blue-grass ; 
clover they do not like; wheat they are especially 
fond of, more so than of rye, though they will eat 
that, as they will a variety of other plants when 
pushed. The preference of wheat for rye was 
manifested by the worm in Missouri. Since this 
was in type, Mr. Plumb has informed us that the 
preferences of the Long Island insect are exactly 
the reverse, and that it greatly prefers rye to wheat, 
which it will leave if rye is near by. Accounts 
from Delaware state that there wheat is the crop 
most injured. The insect will attack corn, but not 
potatoes or pumpkins. Hogs, chickens, and other 
poultry devour vast numbers of the worms, as do the 
wild birds and otheranimals. Hogs are said to have 
eaten so greedily of them as to die in consequence. 
Like most other insects, these have their insect 
enemies, both cannibals, which destroy the young 
larve, and those which themselves pass their larval 
state within the bodies of the larger caterpillar or 
Army Worm. Such parasites work unnoticed, save 
by the few naturalists who study their habits, but 
they render important service in keeping these and 
other destructive insects in check. In Army Worm 
years the worms are not noticed during their early 
life; and it is only when, after having destroyed the 
grass on the field where they were bred, they start 








out in search of food, that they become formida- 
ble. Their course in one direction, taken by all 
through some mysterious common impulse, is held 
with remarkable tenacity. If shallow water is met, 
the advance fall in until their dead bodies form a 
bridge for the living ones to cross. 

Methods of Destroying the Worm. 

Upon a road or upon a fairly level field large 
numbers of the worms can he killed by the 
use of a roller. Crude petroleum has been sug- 
gested, and we have no doubt that vast numbers 
might be killed by watering a strip, especially 
where they would cross a road, with this. The 
worms in crossing a belt of the petroleum would 
probably get sufficient upon their bodies to kill 
them. Another method is to poison a strip of grass 
in their path with London Purple or Paris Green, 
in the same manner as potatoes are dosed for the 
Potato-Bug. To save a field of grain from their at- 
tacks the most effective method is to make a trench 
by plowing, running two or three times in the fur- 
row, with the straight side towards the field. When 
a large number of the worms are collected in the 
trench, straw may be strewn along it and set on 
fire; the heat not only kills the insects, but keeps 
the side of the trench dry and crumbly, and pre- 
vent them from climbing it. Ifa heavy rain should 
wash the side of the trench, it must be mended or 
anew one plowed. It has been suggested to dig 
pits or small wells in the bottom of the trench at 
intervals ; the insects in going along the trench in 
search of a place to ascend the side, will fall into 
the pits and be trapped in large numbers ; when the 
first set of these pits is nearly full, other pits 
are dug, throwing the earth into the first ones 
to kill the worms. It has also been suggested to 
feed the worms in the trench with freshly cut grass 
that bas been thoroughly sprinkled with London 
Purple or Paris Green. It may be some satisfaction 
to those who have suffered from the visitation of 
the insect, to know that two successive Army Worm 
years have never been known in any one locality, 
and it is not thought that such can occur. They 
are with us more or less every year, but it is only 
when conditions favor an unusually abundant crop 
of them that they become troublesome. It has 
been observed that the worm usually appears in wet 
springs that have been preceded by one or more 
very dry years. As to the time of their appearing, 
that is, in destructive force, it is found in the dif- 
ferent localities to correspond very closely with 
the period at which the wheat is in “the milk.” 


Experience with Barbed Fence. 
—>— 


C. L. Sanborn, Sup’t. of ‘ Sawyer’s Ranch,” Sil- 
ver Lake, Kansas, writes to the American Agricul- 
turist: ‘‘I have been very much interested in the 
various articles on ‘Fences and Fencing,’ and, as 
requested, will give you our experience with wire 
fence. Within the last year we have built eighteen 
miles of wire fence, using both plain and barbed 
wire. We have seven miles built of two-barbed, 
one plain wire, and board at top. This makes a — 
very good fence, but we now think the board 
should be between the. barbed wires. We have 
three miles of fence composed of four plain wires, 
one foot apart, the two middle ones being barbed 
after putting up. This fence we do not like, as the 
barbs slip on the wire, and stock will slip through. 
Another three miles is built of three-barbed wires, 
16 inchés apart. This makes a good fence for large 
stock, but for yearlings and calves the wires should 
be nearer together. The best fence we have is built 
of three steel-barbed wires, bottom one 18 inches 
from the ground, the others a foot apart. For 
posts we use wood—cedar, oak, black walnut and 
elm—which we set in the ground two feet, and 8 to 
20 feet apart. Oak posts are liked best, as they hold 
the staples more firmly. We have used the ‘Glid- 
den’ Steel Barbed, the ‘Steel Barbed Cable’ Fence, 
the ‘Ohio Steel Barbed,’ and ‘Lyman Manu’fg Co. 
Barbed Fence,’ and now give preference to the last 
named.—We never have had stock of any kind in- 
jured from running into the wires. In fact cattle 
will have nothing to do with a good steel barb.— 
Our fence costs from 50 cts. to $1 per rod. Posts 
cost 10 to 14 cts. each.—The fence we have built 
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encloses a stock farm or ‘ ranch’ of 8,000 acres, and 
we consider steel-barbed wire fence, with oak or 
iron posts, the best fence for Kansas.—In putting 
up the fence, we run the wire off from the spools, 
from a wagon, stretching from a half to a mile at a 
time, with blocks and tackle. Corner posts should 
be well braced. The 
best plan is to bore two 
holes in the bottom of 
the post, and drive two- 
inch sticks through (as 
- shown in the sketch, 
fig. 37). These posts, 
well put into the 
ground, and_ braced 
from the top wire, can 
not be pulled over.”— 
[In fig. 38 we suggest 
a simple method of 
bracing corner or 
stretching posts which will frequently be conveni- 
ent. Ata distance of 4 to6 feet drive ashort stake 
of a length required by a loose or compact soil. 
From this extend a short wire, or a double one, to 
the post. Where there is much strain, this wire will 
need to be heavy, or it will break or stretch. If 
needed, a bracing wire may be put on each side, as 
shown in the engraving, fig. 38. ‘These short stakes 
will not be in the way, as they will be directly un- 
der the running fence. The horizontal wires may 















Fig. 37.—A POST BRACE. 

















Fig. 38,—METHOD OF BRACING THE Post. 
be given one turn around the post, and a staple 
driven to prevent slipping up or down, or they may 
be put through a hole bored inthe post and secure- 
ly fastened by driving in a spike or large nai]. Ep.] 


_ R.A. Steele, of Douglas Co., Kansas, writes to 
the American Agriculturist: ‘‘I have been using 
harbed-wire for the past year; was previously 
prejudiced aguinst it; have now over one mile— 
three wires, with posts one rod apart. It answers 
the purpose; that is, it turns stock. I had in pas- 
ture over 200 Colorado cattle, last year, ‘stamped- 
ers,’ and they broke the fence once only. Stone- 
walt is the fence for this region; costs $1.25 per 
rod, and turns hogs, etc, Weconsider barbed-wire 
fence, when properly constructed, safe, but not so 
cheap as stone.—My plan in putting up wire is: 
posts one rod apart, every tenth post to be well set, 
to strain the wire. Use a clamp around the wire 
attached toa lever ; fasten to the first post, and roll 
out to the tenth post, apply the lever, and draw the 
first wire, which should be the lower one, the tight- 
est (no team can equal this way); put the remain- 
ing ones on the same way, but not quite so tightly. 
Kt will not do to tack wire on totrecs, unless you 
first nail ona strip or board, which will save the wire 
from rusting and breaking, as it would do in a few 
years. I have seen this tried, and it is no theory.— 
In a word, poorly constructed fences are the ones 
which usually cripple and maim stock. I would 
recommend the posts not over ten feet apart. 
Where timber is scarce, plant an osage orange be- 
tween the posts, and let them grow to make a small 
tree, and when of sufficient size, saw off say five 
feet from the ground, nail on a strip to fasten the 
wire to, and you have a post which will last. This 
is the only use I would have for osage orange. I 
prefer the four-barbed rather short ; the long ones 
cut severely. I have no interest in any particular 
wire, but have my preference, and my object in 
writing to you is, this wire fence is bound to be the 
rage, and for certain localities, will be the only 
fence, provided they can suspend it in the air; but 
for a large portion of Kansas, stone is so conveni- 
ent that it is far cheaper; the only thing is time. 





With stone fence we can let hogs run, which is a 
great consideration. Six wires may turn hogs, but 
I doubt it—that is those that are quite small.” 


More About the Army Worm. 
—_ 


The appearance of the Army Worm in several 
eastern localities has caused no little excitement ; 
the daily papers have had articles, some of them 
more or less sensational, and the inquiries made of 
us both in person and by letter show a general de- 
sire for information concerning this pest. A con- 
densed history of the insect will be found on 
another page. After that article was in type we 
received from Mr. J. N. Plumb copious notes of his 
observations of the insect, and its habits, and a very 
full account of his battle with the ‘‘Army,”’ in his 
attempts to save certain crops from destruction. 
“Deer Range’ farm, Mr. Plumb’s place near Islip, 
L. I., enjoys the distinction of having been the first 
locality on Long Island, visited by the worm—or at 
any rate, the first on which it was noticed. To 
publish Mr. Plumb’s article entire would be to re- 
peat much that is given in the article referred to; 
we only give points which are not already stated. 

How they Move. 

“The Army Worm is still working north and 
west, and seems to have no inclination to go east 
—the dividing line of their destructive work is so 
marked, and well defined, that at a distance of 10 
feet to the east—without any harrier to prevent— 
not one worm can be found. In the potato field 
which lays alung the 40 acres of rye, they have 
never gone east further than the tenth row. 

“Their Favorite Food 
seems to be rye, corn, red-top, and timothy, 
especially the two latter. It is the impression of 
my manager, Mr. Jarvis H. Smith, that they will 
attack and eat wheat if in the line of their march. 
They prefer rye and will leave the former for the 
latter if near by. Any kind of grass they will de- 
vour—if they can find any green and tender 
to feed on near by—but when everything else is 
consumed, they will go back on to the clover and 
make clean work of it. 

Crops May be Saved. 

“‘ Directly north of the destroyed rye field, separ- 
ated by an avenue two rods wide, isa field of 21 acres 
of corn now eight inches high. All our energies 
were directed to keeping them out of this field, and 
a large field of potatoes adjoining, as they were 
directly in their march to the north. It has been 
a hard week’s fight, as all hands here know, but we 
have succeeded thus far in saving those two crops. 

Attempts to Stop Them. 

“We dug deep trenches, used Lime, Salt, Paris 
Green, Tar, set fire to the grass, and where there 
was no grass, carted hay, etc.,and set fire to it in 
windrows, and with a large staff of men could not 
head them off ; nothing would stopthem. They had 
got the start of us, were headed west and- bound 
to go west, and when the ground was hot and 
scorched after burning the grass, they marched 
right along over their dead and dying comrades 
that went before, stopping for nothing. My son 
set fire tothe grass when they were crossing and 
they marched fearlessly right up to the very edge 
of the burning grass, never turned back, but as 
they shrivelled, others walked over them and while 
the ground was hot and smoking on they came. 

Success in Poisoning. 

‘¢ As for trenches or deep furrows we found them 
of no protection of themselves. But we finally 
conceived the idea (after burning hay, sprinkling 
lime and tar in these trenches without avail) to put 
in these trenches, their favorite food for them to 
eat—viz. red-top grass, This grass we wet with a 
mixture of Paris Green, the same that we use for 
potato bugs. And as long as the grass remains 
green and fresh they will remuin quietly in the 
trench and feed on it and it kills them by millions, 
but as soon as the grass gets dry they stop eating 
it and then go out of the ditch if they can. (Lon- 
don Purple has the same effect as Paris Green). 
From this time forth we shall adopt this plan as the 
most effective ; killing more and with less labor. 





When they Feed. 
“‘Our experience is—and we have studied their 
movements very closely—that their principal feed- 


| ing time isfrom 11 a.m. until sundown. At3 p.m, 





they seem to be more numerous than any other 
hour of the day. Early in the morning scarcely 
any are to be seen; they are then in companies of 
25 to 50 secreted in the sods, tufts of grass, roots, 
clumps, or wherever they can get protection or 
shelter. As soon as the sun comes out warn they 
begin to move, the companies form in line and the 
march goes on. They never fail in discipline, never 
encroach upon the rights of each other—and in 
feeding are careful not to crowd each other and 
never contend for the same blade of grass. It is 
rare to find more than one on a stalk of grain. We 
are satisfied they do not feed or travel much at night 
as I went out at 1 o’clock A.M. with a large reflect- 
ing lantern, and after a careful inspection found but 
few on the stalks of grain. They were on the 
ground and did not seem to be feeding any, and but 
few were travelling.’’ A day ortwolater Mr. Plumb 
sent us another report from the “seat of war,” 
from which we extract the following concerning the 
The Use of Trenches. 

“In reference to trenches,ditches, or deep furrows 
to head them off, I would say that a ditch or trench 
is of no avail if after it is made it is left to itself. 
It must be constantly watched by men or boys, 
walking up and down along the trench, and sweep- 
ing back the worms as they crawl out, but the plan 
you sent me we found the best of all the methods we 
tried (and we have tried everything that ingenuity 
and energy could devise) and that was to dig pits 
every rod or so in the bottom of the trench. In 
this way we have caught and destroyed untold mil- 
lions. The worms in their determinuiion to go 
north approach the trench and go or fall into 
it. Then they attempt to go out on the opposite 
side—finding it not easy they, after several efforts, 
work along the trench in the endeavor to find an 
opening, and in doing so fall into the pits arranged 
along the bottom of the trench and which we dug 
about 2 feet deep and a foot or more square, with 
straight, clean shaved sides. In this way we Lave 
in a few hours time reduced the rank and file of the 
Army Worm in fearful numbers, and is the only plan 
I have any confidence in. Plowing a furrow is of 
no avail or use whatever in checking the progress of 
the Army, if, after plowing, a spade is not used to 
deepen and throw out the loose dirt at the bottom 
and sides ; but on a big farm this is costly work.’’ 





Science Applied to Farming—LVIIL 
>. 
Hungarian Grass and Hay. 

Ihave received inquiries from a number of States, 
concerning the composition and nutritive value of 
Hungarian Grass. Some analyses and comments 
bearing upon the question, were published in the 
“Report ef Work of the Middletown, Conn., Ex- 
periment Station, 1877-8,’’ but as the circulation of 
this was limited, an outline of the results may be 
in place here. The samples analyzed were from 
Arawana Farm, Middletown, and kindly furnished 
by its proprietor, Dr. J. W. Alsop, with the follow- 
ing descriptions. 

Sor.—Low land, gravelly loam, stony, clay sub- 
soil, wet in spring. Had been unbroken pasture 
for at least twenty years, until fall of 1874, when it 
was under-drained three feet deep, (drains forty 
feet apart), and plowed. In 1875 had roots in drills, 
with a liberal supply of barn-yard manure. 

Crop.—In first week of June, 1876, sowed to Hun- 

rian grass, applying the Stockbridge formula for 

ungarian for one ton. Crop cut July 17, 1876. 
Yield about 3,300 Ibs. of Hungarian hay per acre. 

SUBSEQUENT TREATMENT AND YIELD.—Pastured 
until Aug. 18, 1876, then plowed and seeded with 
herd’s grass, red-top, and clover, with dressing of 
200 Ibs. of blood guano per acre. In 1877 cut from 
the three acres, three roods, and twenty-seven rods, 
nine loads of hay, averaging fully one ton per load, 
and two loads of clover rowen. In 1878 cut eleven 
loads of hay and three loads of rowen. The sam- 
ples for analysis were taken from plots of 49 to 87% 
square feet area, as follows: 

o. I. Cut July 17, 1876. Heads partly filled ; 
seeds little developed; stalks averaged about 
twenty inches long. 

No. II. Cut Aug. 3d. Heads well developed 
and well-filled with seeds; seeds soft ; hay rather 
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ellow; stalks averaged about twenty-six inches 


. III. Cut Aug. 18th. Nearly ripe. Heads 
well-filled, seeds falling out ; hay coarse and yellow 
iike straw ; stalks some thirty inches long. 

The yields per acre of the freshly-cut grass, cured 
hay, and dry (water-free) substance, as calculated 
from the yield on the small plots, which of course 
do not represent what would be the produce per 
acre, were as follows: 











No. | Green Fodder. Cured Hay. = bal 
TF. July 17, 1876... .20,740 July 29, 1876....5,898 45009 
T.'Aug. 3, “* ....16,891/Aug.12, “ ....6,111 


I 173 
Ill. ‘Aug. 18,“ ...110,454 Aug. 25, “ . old 3,121 


The percentages of watcr in the aon grass, 
were: I, 78.3; II, 71.7; III, 70.2; in the freshly- 
cured hay: I, 23.2; II, 21.9; III, 22.3. On stand- 
ing, they dried down still more. The crop on the 
whole field, 3,300 lbs. per acre, cut July 17th, would 
be, per figures of I, assuming 75 per cent of water 
in the grass, and 23 per ee in the freshly-cured hay: 





Green Weight, s ure: af Hie. . g Pt J 
%5 per cent Water. @ p r cent Water. ubstance. 
- #0164 Ibs. 3,300 lbs. 2,541 Ibs. 


The Composition of Hungarian Grass & Hay. 

Analyses of the samples at our laboratory gave 
results as in the table below, in which I add Ger- 
man analyses by Moser and Metzdorf. 
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HUNGARIAN GRASS AND || IS. SLiSt 
($j 3/33. $8.58) | 
HAY. SS iss sKlS5) 8 
EIS & Salk 
GrRass,—GREEN FODDER. | | | i 
De. geal t. pct p.ct p.ctip.ct 
Cut. evelopmen 'p.e d.ct p.ct\p.ct'p.ctip.ct 
TJuly 17, 18-26 in., In blossom...'75.0 2.2) 3.2 $:7/10.4-0.6 
TI. . 8, 24-34 in., Out of blos’ m 70.0 1.5, 2.9 9.9/15.0) 0.6 
TILAus. 18, 32-40 in., Nearly ripe...'70.0 1.9: 2.1/10.4/15.0| 0.6 
German (later sown.) { | { |_—— 
pe ae eS a ees 80.6 2.5, 4.9 4.6) 7.10 
GY Shy BAU ID... .. 0c cdsceececes 78.7, 2.5, 5.3, 5.5} 8.06 
yp Se ee 69.9 2.4, 5.9, 9.4) 12.5 
gg. 2, 18-24 in.. In blossom... 65.6, 2.3 5.9 11.8, 15.0 
BEPGs Ty: «cece After blos’m. (62. 9 2.4 5.8/1.5) 17.4 
Hay. | | | | 
Dr. Alsop’s | | ! H } 
ier 17, In blossom............- 16.7; 7.2 10.7'28.9 34.5: 2.0 
TI.Aug. 8, After blossom.. .. 16.7, 4.8. 8.027.6,41.7; 1.7 
III. Aug.18, Nearly ripe.. ooo (16.3) 5.8) 5.7/29.9:41.9° 1.6 
Ge erman (later sown.) at ae Flee! — 
DOs pes 60.0 00:000050s00n0000000] anes leses|escelecen| cocsacces 
‘Aug. 24" In blossom..... eaewiete 12.5’ 5.8 14.9 28.5} 38.0 
Sept. 7, After blossom ....... 12.5' 5.5.18.6 27.3) 41.1 





Calculated in the manner described in the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist for last December, page 497, and 
January, page 9, the digestibility and feeding values 
of Dr. Alsop’s Hungarian compare with European 
products, and with similar ones as analyzed in this 
country, are given below as follows: 

Feeding values of Hungarian and other Hays. 


| DIGESTIBLE | MONEY 























HUNGARIAN AND OTHER |NUTBIENTS./ 5 | VALUE. 
as 7 i oie 
GRASSES AND HAYS. F & Bs 3§ 
pV Dr. Alsop’s. M., Other sam-'& = | Mm § P3s 
es a at Middletown.| IS. ae 3 co = 38 
ve , German from Wolff's Teias SS sis SS set 
Ssise 3/3 (38 s88 
mo BR At Oss 
GREEN FODDER. ip.ct p.ct p.ct1: |$ 
Hungarian Grass, in bloss’m, W, 1.8 11.8 0.3) 7.0.19 0.30 
Hungarian Grass, in bloss’m, A! 1.8/11.5 0.2) 6.70.19 0.30 
—- Grass, nearly out of | | | 
blos. i RE. RUPEE, | 1,211.0 0.2) 9.40.16 0.25 
Timothy Crass. in blossom, W..! 2.1:!6.0 0.5) 8.20.28 0.42 
Clover Grass, in blossom, W....| 1.7) 8.7 0.4| 5.7 0.17) 0.26 
Rich Pasture Grass, W.......... | 3e4 10.9 0.6) 3.6 0.27! 0.42 
hed ame >: Whitey 0.9 7.6 °.4 ee 0.17 
| | 
Hungarian Hay, in blossom, W. 6.1 41.0; 0.9) 7.10.67 1.03 
Hungarian Hay, in blossom, A..| 6. 0 38.3) 0.8, 6.70.64, 1.00 
Hungarian Hay, nearly out ‘of | ae | | 
ee eer ee 4.0 36.7) 0.5) 9.40.52) 0.81 
Hungarian Hay, nearly ripe, A..| 2'8 81.5) 0.5114.0 0.48! 0.75 
Timothy Hay, medium, V RES 5.8 43.4 1.4) 8.1 0.69) 1.09 
Timothy Hay, fat head’d out, M| 4.4 48.6| 0.8,10.4 0.62) 0.97 
Timothy in full blossom, M..... 8.1 39.9] 0.5) 13.2 0.52) 0.81 
Meadow Hay, average, W....... 5.4 41.0) 1.0, 8.0 0.64) 1.00 
Clever Hay, average, W......... 7.0 $8.1) 1.2) 5.90.69) 1.08 
Clover Hay, just bef. blos’m, M.! 6.7 38.8' 0.8. 6.1.0.67) 1.05 








It appears that Dr. Alsop’s Hungarian grass cut 
in blossom agrees exactly with Wolff’s average for 
German, both being reckoned on basis of 75 per 
cent of water. Dr. Alsop’s hay in the table falls a 
trifle below the German. This is because it is reck- 
oned on basis of 16.7 per cent, one-sixth, of water, 
whereas Wolff assumes only 13.4 per cent. Like 
other grasses, the Hungarian as it grows older has 
less albuminoids and more woody fibre. At the same 
time, it becomes less digestible. The Hungarian 
hay, No. II, is worth about one-fourth less, pound 
for pound, according to the calculation, than No. I. 

The youngest hay, with one pound of digestible 
albuminoids to 6.7 lbs. of carbohydrates is a good 
fodder, but the old hay, No. III., which has only 
one pound albuminoids to 14 of carbohydrates, is 








poor; ‘it leaks material to make flesh, fat, we milk. 
Dr. Alsop’s Hungarian hay, cut in blossom, is just 
about equal to the average German meadow hay 
(English grasses), whieh is equivalent to saying it 


is decidedly better than average upland hay with | 


us, a8 may be seen from the analyses of American 
hays, (M. M.) in the table. Our hay suffers in com- 
parison with theirs, because we do not manure or 
till our land so well, and often cut our grass late. 
For these reasons much of the hay cut on our old 
meadows is little better than good straw. 

Dr. Alsop’s crop of Hungarian was not large. 
Cut early in blossom, the yield on the whole field 
fell short of two tons of hay per acre. But it made 
excellent fodder, and the land was in good cond® 
tion, so that in the two succeeding seasons, it 
brought six tons of good hay and rowen, and 
promises to continue to do well for some time 
to come. Let us now consider the matter of 


Hungarian in General. 

Those who know the most about Hungarian 
grass, ascribe to it two chief peculiarities, deep 
rooting and rapid growth. Being a deep feeder it 
stands drouth, and often brings very large crops in 
soils and seasons where other grasses would fail. 
It requires, however, a rather loose soil with not 
too compact sub-soil, doing best on sandy loams 
and the like. Humus and lime are said to be fav- 
orable to its growth. The svil should be deeply 
plowed and well tilled. On account of its deep feed- 
ing Hungarian is said to exhaust the upper layers of 
the soil less than other grasses. It does particularly 
well on newly broken land or after a hoed crop 
like corn, potatoes, orroots. Being a rapid grower, 
fresh dung is said not 
to be so good for it as 
well rotted manure or 
concentrated fertilizers. 
It wants a good supply 
of available food in the 
soil. It may besown at 
any time from May to 
August, its rapid growth 
permitting it to be cut 
early and cleared away 
for a fall crop, or sown 
late to piece out the 
scanty fodder of a dry 
summer or fall. Cattle 
are said not to relish 
it so well when cut too 
young. At thesame time 
if it stands too long it 
becomes coarse, strawy, 
and indigestible. Ihave 
no data at hand to 
show how large crops 
are generally obtain- 
ed with us. European 
figures put the yield 
at from 2 to 33 tons 
per acre. Those who 
have used Hungarian Grass, speak very highly of 
its qualities for feeding. W. O, ATWATER, 


The Onion Fly (Anthomyia Ceparum). 
—~> 


The onion growers are again complaining of seri- 
ous trouble from a fly, not a new comer, which lays 
its eggs upon the leaves of the onion. The eggs 








Fig. 1.—THE FLY AND PUPA. 


thus deposited hatch in a few days, and the larve 
or maggots immediately penetrate between the 
leaves of the growing plant, and begin their work 
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of feeding and reducing the interior of the onion te 
a worm-eaten and worthless state. The maggots 
remain in the onion about two weeks, when they 
change into the pupa or dormant state, from which 
they emerge after 15 or 20 days 
as the perfect fly, prepared to 
deposit eggs upon other onion 
plants, and thus continue the 
destructive work. The perfect 
fly, which is about half the size 
of the common house fly, is 
shown in figure 1, e, somewhat 
magnified ; c shows the pupa of 
natural size, and d the same en- 
oes larged. The larva of this insect 
‘i ¥ B- “4, 8 shown of its natural size, a, 
HE “‘ WORM. 

and magnified at 5, in figure 2. 

The insect is difficult to destroy. The use of salt, 
ashes, and other substances, strewn upon the soil, 
seem to do very little good. When a plant is once 
affected by the maggot, it should be pulled up and 
burned. The presence of the destroyer is early 
known by the leaves of the plant turning yellow 
and falling upon the ground. Onions on new soil 
are less liable to attacks than those on oid onion 
ground. All affected plants should be destroyed, 
whether few or many, as it is only by tuis method 
that the increase of the insect may be checked. 


A Country House, Costing $3,500. 


BY 8S. B. REED, ARCHITECT. 











ie 
The designs here given, represent a substantial 
and roomy dwelling, suitable to the wants of well- 
to-do farmers, and others residing in the country. 


Fig. 1.—FRONT ELEVATION OF HOUSE. 


Exterior -—(figs. 1 and 2, see following page). 
The outlines are irregular and proportionate. Each 
face has sufficient diversity in projections, and de- 
tails to give an animated and picturesque appear- 
ance. The roofs and gables are treated in a simple 
manner, to accord with good taste and rural sur- 
roundings..... The Front, (fig. 1), has a breadth 
of 35 feet, across which extends a shady veranda, 
covering the main entrance, and the front parlor 
window ; there is also a pleasant balcony, covering 
the front sitting room window. The side, (fig. 2), 
has an extreme depth of 63 feet. A porch protects 
the entrance to the kitchen from this side. The 
rear entrance to the main house is on the opposite 
side of the house..... Cellar (fig. 3). Hight, 6% 
feet. This story includes the entire space below 
the main house, giving plenty of cellar room for all 
usual requirements. The outside entrance is from 
the rear, and a stairway leads to the kitchen... . 
First Story (fig. 4).—Hight of ceiling, 10 feet. 
The principal entrance is from the veranda through 
double front, and vestibule doors, to the main 
hall. This hall communicates with each of the 
principal rooms on this floor of the main house. 
The parlor doors are double, and directly opposite 
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to them is a sash Seve opening te ae balcony. At 
the rear end of the hall is an entry through which 


‘the rear stoop is reached. The Parlor and Library 


adjoin each other through sliding doors, and may 
be used as one room as occasion may require ; each 
is well lighted, and are sufficiently separated from 
the living rooms to prevent annoyance in them 











ample light from three of ite sides ; it has doors 
leading to the dining-room, pantry, closet, outside 
porch, and to the private stairs leading to the 
second story. A pump, sittk, and three wash-tubs 
are set at the sides of the fireplace. The Pantry is 
thoroughly shelved, and one side dresser-finished 
with sash doors above and drawers below. The 
Cellar Stair-way is situ- 
ated under the private 
stairs, and is made to 
open from the pantry.... 
Second Story (fig.5). 
—Hight of ceiling, 9 feet 
in the main house, and 
4 to 8 feet in the rear sec- 
tion. The hall is central, 
and convenient to the 
principal chambers, front 
bed-room, and connects 
with the rear passage. 
Each of the principal 
chambers is large,and has 
window openings on two 
of its sides. The rear 
passage is lighted from 
a dormer window, and 
through a sash door this 
=>; light is transmitted to 
, the main hall. The pas- 
= sage leads to two cham- 
= bers, astore room, and by 
the private stairs to the 








Fig. 2.—sIDE ELEVATION OF THE HOUSE. 


from the machinery of general house-work. The 
Sitting-room is a cheerful apartment, with an open 
fireplace suited to a grate on the halP side, and a 
large bay window opposite. A front window is 
arranged with a swinging panel below the sash 
opening to the floor, and leading to the balcony; 
opposite to it is a door leading to the dining-room. 
The Dining-room is octagonally shaped and of 
good dimensions. It has a large bay window with 
four full sized sashes extending upward to the 
ceiling, and containing upper ventilating sashes 
with stained glass, as can be better seen in eleva- 
tion, figure 2. This window is a pleasant feature, 
and with the addition of a double row of brackets, 
and potted flowers, may be made to serve accepta- 
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Fig. 3.—PLAN OF THE GELLAR. 


bly as a substitute for a conservatory. Direct com- 
munication is arranged from this room with the 
kitchen, pantry, china closet, and the rear entry. 
The Kitchen is conveniently arranged with a large 
open fireplace suited to a range, four windows give 





kitchen. All communica- 

tion between the rear sec- 

tion and the main house 

in this story, may be 

cut off by closing the sash door at the end of the 

main hall.... Attic.—Space for storage, etc., is 

made under the roof of the main house. It is 

floored, and has windows in the gables, but other- 

wise unfinished. The stairs are placed above the 

main flight, boxed in, and have a door at the foot. 

..Construction.—The Foundations are of 

broken stone and mortar, 1) foot thick, except 

where reduced for the stair-way, and are finished to 

show 24 feet above the earth grades. For the un- 

excavated part they extend in the ground below 

the reach of frost, and have openings in them suf- 

ficient to insure ventilation beneath the kitchen 

floor. The area steps, and coping, and the sills for 
the cellar windows are of blue stone. The cellar 
windows are made to swing inside and upwards, 

and are held open as required by being hooked to 

the beams above. The Chimneys are of hard brick 
and mortar, with tops laid in cement. The 
main frame is of sawed timber thoroughly 
framed. The inclosing is of double boarding— 
first with 10-inch sheathing of even thickness, 
then with 6inch clear pine clapboards. The 
roofing is of the best quality of 18-inch pine 
shingles, and for the principal parts are laid on 
spruce lath. The valleys, gutters, and leaders are 
of IX charcoal tin. The inside flooring is of Sinch 
spruce, outside of 44-inch pine. Plastering, hard- 
finish on two coats of best brown mortar, and sea- 
soned lath, with neat stucco cornices are put in the 
principal rooms. The principal finish in the gables 
and verandas, is of timber neatly stop-chamfered, 
and fitted together. The rafters of the latter are left 
exposed to sight, with the roof-planking laid face 
down and beaded, complete for painting. Lattice 
panels are put under the veranda floors, as shown 
in fig. 1. The sash and doors are all of “stock 
sizes,’ i1¢ inch thick, glazed with second quality 
of sheet glass, and in the two main stories are hung 
to weights with best cord. AlJ windows in the first 
story of the main house have panels under them. 
The doors are of first quality pine, panelled and 
molded. A force pump is placed at the end of 
the kitchen sink to throw water into a tank placed 
under the kitchen roof, and from thence pipes 
carry water to the sink,and wash tubs.—Painting 
is two coats of best materials in shades to suit. 
The following Estimate is made at the uniform 
standard of priccs given in previous months, and 
though differing somewhat from ‘‘ prices current,” 
will greatly aid in making calculations, especially 
as to the quantities of materials to use: 
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Fig. 4.—PLAN OF FIRST STORY. 


400 ft. Ties, Valleys, Gutters and Leaders, at 8c. per ft 
380 Sheath ng. (10), at oo ME seuubassceeuersivoseons 
7% Clap-boards ( , at 12c. each ase 
160 Flooring couteide),_ Migs at 25c. each.. 
500 Flooring (inside), (8), at ve a 1 
6 Windows, cellar, (complete), at $3 1/7 biteretwkion 
38 Windows, plain, (complete) — ee 
38 Doors (complete), ainesd : 
Verandas and Fae bench 5: eG weaGa acme 
Stairs (complete), $40; Mantels (complete), me 140 
Closets (complete) $20; Plumbing (do.), $150.....170 
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CHAMBER. 


CHAMBER 
14X19 









Fig. 5.—PLAN OF SECOND STORY. 


8 kegs Nails, $24.00; Carting, $80.00. .............0000 54 00 
Carpenter’s labor not included above. ........++«:. 850 00 
Painting (complete) $220; Incide nti ais, $127.80... .647 80 
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The Iceland Sheep. 
= 


Sheep do not make any exception to the general 
rnle of the great variation of animals under domes- 
tication. They are toa large extent creatures of cir- 
cumstance, and by degrees, sometimes slowly, and 
at other times rapidly, they change their outward 
form, and mental characteristics, to suit the condi- 
tions under which they are 
placed. We would not 
expect that the sheep of 
the cold and frozen region 
of Iceland to be the 
same as those which have 
adapted themselves to our 
warmer and richer pas- 
tures. In the accompany- 
ing engraving a native 
Iceland sheep is present- 
ed, and it will be seen to 
be different in many re- 
spects from those we grow 
for profit. The accounts 
of these sheep, given us 
by travellers, and Iceland- 
ers who have moved tothis 
country, are interesting in 
showing the widely differ- 
ent circumstances under 
which they live. They 
are rarely sheltered from 
the severities of the cli- 
mate at any season, and 
little or no systematic pro- 
vision is made for feeding 
them in winter. They find 
shelter as best they can, 
behind jutting rocks, and 
in narrow caverns in the 
mountains. When over- 
taken by storms, they are 
often so blinded by the 
drifting snow, that whole herds in their wild haste 
to reach some shelter, rush over steep cliffs and prec- 
ipices, and are killed. When they find themselves’ 
surrounded by the storm, or are “lost,’? as we 

might say, the frightened sheep turn their heads to- 
wards each other and huddle together as closely as 
possible, so that by the united heat of their bodies, 
they may be able to out-last the cold of the storm. 

One writer says ; ‘“‘ Those in the center relieve in 
turn, those who in 
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circle,are exposed to 
the greater severity 
of the blast; thus 
necessity sharpeus 
the inventions of 
beasts as well as of 
men.” ‘ The only 
kindness which 
these animals re- 
ceive from _ their 
keepers in the win- 
ter, is being fed on 
fish bones or frozen 
offal, when their 
natural food is 
buried too deep even 
for their ingenuity 
and patience to 
reach.” It can be 
seen that these 
sheep have a hard 
life to lead ; and the 
care and attention 
which they get from 
their owners, is in 
no sense commen- 
surate with that 
which they give in 
return. It would be natural to expect that ani- 
mals thus exposed to storm and cold, would 
be protected with a pretty good coat of their own 
make, and such is the case. It consists of long 
coarse hair, which extends a number of inches 
above the dense covering of close wool upon the 
body. The fleece is thus made up of two quite dis- 
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tinct materials; and on this account, though it 
may furnish the best protection for the sheep, is 
not of first quality for the weaver. The difficulty 
of separating the two kinds of wool, is a serious ob- 
jection to the more general keeping of this hardy 
sheep. They cannot hope to compete with our 
| greatly improved breeds, and if introduced at all, 
| it should be only as a matter of curiosity. This 





A SPECIMEN OF NATIVE ICELAND SHEEP. 


fact is given as an answer to a direct question ; 
it coming from an Icelandic settlement, the people 
of which were inclined to import and grow their 
native sheep. One of the leading peculiarities of 
the Iceland sheep, is the number of their horns, 
they usually having more than two, and sometimes 
eight. The one in the portrait has three, two of 
them much after the ordinary kind in position and 








general shape, while the third is back and between 


THE ‘‘PEETSI’’ OR ZEBRA OF THE PLAINS. 


them, and rising to one side. The supernumerary 
horns seem to follow no rule either as to numbers, 
or position upon the skull. When there are more 
than five horns they are placed in tworows. The 
use of this extra number of these curious out- 
grows from the head is not clear to see; they 
certainly do not appear to be very ornamental. 
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Peetsi, or the Zebra of the Plains, 
a 

The history of the horse, that greatest helper to 
man among the animals, is lost in antiquity. The 
breeds and varieties that have been produced, 
through the many ages that this animal has been 
bred, are almost endless. Whatever may have been 
the origin of the horse, and whatever the country 
from which he has become 
spread over almost the 
entire world, there are cer- 
tain animals that are his 
near relatives, and still in 
the wild or natural state. 
The horse, the ass, the 
quagga, and the zebra, are, 
in fact,so much alike in 
their important characters 
that naturalists believe 
they all came from the 
same ancestral stock. 
Buffon, one of the most 
.noted naturalists of his 
day, went so far as to state 
that the quagga was a hy- 
brid between the horse 
and the ass, and therefore 
of very near kin to the 
somewhat celebrated 
light - heeled domestic 
beast, the mule; a view that 
naturalists of the present 
day do not accept. The 
true zebra is a native of 
the mountainous regions 
of South Africa, and dif- 
fers from the horse in 
several points ; its tail is 
furnished with long hairs 
only towards the tip—a 
point which shows its 
nearer kinship to the ass 
than the horse. The hind legs of the zebra are 
without warts; the neck is much curved, the mane 
short. and standing erect. The head, neck, body, 
and legs, are ali striped with black bands upon a 
background of dirty colored white, or white slight- 
ly tinged with yellow. It is considerably smaller 
than the average horse, being about 12 hands in 
hight. Besides the zebra of the mountains (Asinus 
Zebra), there is another found on the plains north 
of the Orange River, 
which is regarded as 
a distinct species. 
Asinus Burchelli of 
the naturalists, the 
Peetsi of the natives, 
the ‘ Dauw’”’ of the 
Boers, and the Zebra 
of the Plains, of the 
English. This,which 
is the animal shown 
in the engraving, has 
a more comely fig- 
ure than the zebra 
proper, and its ears 
and tail are more 
like those of the 
horse, its tail being 
furnished with hairs 
much nearer the root 
= than is that of either 

the zebra or quagga. 
: Especially in _ its 
voice, which is a 
shrill and sharp 
neigh, with nothing 
like the bray of the 
ass, its closer rela- 
tionship to the horse 
is shown. Like the 
zebra and other related animals, it lives in herds, 
which, when attacked, form a compact circle with 
their heads towards the center, and their organs of 
defence, their heels, presented to the enemy; these 
they are said to use with such effect, and deal out 
kicks with such force and frequency, that they are 
able to repel even the quick and ferocious leopard. 
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A Kansas Corn House. 


—<>— 

We are indebted to W. 8. Wadsworth, of Frank- 
lin Co., Kansas, for sketches and a description of 
one of those large corn houses now quite frequently 
found in the great corn-growing West. Figure 1 
shows a side view of the crib, with the end or front 
in side section. The crib is 112 feet long, by 28 


é 





the ridge-pole, as may be seen in fig. 1, a portion of 
the roof being omitted for the purpose of showing it. 
This belt may be shortened at any time when the 
rear of the house becomes filled. A simple sliding 
“shoot”? is used at the further end of the belt, for 
the purpose of turning the corn to one side or the 
other of the house, thus making the distribution of 
the grain an easy matter. Figure 3 shows a cross 





Fig. 1.—smDE VIEW OF A LARGE KANSAS CORN HOUSE. 


feet wide, and has a capacity of many thousand 
bushels (18,000). The method of storing away 
corn in a large house like this, is an interesting 
feature. It is done by horse power, which operates 
a large belt elevator. On the right of the entrance 
or floor, of the house, the elevator is seen running 
from A to B. This is a strong endless belt of 
leather, which passes over a pulley above and be- 
low, and has a series of “‘ buckets ”’ attached to its 
outer surface. The “‘ buckets’ or cups are about 
two feet apart. The pulley A, is connected with 
one above the letter D, and this is turned by a 
tarred rope, which connects it with the large wooden 
wheel, 5 feet in diameter, at the top of the turn- 
post, to which the horse is attached. Thus by a 
proper construction of the pulleys, a sufficiently 
rapid motion of the elevator-belt is obtained from 
the ordinary gait of the horse on the ‘‘ power.” 
The corn is fed to the elevator-cups through a 
hopper below the floor; shown only in cross sec- 
tion in fig. 1. The wagon is driven in upon the 
floor, which is provided with a ‘“‘Dump.” A trap- 
door, 24 by3 feet is opened at the rear of the loaded 
wagon, at the same time the floor is so arranged, 
that the whole wagon tips back, as shown in side 
view in figure 2, and the end board of the wagon 
box being removed, the corn slides into the large 
hopper below. It is not necessary to have the 
whole floor arranged to tip, but simply two narrow 
sills upon which the wheels must be placed. Mr. 
W.’s floor is so arranged, and this leaves the central 
portion of the floor stationary, except the trap- 























Fig. 2.—END VIEW OF MAIN PART. 


door and movable sills. The corn, after itis carried 
from the hopper at B, to the top of the pulley 4A, 
where the cups are inverted, is thrown upon a long 
smooth horizontal belt, which is run by a cord con-, 
necting A, with the belt pulley at /, a short distance 
below it. This horizontal belt runs the whole length 
of the storing portion of the house, and just below 





section of the storing room, and gives an idea of 
the way the sides of the house are braced, by means 
of ordinary boards, nailed to the sides of the beams 
which run from the ground to the roof. ‘The 
crib stands on posts cut 26 inches long, and set in 
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Fig. 3.—crROss SECTION OF STORE HOUSE, 


the ground about one foot, and the ground is so 
raised that no water will run under the same.” 





Among the Farmers.—No. 54. 


BY @NE OF THEM. 
ners 

It is not very long ago that our agricultural pa- 
pers were printing with quotation marks, and 
clearly expressed “eredit,’—as if the authors 
should be held responsible for their own Mun- 
chausenisms—tales of how Chinese and Egyptian 
poultry raisers hatched chickens in ovens, or heated 
rooms, or éven in manure heaps. Their readers 
accepted the tales with grains of allowance, suppos- 


- ing that some truth must lie at the bottom. The 


times have changed. Now, 
Artificial Incubation 
is. established as an economical system, and before 


-long—1 hazard the prediction—more eggs will be 


hatched by kerosene than under hens. Perhaps I 


live in ‘rather aw incubative. neighborhood, but in 


all probability, we are neither more progressive, 
nor more experimentally inelined, than many others. 
There is indeed one monster establishment, which 
I am ashamed to say I have not visited for many 
months, where the weekly hateh. altogether by arti- 
ficial heat, amounts to several thousands, where the 
eggs are collected from the surrounding country 
by Wagon loads, and received by express from 
hundreds of miles away. This, though it may be, 
or may not be very successful as a business enter- 
prise, is necessarily what common farmer folk can 
not imitate. It demonstrates, if demonstration be 
needed, the practicability of egg-hatching artifi- 
cially. I have been interested in a more difficult 
problem, namely : Is artificial incubation profitable 
on asmallscale? That I have not yet determined, 
yet hope what I write may add to the stock of 
general knowledge on this important question. 

I have an Incubator for 100 eggs, without any 
automatic means of either regulating the flame, or 








the ventilation, The double water-tank is capable 
of holding some seven pails of water, and this 
mass of water changes in temperature quite slowly, 
so that after a little experience, the lamps may be 
so regulated, that the fluctuations of temperature 
are not very great. The most abundant ventilation 
is provided. This is superfluous in cold weather, 
but very important in warm, as the products of 
combustion, when the lamp is turned down very 
low, are without doubt deleterious to the eggs, or 
rather the chicks within them. My own days being 
largely spent away from home, the Incubator was 
left to the care of a lad of 11 years, who did very 
well, but could not be expected to take note of all 
the changes of temperature, and raise or lower the 
flame accordingly. We have had some fair hatches, 
and the young birds have proved exceedingly hardy 
and healthy, quite so much so as apy we ever 
raised. A very small percentage were weakly, and 
since what may be termed the casualties of the 
nest, we have had no deaths by disease, and but 
one or two by accident. A hawk took one, one 
was chilled in the dewy grass of a cold merning, 
another was killed by a cross hen, and that is about 
all. We have used what is called 
A Hydro-Mother, 

which is a brooding box with a water-tank, having 
a screwed top opening, and which will hold 10 
quarts of water. We fill it with boiling water, and 
the chicks nestle under it, having a few folds of 
flannel between it and their backs. In cold spring 
weather, the tank was filled morning and evening, 
in moderate weather, in the evening only, and as 
soon as the chicks began to take care of themselves 
—except on very cold nights—they were left to 
keep one another warm. When a fresh hatch was 
added, as a rule, the tank was heated once or twice. 
This of course in dry spring weather. On cold 
rainy days, we warmed the tank. I think this sys- 
tem is, on the whole, better than heating by a lamp. 
The “‘ Mother ’’ we use, will hold about 50 chicks, 
one or two weeks old. We have adopted the prac- 
tice of excluding the older ones, by putting wire 
net of two inch mesh before the door. This forces 
the big ones to put up with an old fashioned hen 
coop standing close by, except on very cold nights, 
when we want them inside for extra warmth for the 
young chicks, and they are allowed to pass within. 

A pair of little wheels were placed under the rear 
end of the brooding box, and so it is moved about. 
The chicks thus become accustomed to associate 
their domicile with no particular locality, which 
will enable us, as the scason progresses, to move 
them up and associate them with the other fowls. 
This is the story of our own chicken raising this 
season. We have kept in the brooder about forty 
chicks ata time. None have been trodden to death 
by the hens. None have been killed by taking ref- 
uge in the wrong coop. None have been troubled 
with lice or other parasites of any kind. Gapes has 
been unknown, and of course they have been 
thriftier and happier than any similar lot of chick- 
ens we have ever raised. 

Good Luck with Incubators. 

I alluded to the fact that some of my neighbors 
were trying incubators in a small way. They have 
had better luck than I. Their incubators had self- 
regulating attachments, and as a consequence there 
was less watchfulness required to keep the tem- 
perature right. They have hatched forty to sixty 
per cent of the eggs—that is, of the fertile eggs. 

The story has often been told how plainly 


The Chick can be Seen in the Egg, 
but unless a person makes a study of it and ex- 
amines egg after egg, time after time, with care and 
a good strong light, very little idea can be had. 
Pictures of the appearances would only mislead, 
for the same egg looks differently as it is turned 
and as the motions within it are more or less active. 
Of course all the observations are like watching the 
movements of vessels in a fog, but yet are quite 
clear when the observer knows what to look for. 
It would be worth while for any one to break an 
egg a day for the first two weeks, for up to nearly 
that time the examination of the eggs before the 
lamp will be of use. After that no illumination 
will give much idea of the continued development. 
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First, we observe on the second day an obvious 
cloudiness in some eggs—others that prove fertile 
show very little if any, perhaps on account of the 
thickness of the shells. The next day the cloud is 
denser and more local, the next, the head is seen 2s 
a black or dark spot, and about the fifth day it will 
be observed to move about considerably. A motion 
due to the fact that the yolk which contains at or 
near its upper surface the germinal vesicle or seat 
of life, is caused to float in the albuminous fluid by 
which it is surrounded, the germ side up, by means 
of thick masses of albumen, called chalaze. This 
floating up of the yolk, and of the cloudy appear- 
ance and of the dark spots which indicate the 
places of the eyes and heart, and more or less of 
other organs as the time progresses, is of course 
entirely involuntary, but the motions which may 
be seen on and after the fifth day are obviously 
voluntary, and I suppose arise from the fact that 
the intense light is more or less disagreeable to the 
little prisoner. In some cases this motion is dis- 
tressingly active, so that the observer’ is impelled 
to lay the egg aside and give the little fellow a 
rest, for fear of hurting him from over exertion. 
The Removal of Infertile Eggs 


is of course easy, and the thing to do. I found 
that eggs which had been ten days in the Incubator 
and were still clear, and when boiled for salad were 
perfectly good, but of course it would have been 
just as well to have removed them on the third or 
fourth day. An infertile egg will remain through 
the whole period of incubation without essential 
change, but those in which vitality has once exist- 
ed, especially if development has once begun and 
then been destroyed, will scon spoil. So long as 
eggs remain vital they may be kept fit to eat—at 
least for many uses. For hatchiag they should be 
fresh of course, and the fresher the better. 

Eggs should be kept for any purpose in a cool, 
rather moist place, like an ordinary cellar, aud 
turned once in three or four days. This turning is 
to prevent the yolk from adhering to the shell. 
When this occurs the vitality of the egg is lost. 


Dry Spring Weather. 


May drouths are dreadful. Nothing so takes the 
pluck out of farmers as to ste the grass crop burn- 
ing up in May, or the rye over their broad acres 
struggling up to get two or three feet high and 
heading out with ears two inches long. Wheat 
comes on a little later, and there may be hope for 
that, and spring grains with plenty of rain may 
take a start as late as the first of June. With 
what shall we supplement the lost grass erop? 

I am sowing “‘ Golden Millet.” I tried it a few 
years ago and raised a heavy crop, which was well 
liked by the cattle—rather coarse hay it is true, but 
if the cattle will eat it as well as they did before, I 
shall be satisfied. Some of my neighbors are put- 
ting in Hungarian Grass. That is an older and bet- 
ter known forage plant, and they know all about 
it. They have raised ‘‘ Hungarian ’’ and sold their 
timothy for years, and are satisfied. The 


New Sorghum, ‘‘Early Amber Sugar Cane,” 


promises well as a fodder crop, and I have a small 
patch of that to report upon by and by, but after 
all when it comes to a main crop—when I must put 
in something which will surely furnish good and 
abundant fodder I fall back on corn, Southern 
White Dent, or Evergreen Sweet. The millets and 
the sorghums, and the Prickly Comfrey and such 
things, must stand aside for corn. I suppose I am 
as old-fogyish as my neighbors who prefer Hunga- 
rian to Golden Millet, but old friends and true 
friends are to be held fast to in such times as these 
when clover and timothy and even orchard grass 
“go back on us.”? This is a season for the French 
system of tanking corn-fodder— ‘‘ ensilage’’ —to 
prove its worth. The experiments, which have 
been well made, indicate that the value of the 
process is not much overrated. It is a pity that we 
can not try this on a small scale, for so many more 
would thus gradually work into it. 

It seenis as if a season beginning so dry would 
prove a wet one by and by, and even if so, the need 
of fodder crops will be felt, and much can be done 
after the first of July, Southern cow peas, and all 








the millets may be sown after that, and will make a 
crop with any good superphosphate, or with fine 
bone-dust and guano. I have had the best luck 
with that—say fifty pounds of Peruvian guano toa 
barrel of bone-dust. The war on the west coast of 
South America makes guano scarce and is likely to 
cut off our supply. Strangely enough we have no 
really guod substitute for this valuable fertilizer. 


or 


A Floor for a Cow’s Stall. 


—>— 
A floor so constructed as to allow of the quick 
removal of all liquid manure, and thus be kept 
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Fig. 1.—A PORTION OF THE 


comparatively clean, is shown in the accompanying 
engravings. The sketches and description are from 
“CC. A. N.,” Rockingham Co., N. H., who has had 
a floor of this kind in use for some time, and is 
highly satisfied with it. Figure 1 represents a part 

of the stable floor, the 
/ front portion, D, for the 
manger and the fore- 
legs of the animals, is 
solid flooring. The rear 
portion is made of deep, 
but narrow slats, F, 
which are  wedge- 
shaped, being narrow 
below and placed one 
inch apart. The slats, 
one of which is shown 
in figure 2, are 3 inches 
deep, 14 inch wide on top and 2 inch on the bottom. 
The floor complete is shown in figure 3. The slats 
rest on cross-timbers, and are far enough from the 
floor below to permit the use of a hoe in removing 
the manure, and also to rake under litter of any 
kind toabsorb the liquid manure. The floor should 





Fig. 2.--SINGLE SLAT. 


Fig. 3.—THE FLOOR IN USE. 


be so long that there may be no danger of the cow 
stepping off at the rear. ‘‘ The slats should be of 








white oak or some hard-wood that will not break 
or wear out quickly. Those who have used this 
plan of floor for the stable like it very much ; it gives 
the cows achance to lie down with some comfort,”’ 





A Log Raiser. 


It is the thoughtful man who avails himself of 
any contrivance by means of which a heavy load 
can be moved without the direct application of 
main strength. This is what is called advantage in 
mechanics; and it can be obtained by the use of 
any one of the six mechanical powers, viz., the 
lever, wheel and axle, pulley, inclined plane, wedge, 
and screw; or a combination of two or more of 
these working together. To this end, the gaining 
of advantage, all machines are made. Mr. Peter 
Werner, Dubuque Co., lowa, sends a sketch and 
description of a device for raising logs, which is 
shown in the accompanying engraving. The stand- 
ard consists of two hard-wood planks 2 by 6 and 7 
feet long; cleats two inches thick are inserted be- 
tween them at the ends, and well fastened by bolts. 
A support 2 by 2 inches of sufficient length, and 
fastened with a bolt, holds the standard in position. 
A lever 4 feet long, with a hook, passes between 
the two planks of the standard. The latter has two 
rows of holes 4 inches apart and 3 inches apart 





A DEVICE FOR RAISING LOGS. 


in the rows. Two stout pins are necessary to hold 
the lever, which latter is provided with notches 
to fit the pins. In working the machine the pins 
are alternately moved up a hole at a time. “In 
this manner, a man can raise a log 3 feet in diameter 
on to the wagon without other help.” There is 
certainly an advantage to be gained in using such 
devices if the most is to be made out of a limited 
amount of muscle or power of any kind. Of course 
it takes longer, but it is easier, and in that is the gain. 





Hungarian Grass.—A quick growing plant 
is required for the production of a second crop 
upon the early rye or other stubble, and this is well 
supplied in the Hungarian Grass. If the season 13 
warm and the moisture sufficient, with a rich soil, 
a large crop of this valuable fodder may be pro- 
duced in from six: to eight weeks. About’ one 
bushel-of- seed. is required per acre, to be-sowa 
broadcast and slightly harrowed im. From;the 
rapidity of its growth, the Hungarian Grass may be 
safely sewn as late as July; but the best results 
may be expected when sown as early as Jane. 
Sown atintervals Of a week or so it will give a puc- 
cession Of excellent succulent green fodder, and 
that when other green food is often scarce. The 
plant, when allowed to ripen fully, has a head bear- 
ing .a..multitude of -hard, sharp bristles er-awns, 
which are irritating to the stomach, especially those 
of horses which have fed abundantly upon it. Trou- 
ble from these can be avoided by cutting the crop so 
soon as the head is formed, and at the same time 
a better fodder in all other respects is obtained. 
Its excellence as a soiling crop is enly equalled by 
its value for fodder when cured as hay. A few 
acres of Hungarian Grass on any farm is a good 
index of thoughtful and profitable farming. 
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A Cheap and Convenient Poultry House. 


Poultry Houses may rng expensive buildings—or 
suitable accommodations that answer the purpose 
equally well may be very cheaply made. The essen- 

‘ tial requisites are a warm, dry, well-lighted and ven- 
tilated shelter, that will ensure comfort in winter, 
with convenient arrangements for roosts, feeding 
space, and nest boxes. In winter, light and warmth 
are of the first importance. Fowls will not lay 
when confined in cold, wet, and dark apartments. 
Windows facing the south or southeast, large 
enough to admit the sun freely, should be provided, 
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Fig. 3.—FRONT VIEW OF POULTRY HOUSE. 


and made to slide so that a free circulation of air 
ean be secured in summer. The accompanying plan 
of a poultry house will be found convenient, when 
two varieties of fowls are kept; yards being made 
in front of each compartment for an out-door 
range, when it is necessary to keep them in con- 
finement. If but a single variety is kept, the hall 
and compartment at one end will answer the pur- 
pose, and the door, A, fig. 1, opening at the side, 
may be placed at the end. The ground plan, shown 
in fig. 1, is 10 by 29 feet ; apartments for fowls 10 | 
by 12 feet ; A, outside door ; B, hall, to provide for 
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not desirable near the hore stable, as vermin are 
liable to get on the horses unless extreme care 
is constantly exercised in their extermination. 





The Use of Hay Tedders. 


> 
Since the introduction of the mowing machine 
there has been no implement put into the hands of 
the farmer of more importance than the Hay Ted- 
der. At the present time, tedders are so perfect in 
their mechanism, and so easy in their action, that 
they may be ranked among the necessary labor and 
time-saving machines of the farm. The tedder is 
of more importance now 
than in the days when the 
grass was cut with the 
scythe, because the mowing 
machine leaves the grass 
evenly and compactly 
spread — like a blanket — 
over the surface of the 
meadow, so that while the 
| | upperside becomes parched 
i | | and brittle, the lower por- 
Th | tion remains wet and green. 
wy Wh The swaths of the scythe 
mower were shaken out by 
a hand fork, and the grass 
left in a position for the air 
to penetrate the mass to dry 
it. Now, the tedder follows the mower and tosses 
the closely laid grass into all sorts of ‘‘ criss-cross ’’ 
shapes, and the very best conditions of rapid and 
even curing are thus provided. By its use the hay 
may be in many cases so rapidly made that the 
green grass cut in the morning is well cured, and 
may be housed, hay at evening. The value of hay 
depends so largely upon the way in which it is 
cured, that when the importance of the tedder is 
considered we must look beyond the time and labor 
saved, and note that the quality of the hay is much 
improved by its judicious use. In view of the ex- 








storing feed, giving access tothe 4 

nests without entering the apart- 7 
ments in which the fowls live. 
Slatted gates, 64 feet high, are 
placed at C; the space above the 
gates, and above the nest boxes, 
should be slatted to allow a free 
circulation of air. Large win- 
dows are in the side at D, D; £, 
nest boxes; F, roosts. The back 
nests are 4 feet high, front nests 
2 feet; with large Asiatic fowls 
the roosts should be made nearer the floor. Figure 2 
is a section through the middle of the house—from 
Otof,in fig.1. The slats in front of the nest box- 
es are marked H; other letters as in fig. 1. The 
front elevation, 9 ft. high, is shown in fig. 3. The 
doors, @, G, for fowls, are near the main door, A, 
and within reach from the hall, so that they can be 
readily closed without going into the fowl apart- 
ment, An opening may be made over the main 
door, A, for the purposes of ventilation, with a 
sliding shutter that may be partly or entirely closed 
from the alley. The nest boxes may be 1 foot wide 
and 16 inches high. For convenience in cleaning, 
the nest boxes may be made in sections, so that 








Fig. 2. —VERTICAL SECTION THROUGH THE HOUSE. 


perience which the American farmers have thus far 
had with hay tedders, it is clear that they are not 
only economical machines, but a growing necessity. 





Feeding Waste Products—Starch Feed; 
Grains, Ete. 


Various mntiiibinnneen 0: produce refuse which has 
more or less value, and it not rarely happens that 
the success of a process may depend upon the 
proper disposal of this refuse. Farmers are inter- 
‘ested in some of these articles, The English farm- 
er finds it profitable to send to this country for the 
refuse of our manufacturers of Linseed Oil, in the 
shape of Oil Cake. The refuse of breweries has 
long been used under the name 





they can be readily taken apart. The architectural 
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e444.) of “grains,” as have bran and 
other refuse of the flouring mills. 
The introduction of the manufac- 
ture of starch from corn, brought 
another material, “‘starch waste,” 
to the notice of farmers, and 
still more recently, the produc- 
tion of glucose, or grape sugar, 
from corn,has placed still another 
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finish of the exterior is a matter of taste, and may 
conform to that of the surrounding buildings, or, | 
where cheapness is an object, something like fig. 4 
or 5 may answer the purpose. Poultry houses are 


frequently made as a lean-to against other build- 
iii ings, but all things considered, it is best to have 
ig them stand apart, and by themselves. They are 


D Oo 
Fig. 1.—G@ROUND PLAN OF THE HOUSE. 


refuse product on the market as 
Sugar Waste, Glucose Waste, or 
Sugar Meal. Some of these refuse products, like 
oil cake, can be transported a Jong distance, and be 


| kept without change, while others are readily per- 


ishable, and can only be utilized as food for stock 
by farmers who live near the factories. The num- 
ber of inquiries concerning the feeding values of 
these waste products, show that farmers are inter- 
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ented in ie malian ; ; these, as well as inquiries ag 
to the feeding value of other grains, as compared 
with corn, were referred to Prof. Atwater ; we bring 
his several replies together in the present article, 
‘Corn Feed.” ‘‘Starch Feed,” 

waste from the manufacture of starch and glucose 
from corn. No analyses of waste from glucose 
manufacture are, so far as we know, accessible, 
Below are analyses of ‘‘Starch Waste,” or ‘Corn 
Starch Feed ” from the 
Glen Cove Starch Man- 
ufactory, Long Island. 
No. 1, analyzed by Prof. 
Atwater, ‘‘as_ taken 
from the factory,’ 
weighs from 75 to 85 
lbs. per bushel, averag- 
ing 80 lbs., and costs 23 
cts. per 100 Ibs. It is 
fed to milch cows,about 
one peck at a feed, be- 
ing mixed with corn 
meal, bran, and sometimes roots. No. 2, analyzed 
by Prof. Johnson, is described as ‘sold in New 
Haven, Conn., at 20 cts. per bushel....a moist, 
slumpy, mass, with a sourish smell.’’ 























Fig. 4.+£ND VIEW. 
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nutrients at 43 cts. per 
Ib. for albuminoids and 
fats, and °/,, cts. per Ib. 
for carbohydrates, the Fig. 5.—FRONT ELEVATION. 
valuation would be 39 cts. per 100 Ibs. Doubtless 
the glucose waste is very similar to the starch waste. 


Corn Meal and Grains—Their Feeding Values. 

In the American Agriculturist for Jan., 1879, p. 10, 
Dec., 1879, p. 497, and Jan., 1880, p. 9, are analyses 
and valuations of feeding-stuffs with explanations. 
The following figures, from these and other sources, 
refer to American products. They represent, not 
the total percentage3 of nutritious materials, but 
the amounts that are calculated from composition 
and results of feeding trials, to be actually digesti- 
ble, and hence nutritious : 
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Corn, N. E. yellow, 8-rowed.. 8.4 | 66.8; 2.8; 8.8 | 1.04 
Corn, Western, yellow....... 9.5 | 67.9| 25] 9.9 | 0.97 
Corn; Southern, white ....... 8.2 | 67.6) 2.4] 9.1] 1.04 
Corn; a | ee ae 96/168]; 5.9; 8.0! 1.19 
Oats, No. a 8.7 | 43.3 4.0 | 6.2 | 0.94 
Barley. feed Poisons ees 132) 1071 | 87:1] 2:1 | 6:2 | 1.05 
SS Ss - 7.3] 0.1 1.4| 7.3 | 0.82 
Wheat-bran, (shorts) . : 100 | 48:5} 3:1] 5.6) 1.01 
RII as so sn5s0s6asse0e% 8.9 | 54.8) 2.6) 6.9 | 1.00 
Rye- —1 ee eee 12.2 | 46.2} 3.6) 45] 1.00 
Sturch-waste (from corn) . 8.2} 19.3) 1.8| 7.4 | 0.89 
Malt-aprouts.... ..........00. / 20.8 | 43.7] 0.9] 22) 1:33 
Palm-nut meal..............:- 12.9 | 56.8 | 14.0) 7.2 | 1.6% 
Cotton-seed meal............. $3.2 | 17.6 | 16.2} 1.8 | 2.80 
Linseed-cake ...... ........+ 27.6 | 2701104! 20! 1.89 











EASTERN vs, WESTERN CorN.—The anulysis of 
‘Western Yellow’’ Corn represents sample as 
brought in bulk from the West. Western Corn, 
well cured and housed, is fully equal to Eastern, 
but the field-cured corn, as it actually comes to the 
Eastern markets, seems to be somewhat inferior to 
our home-grown, as the figures aboveimply. Those 
who wish to study into the composition of Ameri- 
can Corn, and other Feeding-stuffs, will find a val- 
uable Compilation of Analyses of these foods, by 
Dr. E. H. Jenkins, in the Report of the Connec- 
ticut Agricultural Experiment Station for 1879. 











London Purple vs. Paris Green.—Both of 
these substances are deadly poisons, and equally ef- 
fective in killing the Potato Beetle. The “ Purple” 
has some advantage over the ‘‘ Green”? in its great- 
er cheapness, it being a secondary product in the 
making of anilinc dyes. Cheapness obviates the 
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temptation to adulterate it, as has been done with 
Paris Green. The Purple is more finely pulverized 
and can be more thoroughly distributed either in 
the dry or wet way, and its color is more striking 
than the ‘‘Green,’’? an important characteristic in 
any poison, making it more conspicuous to the eye, 


About Training Animals, 


‘‘The Ox knoweth roy owner, and the Ass his 
master’s crib,’’ was the expression used 2,640 years 
ago, by one of the grandest writers of that period, 
when he wished to express the stupidity of a peo- 
ple who could not or would not think or ‘“‘con- 
sider.”’?, The form of expression and joining him 
with the ass, show the low estimate placed upon 
the intelligence of the ox in those days, and there 
has been little change in this respect down to our 





TRAINED OXEN ENJOYING THE SEE-SAW OR ‘ TEZTER-BOARD.”’ 


own times, despite the wonderful improvements 
made in the physical form of some bovine breeds. 
We attribute to horses a knowledge almost human, 
in the feats they are taught to perform, and we all 
have seen or heard of the ‘‘learned pig” even. 
But the most that is expected or sought for in the 
ox isto understand ‘“ Haw,” ‘‘Gee,” ‘ ’G’long,”’ 
and ‘‘ Whoa,” and the failure to do so brings the 
inevitable blow from the goad. Thanks to a Massa- 
chusetts farmer, and to the enterprise of the noted 
showman, this low estimate of our patient, faithful 
servant is likely to be greatly modified. The tens 
of thousands of boys, and men too, who visit Bar- 
num’s ‘‘ Greatest Show on Earth,’’ as he is pleased 
to call it, will carry home one new idea at least, if 
they profit as much as we did, by dropping in 
specially to see the “ trained steers,’ as that came 
directly in the line of our profession. They will 
learn that patience, kindness, firmness, with a 
reasonable amount of mental ability themselves, 
and using it, will bring the ox up to almost as high 
a degree of intelligent action and performance as 
has ever been exhibited by any other domestic ani- 
mal, whether horse or pig, and we had almost said 
dog, though if half the stories told of dogs be half 
true, we must allow them to be a good deal human, 
One useful lesson we would inculcate is, that, as 
patient as is the ox, he doubtless feels, more than 
we are apt to think of, the cruel blows that are 
ever falling upon him from the first hour of being 
yoked until led to the slaughter-house, and not 
even there allowed the most kindly mode of sacri- 
tice—as witness the clubbing, the torture of being 
swung up by one leg, encircled with a chain, ete, 
A second lesson is, that by proper treatment he 
may be trained to be even a much more service- 
able friend and servant than he now is. Our own 
artist has illustrated, a single feat we saw performed 
by a pair of young steers—grade Alderneys, or per- 
haps a cross between Alderneys and Ayrshires, said 
to be twins, rather under medium size, of dark 
chocolate dun color, shading into black, with flecks 
and patches of white—about three years old, and 
raised, we believe, by Henry N. Taft, of Worcester 
Co., Mass. Well, these trained steers or oxen 
marched tv the sound of music, danced to it a good 
deal better than the writer could ; they, at word of 
command, or by motion of a whip (not hit by it) 
changed positions, lay down in different postures 
and places; knelt and waiked about on their knees ; 
they gambolled with each other in various ways, 


just as signaled to do by word or a wave of the 


hand ; they each lay down, and the other walked 








over the prostrate one ; and they climbed and stood 
upon boxes scarcely larger than a barrel; one 
would stretch himself out with his fore and hind 
feet upon two separate boxes, and the other 
crouched down and passed back and forth under 
his mate as often as directed to do so, and then 
changed places and repeated the performance ; they 
walked up and down stairs, also came up in oppo- 
site directions, saluting (we suppose) as they passed. 
The boys cheered the most when one of them 
mounted the platform at the head of half a dozen 
steps, and reaching up his head pulled a string 
with his mouth that fired a pistol on the top of a 
pole above. (But this was a trick—the boys ata 
distance probably did not see that there was a small 
toothsome carrot on the end of the string.) The 
older people joined most in the cheering when these 
oxen deliberately, and with a good deal of ingenui- 
ty, managed to get on to 
the opposite ends of a 
long plank placed across 
a center stand two or 
more feet high as a ful- 
crum, and then changed 
their center of gravity and 
see-sawed as prettily as 
any two boys or girls do 
when they call out, ‘‘ now 
we go up, up, upie, and 
now we go down, down, 
downie.” And still more, 
one of them took posi- 
tion over the center, and 
by throwing his weiglt 
first upon his hind afid 


| then upon his fore-feet, which he did with ease, 


and made the long ends of the plank see-saw with 
a rapidity and regularity quite equal to their waltz- 
ing, in which they tripped off at a step that would 
hardly be called “light ”’ or “ fantastic,’? but live- 
ly, whirling and circling in a way which must cer- 
tainly have been dizzy and mazy enough for them. 
We do not remember all their performances, but 
have given enough toshow what can really be done 
in the way of teaching oxen. They were as gentle 
as cosset lambs, yet bright, sprightly, and quick in 
their motions. They travel in the yoke together, 
and go through all their performances without any 
boisterous words of command, without any whip- 
ping, but with a small whip always in sight, and 
perhaps an occasional threat, to quicken their obedi- 
ent action. Their performances are simply the re- 
sult of training, and as such are the evidence of 
patient, careful work, hour after hour, again and 
again repeated, bya kindly man. His success natur- 
ally suggests to the thoughtful mind the topic of 
How to Do It. 

The writer has had a certain success in training 
animals, which leads him not only to appreciate 
good results, but to know by what means they 
were brought about. When dogs are trained under 
the lash, they may do very well, but it is crouch- 
ingly, with the tail between the legs, with a certain 
uncertainty, as if they did not know for sure 
whether the dreaded lash might not be their re- 
ward even for well doing. This is pitiable, and is 
not the case with Mr. Barnum’s cattle. They know 
that the whip is in reserve—and thatis right. They 


have enough of what we may say is ‘“‘human” in | 


them to need both the reward of well doing, and 
the dread of the consequences of inattention and 
laziness. These are the “‘ besetting sins’ of oxen, 
and in fact of animals generally—as well brute as 
human. Now and then we have a horse, a dog, an 
ox, not unfrequently a boy, nervous, wide-awake, 
quick, thoughtful, prompt, easy to teach, that is, 
quick to learn, and with a goodmemory. Such are 
pleasant pupils, and do their teachers credit, but it 
is no reason why the stupid or less bright ones should 
not also be trained. Here is where the use of the whip 
comes in, not to produce fear of the consequence of 
honestly made blunders, if we may use the expres- 
sion, but to keep the faculties active, and the wide- 


awake condition the prevailing one—not a punish- | 


ment, but a spur. The observations apply equally to 
horses, dogs, cattle, and children, but of course each 
of these has its peculiar nature and tendencies which 
must be rationally considered, and must guide our 




















training ; with oxen which are slow in their motions, 
and deliberate in their thought and perceptions, the 
quality of patience and kindliness is especially nec- 
essary in training. It is easy to make any animal 
wild and scary, and so spoil the work of hours of 
patient labor, and cause a lack of that confidence 
in the trainer which is absolutely essential to suc- 
cess. When provoked by stupidity or wilful ov 
stinacy, the trainer is very apt to get angry. It is 
the worst thing he can do, and if he can’t help it, 
the thing for him to do—the only thing for any 
teacher to do—is to lay down his whip or rod and 
go away by himself and coo) off ; stir up in his own 
heart a sympathy for the brutes or for the boys. 

We do not mean that iu training animals a man may 
after a while go back, when cooled off—and then 
punish—that is well enough in the case of boys, for 
we ‘‘humans”’ have better memories and reasoning 
powers than brutes, and understand that punish- 
ment may be delayed and still be just, while with 
animals the punishment must always follow the 
offense quickly, promptly, kindly, coolly, coldly, as 
if a law of nature had been broken. If an ox runs 
into the thorn-bush, the thorns prick, they scratch 
his hide, they enter his flesh, they Aurt—not after a 
while, but then and there, without consideration or 
pity. The punishment is exactly measured to the 
offense. We have an advantage over this thorn- 
bush system of training in that we may use per- 
suasive measures—7ewards as well as punishment— 
carrots and sugar asa reward for well doing. When 
the cattle in the show fired a pistol, they did it by 
nibbling at a carrot. (We suggest to the great 
Showman that a duel between the oxen, with clowns 
for seconds, a mule for referee, and the carrots 
labelled ‘‘ satisfaction,’? would be an appropriate 
satire, which would be appreciated by the people 
and satisfactory to the cattle, if the carrots be fresh.) 

a age gee ek 

A Garden Brush,.—Mr. L. Prentice, Leaven- 
worth Co., Kansas, sends a sketch and description 
of a Garden Brush which he has “‘ used with great 
satisfaction for putting in small seeds. It con- 
sists of three poles about three inches in diameter, 
two of which are arranged as cross bars pinned to- 
gether near each end, but about eight inches apart ; 
and the third one, serving as a tongue, passes under 
the front bar and over the rear one, and is pinned 
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Fig. 1.—coNsTRUCTION OF THE BRUSH. 


or bolted to both. The front bar has several up- 
right pins on which the brush is hung by forks in 
the brush, and passing under the rear pole is held 
at am angle of about 45 degrees, bringing the small 
ends of the brash into wear until worn too short, 
when they are easily replaced.’? The construction 
of this garden brush, which is so handy for smooth- 





Fig. 2.—THE BRUSH COMPLETE. 


ing over the ground and covering small seeds sown 
in rows, is shown in figure 1, and in figure 2 it 
is complete and ready for use in the garden. 
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Keeping One Cow. 
[SECOND PRIZE ESSAY.] 
Se 

[The judges who patiently went through the task 
of reading over 70 essays of various lengths, inform 
us that there were many of these that in some one 
particular were superior to all others, but that in 
:warding the prizes they were governed solely by 
the conditions of the offer. We here give the essay 
to which the second prize was awarded. It was 
signed ‘‘ Doctor,” and was found to be by W., L. 
Battles, Gerard, Pa. The prize essays, together 
with several of the most desirable of the others, 
will soon appear in a pamphlet or book form.—EDs. ] 

Instead of writing on how a cow might be kept, 
I propose simply to tell just how we manage our 
cow, what we feed her, how we procure that food ; 
in fact, everything relating to her care, so that any 
one can go and do likewise. 

“ Spot,”’ we call her, for she has a beautiful white 
spot in her forehead, is not a Jersey, for we can 
not afford to buy one at the prices at which they 
are held with us; nor isshe a thorough-bred of any 
kind ; yet she is a good cow, of medium size, fills 
a twelve-quart pail each night and morning, when 
her milk is in full flow, that raises a thick coat of 
rich cream, which, after being churned, furnishes 
all the butter needed for a family of six, and some 
to spare. Our place is small, only two acres, and a 
portion of this is covered by the dwelling, barn, 
poultry-house, etc. The fruit garden occupies 
about one-fourth of an acre, and from this portion 
nothing is grown to furnish food for ‘“‘Spot.’? Ad- 
joining the barn there is 
Half an Acre in Grass, 
or mostly clover; fine manure is liberally spread 
over this each spring and fall, and every spring a 
quart of clover seed is sown, so as fast as the old 
plants die out, young ones ‘take their place. A 
bushel of land plaster is sown on this when the 
grass begins to start in the spring. This plot pro- 
duces a very heavy growth of grass and clover, 
enabling us to cut it three times each season; 
about the first of June, August, and October. A 
coat of fine manure is always spread over the ground 
immediately after each mowing. The grass is most- 
ly cured, and makes fine hay for winter feeding. 
Occasionally a small portion of the crop is used 


green for soiling. Besides the land occupied by-| ote 
buildings, fruit garden, and clover plot, there re- | ag lag Lagan 
Bs, 8 é peg © re- | is warm in winter; it is well ventilated by two 


mains about one acre, which we call the garden. 
Here are grown all the vegetables for the family’s 
use, besides some to sell. About one-fourth of it 
is planted to Early Rose potatoes, and as soon as 
these are sufficiently ripe for use or market, they 
are dug, and sweet corn, in drilis, for fodder, is 
sown upon the land. Another fourth of an acre is 
planted to sugar-beets ; the ground being very rich, 
the yield is always large; this season (1879), al- 


| 





though very dry, I harvested 178 bushels. Our cow | 


is very fond of the beets, and I think there is noth- 
ing better to keep up a flow of milk, and they give 
it no bad flavor, as do turnips. An additional 
fourth of an acre is planted to sweet, or evergreen, 
corn ; as fast as the corn is picked for use or mar- 
ket, the green stalks are cut up, run through the 
cutting-box, and every particle of them consumed. 
As soon as the corn is all harvested, the ground it 
occupied is thoroughly fitted and manured, and 
then sown to winter rye, to be used for soiling the 
next spring, after which the ground is again pre- 
pared‘for corn. The remaining fourth acre is de- 
voted to early peas, beans, cabbages, and other 
garden vegetables ; as soon as one crop is off, the 
ground is prepared, and something else is almost 
always planted orsown; consequently, on the most 
of this acre, two crops are produced each season, 
except where sugar-beets are grown, or late cab- 
bages, which require the whole season to mature. 
With the clover on the half acre, and the forage 
crops and roots on the acre, we have not only had 
sufficient food for the cow the entire season, but 
have also kept our family horse, with the excep- 
tion of one load of oat straw purchased for three 
dollars, to mix in with the fodder corn; this is 
bard to cure sufficiently to keep bright and sweet 
through the winter, but by mixing a layer of corn- 








| sprinkled over it. 


fodder, and a layer of straw, it all comes out nice 
and bright. Besides keeping both horse and cow, 
we have marketed from this little farm, in berries, 
vegetables, butter, eggs, poultry, and one fat hog 
weighing, dressed, over 300 Ibs., $468 dollars worth 
of the above produce, keeping enough for our own 
use, and salting down one barrel of pork. 

The barn is 25 by 30 feet, with the stable on the 
south side. The stall for ‘‘Spot’”’ is five feet wide, 
and the floor on which she stands is five feet long, 
with a manger two feet wide in front, one and a 
half foot high next to the cow, and three feet next 
to the barn floor. She is fastened with a wide 
strap around her neck, attached to a chain eighteen 
inches long, which is fastened toa staple driven 
into a post at a corner of the stall adjoining the 
manger ; this gives her room to turn her head so 
as to lick any portion of her body. The floor is 
made of two-inch plank, battened on the under 
side with thin boards, raised from the ground ten 
inches in rear and one foot in front; all the drop- 
pings and urine fall into the four-foot alley behind. 
This alley has a clay floor beaten perfectly solid 
and level. Next tothe stable door is a large bin, 
10 by 7 feet, for storing road-dust or muck ; at the 
other end of the stable is another bin, 10 by 11 feet, 
for storing leaves for bedding. My great object is 
not only to make “Spot ’’ comfortable, and have 
her stable free from all bad odors, but to save all 
the manure, both liquid and solid. I find the 


Best Absorbent to be Dried Muck, 


pulverized, or road-dust from clayey roads. As it 
is easier to procure the latter, I generally make use 
of that, and always keep from two'to three inches 
of it in the alley; this effectually absorbs all the 
liquid portions and all offensive odors. Twice each 
day this is thrown out through a window closed by 
a sliding shutter in the rear of the stall, under a 
shed, where it remains until wanted for use. In 
the fall I go to the woods and procure a sufficient 
quantity of leaves to last until spring; a liberal 
use of these not only makes a nice, soft, clean bed, 
but largely increases the quantity of manure. The 
stable opens into a small yard, across one corner of 
which runs a small brook. Each morning the cow 
is permitted to go out and drink ; if the weather is 
pleasant, she is allowed to remain out an hour for 
exercise. She is let out the same at night, after 
sunset in warm weather, so that she will not be 
The barn is well battened, and 


windows, but these, in summer, are darkened by 
blinds, with wide slats to keep out the flies. Each 
morning, while ‘‘Spot’’ is eating her breakfast, 
she is well curried with a curry comb or card, and 
if any filth is observed on her bag or teats (which is 
very seldom), it is carefully washed off, if in win- 
ter, with warm water. She is 

Always Treated Pleasantly, Never Scolded, 

nor whipped ; consequently she never kicks over 


| the pail, or holds up her milk. She is fed in win- 


ter with a peck of sugar-bects cut up, both morn- 
ing, noon, and night; also a bushel of cut feed, 
either corn-stalks or clover hay, wet with a pailful 
of hot water, with two quarts of “sugar meal’ or 
bran, thoroughly mixed together, with a little salt 
I generally use what is known 
here as “‘sugar meal’ to mix with her feed; it is 
corn meal from the factory after the sugar or 
glucose has been extracted; it costs from 10c. to 
12ic. per bushel, and I prefer it to bran, and ‘‘Spot”’ 
likes it very much. We consider her a machine 
for converting the food we give her into milk, and 
the more we can get her to eat and digest, the more 
milk is obtained, and the greater the profit. Itisa 
good plan to change the food occasionally, substi- 
tuting carrots for beets, clover hay for corn fodder, 
for brutes, like mankind, are fond of a variety. 

There are root-cutters that can be procured for 
cutting up roots, but I have always used a common 
spade, ground sharp, and an empty flour barrel to 
hold the beets. It takes but afew minutes to cut 
up a mess of beets in that way. With one bin full 
of road-dust, and the other full with leaves, a win- 
ter’s supply of litter is secured, and it is surprising 
what a pile of manure we have in the spring. An- 
other valuable source of manure is the pig-sty, 








with plenty of leaves for a warm bed, and sufficient 
road-dust to absorb all the liquids, it is astonish- 
ing how clean our pigs are, and the sty is free from 
all bad odors; the big potatoes, and mammoth 
beets, show the richness of the pig-pen fertilizer. 
I think our fifty hens pay for all their food with 
the droppings the poultry-house furnishes. The 
roosts are over a slanting platform, which is kept 
covered with road-dust both summer and winter, 
the droppings fall on this floor, and roll down into 
a large box tw.lve feet long, three feet wide, and 
three feet deep. The dust the chickens work down 
with the droppings is sufficient to absorb all the 
ammonia and preserve all the fertilizing qualities 
of this most valuable guano. A large box of road- 
dust is always kept in the water-closet, a liberal use 
of which furnishes a quantity of most valuable 
fertilizer, besides freeing the closets from all nox- 
ious smells. The wash water and slops from the 
kitchen are utilized by being thrown on a pile of 
sods and other rubbish, which are forked over, and 
as soon as decayed, carted to the manure pile. 
From so many sources we are enabled to give our 
smal] farm a 
Most Liberal Supply of Manure 

each spring and fall, so that even with the double 
cropping most of it gets, it continues to improve, 
and yields more bountifully each succeeding season. 
For sugar beets, the ground is first manured heavily, 
plowed deep, and thoroughly pulverized with ‘the 
cultivator, then marked out in rows with a garden 
plow, two feet apart. Manure from the poultry- 
house is scattered in cach,furrow, which should be 
lightly covered with soil, so the seed will not come 
in contact with it ; drop the seeds about six inches 
apart, covering lightly with the garden rake. 
When the leaves are about four inches long, thin out 
to one plant in a place, and fill any vacancies with 
the plants pulled out. Hoe them thoroughly, de- 
stroying all weeds, which can easily be done by 
cultivating each time before hoeing, with a narrow 
cultivator. Keep the ground mellow, and cultivate 
three or four times, after which they will take care 
of themselves and soon cover the ground. With 
ground in good condition, and a fair season, 600 to 
800 bushels per acre can be easily produced. Let 
them grow until frost comes, when they should be 
dug with a garden fork, the tops cut off, and stored 
for winter. Those to be used before the first of 
March, are stored in the cellar, the others are 
buried in a long pit, digging out a shallow place, 


' piling up the roots about three feet high, and three 


feet wide, covering well with straw and sufficient 
soil to keep them from freezing, putting in a drain 
tile about every four feet in the top of the pile, 
with one end to project a little through the cover- 
ing, for ventilation. If the weather becomes very 
cold, lay a turf over the tile, and remove when 
pleasant. I grow carrots after the same plan, and 
store in like manner. I prefer beets, as they are 
so much larger, it is less trouble to gather and 
take care of them, and the crop is generally larger, 
still I always grow some carrots for a change. I 
plant sweet corn in drills, always put some fertili- 
zer along the furrow, dropping the kernels about 
eight inches apart, with the rows three feet wide, I 
commence planting soon after May first, and con- 
tinue at intervals until about July Ist, so I can 
have a fresh supply for use, and market, all the 
seasop. The sweet corn being grown on the plot 
sown to winter rye, for soiling, enables us to cut 
some portions of it twice, before the ground is 
needed for corn. When sowing corn for fodder, 
which is done as soon as we commence digging the 
early potatoes, I sow it in drills two feet apart, and 
drop the kernels about one inch apart in the drills, 
manure from the pigsty is first dropped in the 
furrow, and covered with soil at least two inches 
deep, or the corn will not come up. This fertilizer 
is so strong, if properly used it causes a most ex- 
traordinary growth of stalks. While the corn is 
small, cultivate it two or three times with a narrow 
cultivator, when it will take care of itself, and there 
will be a surprising growth of stalks ; I have them 
often six feet high. Just before time for frosts, 
cut it with a scythe, and set up in small bunches 
bound around the top, and leave to cure until cold 
weather. When it is to be put in the mow, spread 
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alternately a layer of stalks, and a layer of straw, 
and it will keep bright and sweet until wanted. 


The Rye for Spring Soiling, 


is sown when the sweet corn is picked, and stalks 
removed, in drills about ten inches apart. Fine 
manure is spread on the ground after plowing, and 
thoroughly mixed with the surface soil, and one or 
two hoeings being given to keep the ground mel- 
low, and to destroy any weeds that may make 
their appearance. By May Ist, the early sown rye 
will cover the ground with a dense growth, at least 
four feet high, furnishing a large quantity of most 
nutritious green food. On those portions of the 
plot where the latest corn is to be planted, two or 
three cuttings are made ; this makes most excellent 
food for the cow, and the quantity grown on this 
fourth of an acre will surprise any one who has 
never tried it. There is quite a plot of early peas, 
and as soon as the last picking occurs, while the 
vines are green, they are pulled and fed to ‘‘ Spot,” 
who relishes them very much. Turnips, or corn, is 
at once sown on the ground where the peas were. 

When our early cabbages are taken up, all the 
leaves, and much of the stalks, are turned into 
milk by taking them to the cow’s manger, and the 
ground at once planted, or sown, to something that 
will make more food. The beet, carrot, and turnip 
tops, and late cabbage leaves, make quite a quanti- 
ty of feed late in the fall, if care is taken in saving 
and preserving them. Possibly there may be some 
better forage crop than ‘evergreen,’ or sugar 
corn; I think another fal! I will try the Minnesota 
Amber Sugar Cane, in a small way. I tried Pearl 
Millet, in one row, this season ; it tillered, or spread 
wonderfully, but did not do so well as the corn, as 
the stalks were small, and the millet makes such a 
feeble growth, at first, it requires the whole season 
to make as much fodder as I get from corn sowed 
the fourth of July. I generally manage to have 
the cow come in about the first of September; by 
that means, the six weeks she is allowed to go dry, 
eccurs during the very warmest portion of the sum- 
mer, during July and August, when, with the facil- 
ities the person possesses who keeps but one cow, 
it is difficult to make good butter; it is also the 
season when butter most generally sells the lowest. 

The calf is taught to drink after it is a week or 
ten days old, and fed on a porridge made from skim 
milk and wheat middlings, or shorts ; by the time 
it is six weeks or two months old it will be well fat- 
tened, and can be sold to the butcher for veal, at a 
good price, for at that time of the season veal is 
scarce and in demand. The cow being in full flow 
of milk all winter, when butter is most always 
high, will pay a good profit for her feed and care. 
A couple of weeks previous to the time the calf 
should be born, I make a box stall on the barn floor, 
and permit the cow to run loose in it until the calf 
is taken away to learn to drink. During this time 
she should have a good bed of leaves, and the stall 
cleaned each night and morning. So far at such 
times I have experienced no difficulty, or trouble; 
should any occur, it is better to apply to an expe- 
rienced person, than to try and doctor her yourself. 
After the calf is born, I feed the cow on warm slops 
a day or two, permitting the calf to suck until the 
swelling has gone from her bag, and it has assumed 
its natural condition, then, as before stated, teach 
it to drink, which can easily be done, by inserting 
the finger in its mouth, and putting its head in the 
dish, cautiously withdrawing the finger, a few 
times, and in a short time you will have no diffi- 
culty, as it will help itself. 

In conclusion, I can say I have tried to state just 
how our cow is managed and kept. I presume 
there can be improvements made on our system. I 
shall be glad to take advantage of the experience 
of others, at any and all times. No record is kept 
of the milk obtained, nor the butter made. We 
know we have always plenty for the family’s use, 
and considerable to spare. Bread and milk fur- 
nish the children half their food a portion of the 
time ; pure milk and plenty of fresh fruits, in abun- 
dance, we consider to be one of the principal rea- 
sons why our family is so healthy, and we have so 
few doctor’s bills to pay. 

From our acre and a half, all the food has been 





grown for both cow and horse, except the $3 ex- 
pended for straw. The ‘‘sugar meal” given the 
cow has not cost over $5 during the past year ; it is 
safe to say that one half, and probably more, of the 
clover, corn fodder, green rye, etc., has been fed to 
the horse, consequently the keeping of the cow can 
all be credited to the small area of 


About Three-fourths of an Acre 


of land, in addition to an outlay of not exceeding 
$7 for meal, bran, and straw. This land, about 
one half of it, has also produced, in addition, full 
crops for the use of the family, or market, while 
the sour milk, and buttermilk have largely assisted 
in making 600 Ibs. of pork. The calf, at less than 
two months of age, was sold for $8, which more 
than paid for the extra feed bought for the cow. 
The family that has never kept a cow can hardly 
realize the satisfaction and benefits derived from 
such a source. Children, whose appetites are often 
capricious, will almost always relish a cup of cool 
milk. Cream, for our coffee at breakfast, is much 
enjoyed by all, but realized by few, and what can 
be more delicious than a nice dish of strawberries 
smothered in rich yellow cream. When we consider 
the small expense, the little trouble and care, con- 
trasted with the great benefits derived, it seems sur- 
prising that any family will deprive themselves of so 
great a boon as that of keepingacow. ‘“Doc7or.”’ 





Novelties are not always New. 
—<>_ 

Implements and devices of various kinds are 
from time to time brought out and fully explained 
as new, when the facts are frequently far otherwise. 
An illustration of this came to our notice a short 
time ago, in looking over an old work on agricul- 
ture, entitled, ‘‘ The English Improver Improved, 
or the Survey of Husbandry Surveyed ’’ (1652). On 
page 202 of this ancient work, a number of plows 
are figured, among which is, ‘‘ The Double Plough, 
ploughing two furrows atone time.” It is not to be 
expected that 228 years of the most progressive 
time in the world’s history has brought no changes 
in the construction of double plows ; but neverthe- 
less the fact of their antiquity remains the same. 
The directions for the making of the old double 
plow are very full, and as a matter of historical in- 
terest, we give some of the points, together with 
an exact reproduction of the plow itself. ‘‘The 
double plough shall be as plain as may be, it shall 
consist of one long beam of an ordinary length, and 
another short one, little above half the length of 
the other....I proceed to the making of the hinder- 
most plough, which must be made in all its members 
and branches like the other, except the beam cut 
off three inches before the Coulter-hole..... The 
handles upon the last plough you must set to the 





ship lyeth in this, whether it be Dutch or English 
Coulter..... If a Dutch Coulter, then the wheel to 
be very well slutted, and about ten inches high, 
and to go as true as possible; for the false cutting 
of the wheel will make you work at a great uncer- 
tainty, which Coulter is not useful, neither upon - 
stony, gravelly, flinty, broomy, or rooty ground, 
but upon pure turf, or pure 
mould, on which it goeth 
very easily. The midst of 
the wheel had need be an 
inch thick, because of wear- 
ing, and so wrought thinner 
and thinner towards the 
edge round, untill it comes 
to be as thin as a knife if it 
were possible, but because 
this Coulter is with many 
of high esteem, and of some 
advantage, and yet not much 
known, I will give you a 
figure of it, as also of the 
best sort of English for its 
compass.’’ This old instru- 
ment for cutting the sod before the plow, in its 
general make-up or ‘‘style,” as we may call it, is 
very different-from those used at the present day, 
but the principle of construction and action is the 
same, namely, a revolving cutting edge. Those per- 
sons who are of the opinion that the wheel Coulter so 
largely mentioned and generally re-introduced some 
years ago, was entirely new, must on seeing this, feel 
in some measure the basis of truth in the wise-man’s 
saying, ‘‘There is no new thing under the sun.” 
Replacing a Horse’s Shoe.—In the busy 
season on the farm there is often much time lost 
and work delayed by frequent journeys to the 
blacksmith shop. Many of these visits are un- 
avoidable; but when made for the simple resetting 
of asingle horseshoe, it is expensive. A job like 
the replacing of a ‘‘ thrown” shoe should be done 
at home. It is not a difficult one, and the needed 
tools are few and inexpensive. A light hammer, a 
pair of pincers, a punch, all of which every farmer’s 
work shop should contain for other uses, and a few 
horseshoe nails, are all that is necessaty. It might 
be well to add to this a blacksmith’s plane to smooth 
down the face of the foot, but for the simple reset- 
ting of the shoe this is not required. If the shoe 
is only loose, it may be tightened by driving up the 
old nails and clinching them anew, but if quite 
loose it had better be taken off, which can be done 
with the pincers, care being taken to not break the 
hoof. All the old nails should be removed by using 
the punch. The most difficult matter is the driv- 





Fig. 2.—ANCIENT 
WHEEL COULTER. 





| ing of the new nails, which must be so “‘ pointed ” 


| 


at the end that they may not go into the “ quick,” 





placing of it in his place, which I discover thus, 
the first plough standing in its working posture, the 
other plough with the handles to it, to be affixed 
on the nearer side, or left-hand, one furrow-breadth 
wider than the other, just in the same posture, 
both for depth and breadth as the other doth, and 
so held off from the first plough-beam, by a lining 
or filling of wood, just that substance as may con- 
tinue it firm and fast..... All which may be so 
keyed and cramped up, that it may be as one solid 
beam, and so move as the first moves..... I for 
present see not but it may be of excellent use and 
expedition, upon many lands in England; and to 
say much more is needless, in regard of which hath 
been before spoken, and experience of a good 
ploughman will order it at pleasure.””—Both the 
plow, and the language of its description are old, 
but on this account are not the less interesting. 
“¢ As to the Coulter, (fig.2), his truth of workman- 








Fig. 1.—THE DOUBLE PLOW OF THE 17TH CENTURY. 


but come to the upper surface of the hoof an inck 
or so above the sole. This can be learned by watch- 
ing a blacksmith, and if he is a goud-natured one 
he will willingly show how it is done. A little 
practice will render it an easy matter to drive the 
nails in the proper manner. As the nails are driven 
through, they should be turned down, and after- 
wards nipped off with the pincers and curved in to 
hold firmly. The work of resetting a shoe can be 
quickly done, and at a time when no loss is incurred. 
The morning before work, or the hour of rest at 
noon, may be so employed, and a journey saved, of 
miles it may be, to the nearest: blacksmith. The 
shoe may come off at a time when replacing it at 
once will save the labor of the team and hands for 
a half a day or more, in which case the ability to re- 
set the shoe is a very iabor-saving accomplishment, 
and should be possessed by every economic and 
energetic farmer throughout the country. 








A Baker’s Oven. 


The following designs, figs. 1, 2,3, and 4, repre- | 


sent a baker’s oven, suitable for a village of from 
twelve to fifteen hundred inhabitants. 


baker’s work-room, towards which the openings 
are made to face. This position is preferred be- 
cause of its accessibility in building and repairing. 
Figure 1 shows the position of the oven openings 
and doors, as they appear on the inside of the base- 
ment wall. The hight of this wall is 8 feet. If the 
general depth of the basement is less, then a pit is 
made in the bottom, immediately surrounding the 
oven front, with a marginal step of brick work. 
The doors and their frames are of cast iron, and are 
set in the brick-work when building. The upper 
double doors open from the oven’s mouth; below 
it is the door of the ash pit. The round opening 
above the double doors has an 8-inch iron collar, 
to which a smoke pipe is attached, leading to a 
chimney. The niche at the side, and on a level 
with the oven mouth, is for a yeast kettle, below 
which is also a grate, and ash-pit doors..... Figure 
2isa plan of the oven floor, and the surrounding 
walls ; A, floor, ‘‘ pear-shaped,’’ and measuring an 
average of 9 feet in diameter; B, iron grate bars, 
and frame; C, C, openings to the smoke flues; D, 
yeast kettle (16° quarts); 2, Z, foundations of | 
stone-work : F, mouth of oven; &, G, front wall. | 
....Figure 3 is a cross section showing the con- | 
struction of the foundations, ash-pit, oven arch or | 
dome, smoke flues, and the surrounding earth..... 








Fig. 1.—FRONT OF OVEN. 


Figure 4 represents the top of the completed oven, 
and the course of the smoke flues, the latter lead- 
ing from C, C, in fig. 2, to the smoke-pipe opening 
shown in figure 1..... In building it is important 
that the foundations shall be solidly constructed 
of the best material, at least 2 feet thick, and | 
13 feet square, with a perfectly level surface. | 

The shape of the floor is then described on the sur- 
face, the grate set, the floor laid of fire-brick, and 
the surrounding brick-work started to a hight of 4 
inches. The interior mold or form of the dome is 
then made of sand, raising the center 18 inches. 
The dome is laid upon this mold, the first course 
being of fire-brick and the balance of ordinary hard 
brick. Over the dome the smoke flues are laid, 
also of hard britk, and the whole covered witha 
coat of hydraulic cement mortar, and finally en- 
closed with earth. In laying the flues, care must 


















Fig. 2.—PLAN OF OVEN FLOOR. 


be taken to make the interior smooth with straight 
sides converging at the pipe opening from which 
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It is built | 
under ground, and usually placed below the side- | 
walk in front of, and adjoining the basement, or | 





| without washing. 












‘ ; | 
they may be cleaned as required. A damper is re- | 


| quired in the smoke-pipe to regulate the draught. 


The smoke flue from the kettle grate may be built | 
in the wall or by pipe leading to the chimney, as 


so!!!) 
uli} 








shall be most convenient. At completion the sand 
may be immediately removed from within the oven 
through the mouth, and the whole allowed to dry 
out for at least eight days, after which a slow fire 
may be started on the grate, and increased gradu- 
ally until the required degrees of heat are ob- 
tained, and the oven is then ready for baking. 





Sawdust for Bedding. 
ene 

One of our most valued correspondents writes : 
We have tried for two years dry sawdust in the 
cows’ stable, and on the whole like it better than 
any bedding we have ever tried. It makes a more 
comfortable bed, completely absorbs the urine, and 
the cow is kept clean with less labor than when any 
other is used. The objection to salt marsh sods, 
dried, or to headlands, and dry muck, is, that they 
soil the cow, and make it necessary to wash the 
bag before milking. Straw, of all sorts, soon be- 
comes foul, and, without more care than the ordi- 
nary hired man is likely to bestow, soils the cow’s 
bag also. Dry sawdust is clean, and makes a soft 
spongy bed, and is an excellent absorbent. The | 
bag is kept clean with the aid of a coarse brush 
A charge of 15 bushels in a com- 
mon box stall, or cow stable, will last a month, if 
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Fig. 3.—CROsS SECTION OF OVEN. 

the manure, dropped upon the surface, is removed 
daily. The porous nature of the material admits of 
perfect drainage, and of rapid evaporation, of the 
liquid part of the manure. The sawdust is not so 
perfect an absorbent of ammonia as muck, but is a 
much better one than straw, that needs to be dried 
daily, in the sun and wind, to keep it in comforta- 
ble condition for the animals. In the vicinity of 
saw and shingle mills, and of ship yards, the saw- 
dust accumulates rapidly, and is a troublesome 
waste that mill-owners are glad to be rid of. It can 
be had for the carting. But even where it is sold at 
one or twocentsa bushel, a common price, it makes 
avery cheap and substantial bedding. The satu- 
rated sawdust makes an excellent manure, and is so 
fine that it can be used to advantage in drills. It is 
valuble to loosen compact clay soils, and will help 
to retain moisture on thin sandy and gravelly soils. 
There is a choice in the varieties of sawdust for 
manure, but not much for bedding. The hard- | 
woods make a much better fertilizer than the resin- 
ous timber. To keep a milch cow in clean, com- 
fortable condition, we have not found its equal. * 
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Shocking Grain. 


One of the greatest sources of loss in the grain 


| field arises from the imperfect putting together of 
| the bundles in shocks for curing. 


The common 
practice of shocking grain in a careless and hurried 
manner is, in a literal sense, ‘* shocking.’’ It mat- 
ters not how perfectly all the other operations of 
the grain field are done, if the bundles are not prop- 
erly set and secured from the wind 
and rain, the grain can not be, in 
‘* catching weather,” above second 
class. If the shock becomes once 
wet through, as, if not well made, 
it is sure to be during a rain, the 
grain is very apt to grow in the 
shock, and poor flour, and con- 
sequently an inferior quality of bread, is the result. 
There is no trouble in making the shocks in the 
right way, if one determines to do it, and will use 
a little common sense. It is a common way to cut 
down and bind up, all the day through, and just as 
night is coming on, all hands turn to and set the 
sheaves up in the most rapid manner possible. 
Should a strong wind arise there are few shocks 
thus hastily thrown together, but will be whisked 
and tumbled into a confused heap. Hurried work 
like this is all wrong. If any farm-work should 
be done with care, it is the shocking of the grain. 
The number of bundles in the shock may vary 
somewhat, 16 is sufficient. Each bundle should be 
set firmly upon the ground, and this can be best 
done by taking one in each hand at the same time, 
bringing their heads closely together. After three 
pairs have thus 
been placed in 


Fig, 1. 


two rows, two 
more are to be 
put upon each 


side, thus mak- 
ing anoval shock, 
shown in outline 
in figure 1. The 
heads of all the 
bundles are then 

: to be pressed to- 
Fig. 2.—SINGLE CAP-SHOCK. gether, and the 
cap-sheaf adjxsted. This is done by taking an 
ordinary sheaf, with the band shoved down to with- 
in cight inches of the butt, and the top bent out into 
the shape of a funnel—this done, the sheaf is 
placed on the shock as shown in figure 2, <A see- 





ce — ae: 


| ond form of shock, which may 
| be considered a double form of 


the one just described, is shown 
in outline in figure 3, and con- 
sists of 16 bundles, including 
the two top-sheaves. Four pairs 
of bundles are first firmly set 
together, and three placed on 
each side. The cap-sheaves are 
made as in the first case, only one side of the 
“‘funnel”’ is left open, each sheaf forming one- 
half of the shock-cap, as shown in figure 4. Grain 


Fig. 3. 


| that is shocked in either of these methods, and is 
; done by a man who cares for the quality of his 


work, will stand and be perfectly safe and sound, 
when the piles made by boys too small to set the 
bundles firmly down, 
or worse, by careless, 
wasteful men, will be 
wet through and ap- 
proaching the state 
of a pile of litter. 
ee eee 

There is Work 

in America, — A 
ewriter in “The 
Farm” (Dublin), tells 
his countrymen that 
America is no place 
for the idler, but a country where work is wanted, 
and where it is always well awarded. “If 
equally diligent at home, our 
farmers would be able to give better wages, and 
more employment.’’ — “Thousands of laborers 





Fig. 4.—DOUBLE CAP-SHOCK. 


| think that they have only to go to America, make 
money, and live happy all their days.” 
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The Leaf-Folder of the Grape-Vine. 


Grape culture is in one respect no different from 


any other branch of horticulture—it isa continuous | 
Those who give proper care to | 
| . 

| early, so soon as the clusters of buds can be fairly 


war upon insects. 
their vines, meet with a constant succession of in- 
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| should be stopped, but all agree in stopping it 
| somewhere. 
| souri, including Mr. Husmann, stop the shoot just 


| 
| 
| 


sects from the time the young shoots push until | 


the fruit is well advanced. One of the earliest in 
this procession is found at the very ends of the de- 
after a few leaves and embryo 
clusters, or bunches of 
buds have shown them- 
selves, something ap- 


veloping shoots ; 


at the end of the shoot. 
While the lower leaves 
go on and grow, the up- 
permost cease to de- 
velop; they appear to be 
stuck together, which 
an examination will 
show to be really the 
case ; the leaves are held 
together by threads, and 
in the cavity thus form- 
ed will be found one 
or more small caterpil- 
lars, as.shown in figure 
1. These caterpillars, 
when full grown, are 
half an inch long, of & 
pale green, and on each 
of the rings are cream-colored warts, each of 
which bears a tuft of white hairs; when very 
young these hairs are not present. In about three 
weeks, during which time it has eaten leaves, and 
it may be the buds, it goes into the pupa state. It 
fastens its head portion by a few threads, and with 
its body standing at an angle of about 40°, and 
curving forward, it turns into a chrysalis, which, 
singularly enough, is green when on the leaves and 
brown when on the bark of the old wood—a meas- 
ure of protection, we may suppose, against the at- 
tacks of birds. After remaining in this apparently 
uncomfortable position for about a week, its 
changes are complete, and the perfect insect comes 
forth a small moth, shown in figure 





1.—THE CATERPILLARS. 


Prof. Riley’s Third Report on the Insects of Mis- 
souri. The moth is of a tawny yellow color, with 
the front wings marked with white and dark-brown, 
while the hind wings appear like burnished copper. 
This belongs to that group of moths known as 
Plumes, for the reason that their wings are split 
into feather-like lobes. This is known as the Grape- 
Vine Plume, its scientific name being Lterophorus 
periscelidactylus. The first or generic name means 


pears to be the matter | 





2, of the | 
natural size, which, as well as figure 1, is from | 


wing-bearer, and the other, or specific name, isa very | 


long word for expressing the fact that the insect 
has anklets, its legs being surrounded by tufts of 
brown scales. Whether there is more than one 
brood in a year, and in what state the insect passes 
the winter until the young shoots of the vine ap- 
pear, are points in its history not well made out. 
The harm the insect does is ordinarily but little. 
Usually each shoot of our native vines bears three 
bunches of grapes, and these appear opposite the 
three lower leaves. Ordinarily these leaves and 
the bunches of buds that are 
to produce the grapes are de- 
veloped, at some distance be- 
low the bud where the cater- 
pillars are at work. We are 
aware that there are exceptions 
to the number of bunches pro- 
duced upon a branch, but or- 
dinarily all the buds for the crop for the season 
are out of the bud and sufficiently below the point 





Fig. 2.—THE MOTH. 


at which the insect has tied the leaves together to . 


escape, and when a bud is found to contain the 
caterpillars, a pinch with the thumb und finger will 
remove it and prevent the insects from doing further 
mischief. But, many will ask, will not the removal 
of the bud, and thus preventing the further growth 
of the shoot in length, injure the vine? Not at all, 
It is exactly what some vine-dressers would do 
were there no caterpillars in the bud. Grape growers 
differ as to how far beyond the fruit the shoot 
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The successful vineyardists of Mis- 


above the last. bunch, while others leave two and 
three leaves above. This pinching is done very 


seen, and results in finer, larger, and better ripened 
fruit than can be had by leaving the shoot to grow 
in length. If the pinching is attended to in time 
the caterpillar is despatched before it can eat many 
leaves beyond those in which it incloses itself. If 
the presence of the caterpillars leads to promptness 
in pinching, it may be a benefit rather than an injury. 
Planting Fruit Trees for Ornament. 


BY SAML. B. PARSONS, 





ae 

The question is often propounded why a farm in- 
tended exclusively for fruit should not be planted 
for landscape effect; why a lawn could not be 








for their arch, which the Gothic arch of the ruder 
ages can not equal. Let us take, as an example, a 
plot 500 feet on each side, which will have an area 
of something Jess than six acres. From the center 
of each side, runa line through the plot. Take 
the intersection of these lines for the center of the 
circle. In this center plant a strong, smooth and 
round stake. Over this drop the loop of a rope 
which will extend 231 feet. To the other end of 
this rope fasten a strong pointed stick. With the 
rope extended, mark the places for the trees on the 
segment, A, and plant them before touching the 
interior lines. Then shorten the rope 30 feet and 
mark the places for the trees on the circle B, and 
plant them. Then shorten the rope 30 feet more, 
mark and plant on circle @ as before. Then 
shorten the rope 24 feet more, mark and plant on 
circle D as before. Then shorten the rope 20 feet 
more, mark, and plant on circle Has before. Thus 
the circles are all planted, and from the dwelling in 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING THE CIRCU 


planted for ornament and only fruit trees be used. 
The only answer is that it is eminently proper and 
easily practicable so to plant both farm and lawn, 
that these results can be obtained, and the eye, the 
palate, and the pocket, all be gratified. The farmer 
will at once say, and truly, that to this there are 
two objections. The first is that he has no skill in 
the artistic laying out of grounds and grouping of 
trees, and that he can not afferd to employ a Jand- 
scape gardener for that purpose. The second objec- 
tion is that fruit trees will not flourish when they 
are young without culture, that spade work is too 
expensive, and that he can not plow among trees 
irregularly grouped.—To avoid, therefore, straight 
lines, and yet to retain regularity sufficient to allow 
plowing, may not be productive of the best land- 
scape effect, but may produce an approximation to 
it, and will certainly give much pleasure. The ac- ‘| 
companying diagram will show the simple method 
by which any farmer can plant the space around 
his intended dwelling with fruit trees, and yet so 
preserve their irregularity that from his dwelling 
there will appear no strajght lines. 

A circle or its segment is the most pleasing line 
known. itis that of the sky above us, and could 
our eyes grasp it would be that of the earth below. 
The old Romans knew this when they adopted it 


' the lower growing pears. 


WAY 


LAR METHOD OF PLANTING, 


the center one can scarcely see three trees in line. 


| The irregularity is there, and if vistas are wanted 
| through the lines the trees can be left out which 


close it. Between these circles, with the planted 
trees to guide his eyes, a horse can draw a plow 
with as much ease as on a straight line. Circles A, 
B, and C can be planted with apple trees. D can 
be planted with cherries and the taller growing 
pears. ZH can be planted with plums, peaches, and 
The straight outlines of 
3 sides of the plot can be planted with apples ; the 
front side with that stately and beautiful fruit tree, 
the American Chestnut. Now, to an eye looking 
from the house, the interior circle will have a bare, 
uniform, and naked appearance. Therefore this 
uniformity should be broken, as in the drawing, by 


| outlying spurs and peninsulas and islands, by plan- 


tations of low growing trees and shrubs. Next the 
circle could be placed a few dwarf pears or apples, 
or mulberries or quinces. Then could come black- 
berries and raspberries, and filberts and currants, 
and gooseberries and barberries. Then could come 
flat-beds of purple hazel and purple barberry, kept 
down by pruning. Then graded down to the level 
of the lawn could be the strawberries. In one or 


| two of the round beds standing alone could be 
| placed some rhubarb, the broad leaves of which are 





as commana as om of the po ma its atten | 
of white flowers stands up in its middle like the 
flower of the Yucca. - We have confined ourselves 
to fruits, but there is no reason why the lady of the 
house should not have scattered along the drives 
her groups of roses or bedding plants. In the 
circle between the house and the barn evergreen 
trees would best hide the latter. The carriage 
drive from the highway could be bordered with 
shell-bark hickories. Thus in the small space of 
five acres could be made a beautiful place, giving 
great pleasure to the eye, and furnishing all the 
fruits desirable for family use. It can be made, 
moreover, by any intelligent man, and does not 
need the aid of a landscape gardener. 





The Bulbous Corydalis. 


From the charming little plant with the uncouth 
name of Dutchman’s Breeches, so welcome in the 
woods in April, to its gorgeous 
brother from China, that hangs 
its graceful strings of Bleeding- 
Hearts in our gardens in May, 
all of the Fumitory Family are 
pleasing. They have, as a gen- 
eral thing, handsomely cut foli- 
age of a tender green, and their 
flowers have a peculiarity of 
form and a clearness of color 
that makes the amateur garden- 
er say of each one “‘it’s a good 
thing.” We did not start with 
the intention of writing about 
it, but we may say with regard 
to one, the Plumy Bleeding 
Heart (Dicentra eximia) from the 
Alleghany Mountains, that, take 
it for all in all, it comes as tear 
to being a thoroughly satisfac- 
tory plant as we expect to see. 
That is noted among other 
qualities for its long continued 
bloom. The one we would now 
speak of (Corydalis bulbosa) has 
an abundant bloom in early 
spring and is done with it. It 
may be said here that the Dicen- 
tras have two spurs, or lobes, to 
the flower, while in Corydalis 
there is but one, giving it a 
quaint one-sided appearance. 
The Bulbous Corydalis is a na- 
tive of Europe and Asia and is 
thoroughly hardy. It hasa solid 
bulb or tuber about as large as 
a hickory-nut ; the stem, 6 or 8 
inches high, has cut leaves, and 
at the top isa raceme of flow- 
ers of the size and shape in the 
engraving. A drawing can show 
size and shape, but the color 
must be left to the imagination. 
We may call it purplish-rose or 
rosy-purple, but that does not 
give an exact idea of the tint. 
As we looked out upon a closely 
planted bed of it in April, it oc- 
curred to us that we had not seen a more thoroughly 
spring-like tint—lilac does not describe it. It isthe 
tint that suggests spring days, spring flowers, and— 
the spring fever. The plant keeps in flower two or 
three weeks, makes a strong leaf growth, and then 
having done its duty in giving us pleasure by its 
season of bloom and having provided for another 
next spring, all above ground soon disappears, to 
be thought no more of until another winter shall 
have passed, and spring has come around again. 





The Clover E Root Borer. _ 


Mr. I. 8. Peer, of East ast Pabagrs, N. y. sends a 
letter and a package of clover, both of which plainly 
show that he is very badly troubled with the Clover 
Root Borer. None of the insects are to be found 
in the honey-combed, and thoroughly eaten roots, 
but we have no doubt that the destruction of the 
plants was caused by the larva, or grub, of the 











beetle, known to science as, natin trifoli. “This 
pest is rather new to us, but has been known in 
Europe for many years. Professor Riley thoroughly 
investigated the insect, and published his results, 
with an illustration of the beetle in its various 
states, in his Report for the year 1878. The Ameri- 
can Agriculturist for November, 1879, gives an illus- 
trated article on this Clover Root Borer. Mr. P., 
writes: ‘‘On examination, I found that I could 
with the side of my foot scrape the roots of the 
clover all together. These were entirely dead, or 
perhaps a leaf or two alive, but very small. The 
stalks that looked at all healthy, would not average 
four to the square foot. [had 21acres, all of which 
was more or less effected, and I am now plowing it 
up for corn.’”’—This is certainly a destructive insect, 
and its advent a serious matter. When it works in 
this way, in such destructive numbers, the only 
remedy is a total withholding of the clover crop, 
throughout the district. Half-way measures will 


THE BULBOUS CORYDALIS (Cor ydulis be uibosa). 


do no good: there must be co-operation in the 
work by every farmerin the neighborhood. If one 
farmer continues to grow clover—or tries to grow 
it, he will merely provide insects to stock the fields 
of others, when they resume its cultivation. No 
direct remedy which will kill the insect is yet 
known, nor is it probable that one will be found, 
the application of which will be practicable to in- 
sects that work below the surface of the soil. 

Water Cresses without Water.—Several 
persons in England have reported their success in 
growing Water Cresses in the garden. We gave, 
several years ago, Mr. Hibberd’s method with pots 
and tubs, but this growing them in the garden will 
meet with more general favor. No definite direc- 
tions are given; it is merely stated that the beds 
were sown sometime in summer, and that a bed 
sown in well prepared ground will continue for 
several years, as the plant reproduces itself from 
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self-sown seed. The difficulty with us will be in 
carrying the plants through the hot, dry summer, 
and those of our friends who desire to experiment 
with Water Cresses in the garden, should seiect a 
place that is shaded during the hottest part of the 
day. Seedsmen generally have the seeds for sale, 


Why Not More Currants, 


Perhaps when we consider their real value, cur- 
rants are more neglected than any other of the small 
fruits. Their value in the family is too well known 
for us to enforce, but their market value is greater 
than that of most, if not all other fruits. By this, 
we do not refer altogether to the money received 
for them, but to the fact that there are not so 
many drawbacks to getting the money at all. If 
currants are ripe they may be picked to-day, to- 
morrow, or next week, and must not, like the 
strawberry and raspberry, be picked by the clock. 
Currants sustain less damage in transportation ; 
the delay of a train or boat by accident does not 
cause the loss of the crop; if the fruit does not 
sell within a few hours after it gets to market it 
will keep until the next day. As to the actual 
profit from an acre of currants we have no figures, 
but we notice that those who have had an acre are 
very apt to add another to it, which is quite as ex- 
pressive as if we saw their account of sales. But 
the currant worm! Whoever finds that an obsta- 
cle should not cultive currants—or any other small 
fruits. Wedo not know of one of them that will 
yield profitable crops without care, and the cur- 
rant requires on the whole less care—currant worm 
included—than any other. Buy some currant 
bushes, get good big ones; plant them up against 
the fence, setting them so close to one another that 
their stems will touch and soon interlock ; acting 
upon the principle of ‘‘the more bush, the more 
room for fruit,’? do not cut them—in short, follow 
the too common treatment of this fruit, and we 
have every reason to believe that currant culture 
will not pay. This is not the method of those who 
are increasing their plantations.— Zhe Soil should 
be as good as can be had, and especially free from 
excess of moisture ; no fruit will give a better re- 
turn for manure.—The Varieties. Our largest grow- 
ers depend upon La Versaillaise, or as more gener- 
, and White Grape. So far as 





| we have seen, these, of the true sorts—and this is 


i **mixed.’’—Cuttings or Plants? 
| who have plantations have so much surplus wood 





important—will, under good culture, do all in size 
of fruit and productiveness that any currants will 
do, though it may be that some others may be 
found to prolong the season. There is so much 
confusion among currants, that if one appears to 
have desirable qualities it is difficult to obtain it 
true to name—not from intentional wrong on the 
part of the nurserymen, but currants are so much 
Generally those 


from pruning that they are glad to sell cuttings at 
a very low rate ; one can purchase these and plant 
them in a bed, or buy plants one or two years old. 
Of course the purchase of plants will give one fruit 
a year or two sooner, while the outlay will be 
more. Cuttings should be planted in fall, and it is 
quite doubtful if they can be had in spring. Plant- 
ing is better done in fall, but may be done in 
spring, but the plants should be taken up so soon 
as the frost will allow, as they start into growth 
very early. If lifted after the buds have pushed, 
this young growth may be injured, if not destroyed, 
in trausportation, to the injury of the future of the 
plants. In setting out the bushes, four feet each 
way is the least distance for healthy growth and 
comfortable working, while five, or still better six 
feet, will in the end give better results than 
to set close. At planting, some pruning may 
be needed, but this will depend so much upon 
the former treatment and present condition of the 
plants that no directions can be given. The Cur- 
rant Worm is as likely to come upon young bushes 
as upon old ones; hence the plantation should be 
looked to daily, and if any ragged leaves are seen, 
look for the enemy. On small bushes much may 
be done by hunting for the eggs, which are upon 
the underside of the leaves, especially those near 
the ground. When the enemy is discovered, use 
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powdered White Hellebore, either dusting it from 
a bellows, or mixed with water, as we have de- 
scribed at the proper time, in Notes about Work. 





The Raspberry Fungus, 
oe 


So soon as the leaves of the raspberry and black- 
berry bushes, both the cultivated and those grow- 
ing wild, have reached two-thirds their natural size, 
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THE RASPBERRY FUNGUS. 


and sometimes before, they are frequently noticed 
to be covered on the underside with a number of 
large patches of orange color. 
have received numerous letters, containing speci- 
mens of the plants affected by this trouble with 
the anxious and important question: ‘‘ What can 
we do; for this disease is destroying whole rows 
of our raspberry bushes ?”’? The trouble is a para- 
sitic fungus—a little plant which sends its fine 
microscopic “roots”? through the substance of the 
young growing leaves, and aftera short time breaks 
through the surface and develops a vast multitude 
of minute spores constituting the fine dusty powder 
with a rich orange color. This fungus, unlike the 
grape mildew and other similar and comparatively 
slow acting parasites, is so rapid in its development, 
and has its course so nearly run by the time it 
shows itself, that up to the present time no pre- 
ventive has been found. So soon as a bush is seen 
to be affected—and it usually attacks the whole 
raspberry plant if at all—the best way is to cut it 
down and burn it at once, thus clearing the ground 
of a useless bush and at the same time destroylng 
a vast multitude of spores—or seeds as they might 
be called—that would otherwise find their way to 
other bushes and there reproduce the trouble. 





Horseradish Culture 


There are certain crops that may be classed as 
“uncertain.’? There is a certain demand for them, 
but this cannot be inereased, as the consumption is 
limited ; and a small excess in the production, 
causes an over supply, and prices fall. Such crops 
are constantly fluctuating , the high prices obtained 
in a year of scarcity, induce many to grow them, 
and the next year will be one of glutted markets, 
and low prices. Again the culture will be aban- 
doued by all but a few, and prices go up again, 
and so it continues, an alternation of extremes. 
Those who grow such crops in moderate extent 
year after year, nodoubt make money in the long 
run, while the outsiders, who take them up only 
after a season of high prices, not only make noth- 
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ing themselves, but prevent the regular growers from 
making it. Hops are such a crop, Tobacco to a 
certain extent another, and on a smaller scale, 
Horseradish. Just now, to judge from inquiries, 
there is likely to be another Horseradish boom ; 
as many ask how to cultivate Horseradish, indi- 
cates that those who have never cultivated the 
crop, think of trying it; indeed, some know so 
little about the matter, that they ask where seeds of 
Horseradish may be had, and how much is needed 
foran acre! Such are evidently not aware that a 
Horseradish seed would be a curiosity, that few 
persons have ever seen. The plant blooms freely, 
but, in this country at least, faiis to form seeds. 
Horseradish is always grown from sets, obtained in 
preparing the roots for market. These are about 
the size of an ordinary lead-pencil, and 4 to 6 inches 
long. As they should be planted “right side up 
with care,” the lower end is cut with a slant, and 
the top square. These sets are to be had of the 
seedsmen generally. Regular market gardeners 





grow Horseradish to the best advantage, as they 
put it on the same ground with their early Cabbages 
or Beets, planting it between the rows. Early cab- 
bages are set 18 inches apart in 2 foot rows, and the 
sets are put in midway between the rows, and as 
far apart as the cabbages; when grown between 
beets, those are in rows 18 inches apart, and the 
sets put in every two feet between the beet rows, 
When it is grown as a crop by itself, the Horse- 
radish sets are put at the same Cistances, i. ¢., 18 
by 24 inches. When grown with other crops, it is 
kept down in the hoeing, until they are off, 
when it has the ground to itself. The sets 
are put in with a long dibble, taking care 
that the top of the set is about 3 inches below the 
surface. When grown between market garden 
crops it is always sure of a rich soil, and fine roots 
are produced ; when grown by itself, the soil should 
be well enriched. It should always be dug in the 
fall or early spring, and never be allowed to grow 
more than one season. It may be planted any 
time during the month of May. In the family 
garden the same rule should be observed, i. e., to 





This spring we | 





always dig it after one season. If left longer it 
gets such possession of the soil that it is difficult 
to eradicate it, and it becomes a troublesome weed. 





Stinging Caterpillars. 


Notwithstanding that caterpillars have no stings, 


we every year have complaints from people who | 


are stung’? by them. Even the great, green cater- 
pillar, popularly known as “ Tomato-Worm,”’ has 
actually been accused of stinging, and is looked 
upon as dangerous on account of the ornament it 
wears at its tail end. But while caterpillars have 





| the wire from slip- 
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| home should project 


no proper stings, several of them are not to be | 
handled roughly, as they have very sharp hairs 
which penetrate the flesh and produce a disagreea- 

A di 


ble sensation similar to 
that caused by a sting. 
The hairsof some plants 
possess similar irritat- 
ing properties, notably 
those upon the pods of 
aspecies of Mucuna, one of the Pea Family, called 
Cowhage, which name has been singularly corrupted 
into “ Cow-itch.” 
the microscope, are found to be exquisitely sharp, 
and furnished with still smaller barbs, all pointing 
backwards, and tending to prevent the removal of 
the hair. A quite large caterpillar, the larva of the 
Maia Moth, is found upon the Oak trees; when 
full-grown it is about 2 inches long, and at that 
age bristles with much branched spines, which 
enter the skin very readily and cause much pain. 
But the caterpillar most complained of, and of 
which we have several specimens sent every sum- 
mer, is popularly known as the ‘‘ Saddle-back Cat- 
erpillar.” It is so striking in its colors and mark 
ings, being quite unlike any other caterpillar, that 
it at once attracts attention, and as the discoverer 
is likely to wish to show the curious creature to 
others, he picks it up and finds that it is not so in- 
nocent as it looks. The engraving, from Packard, 
shows the insect of its real size. The body is red- 
dish, with a very handsome light-green ‘“‘ saddle- 
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These hairs, when examined by | 














cloth”? spread over it; in the center is a broad 
elliptical reddish-brown spot, edged with pure 
white; a most striking contrast of colors. At the 
front and rear are pairs of projections or tubercles 
which are bristly with black haire, which, when the 
insect is handled, cause the stinging sensation. 
This caterpillar feeds upon most fruit trees, rasp- 
berry bushes, and even on Indian Corn, of the silk 
of which it is said to be particularly fond. The 
perfect insect is a moth about an inch and a half 
across, of a rich, dark velvety brown, with a few 
small golden spots. It isnever abundant anywhere. 





A Simple Wire Stretcher. 


—~<>_ - 

A correspondent in Virginia, sends us very neat 
sketches of a device for stretching wires in a vine- 
yard, for a fence, or wherever else a horizontal wire is 
to be stretched tight. We have no doubt that this 
affair will do the work, and do it well, but as it is 
too much trouble to make it and to use it, and takes 
up quite too muck room when not in use, we do not 
give it, preferring a much simpler stretcher that we 
haveused for years, and which is as affective as any 
device can be. If we mistake not, we found ‘t in use 
in the vineyards of Steuben Co.,N.Y. It is simply 
a cylinder of hard-wood about a foot long, and per- 
haps 3 inches in diameter ; this has a small hole in 
the center for the wire to pass through, and a hole 
near each end, to admit a half or three-quarter 
inch iron bar, these holes being bored in opposite 
directions. This piece of wood. whick may bea 
section of a limb of an apple tree, or any other. suf- 
ficiently strong, and may be formed naturally, true 
enough for the purpose, and two iron bars 18 inches 
or 2 feet long, make up the whole machine. The 
manner of using is shown in the engraving. The 
holes in the post through which the wire passes. 
should be at least half an inch in diameter, for the 
convenience of fastening. The wire being made 
fast to the post at the further end of the row, ts 
passed through the opposite one, and through the 
small hole in the center of the cylinder; the rods 
being in place, turn the cylinder gradually—two 
persons are handier than one at the work—and 
when the wire is sufficiently stretched, one holds 
the arms to keep all 
‘aut, while the other 
drives a wooden plug, 
made ready for the 
purpose, into the hole 
in the post. This 
should be driven in 
firmly enough to keep 


beyond the post for 
2 or 3 inches, Un- 
wind the wire from 
the cylinder, give it 
a turn around the end 
of the plug, and the 
jobis done. If it be 
desired to slacken the 
wires in winter, unwind the end froin the plug, drive 
it out by means of an fron rod, at the other side of 
the hole, and the wire can be as slack as desired, 





WIRE STRETCHER 
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Liquid Manure for the Garden.—It 1s a 
well established fact that the liquid is more yalua- 
ble than the solid excrement of animals. It is 
much quicker in its action, because all the elements 
are in a soluble state, and are, when applied to the 
soil, more uniformly distributed. There is a great 
waste of this valuable fertilizing substance yartly 
from a lack of a proper appreciation of its value, 
but mostly from a failure to provide some simple 
and inexpensive means of saving and storing it. 
The extra cost of building the stable and grading 
the barn-yard so that all the liquid manure may 
flow through a channel to a tank or tight bottomed 
pond, is trifling ; but when the provision has been 
made, and the fertilizing elements thus saved are 
put to use on the garden, near by, the sain is 
marked, and tke returns for time and trouble 
are more than satisfactory. Try it for yourself 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. | 


ts Por other Household Items see ‘‘ Basket’ pages. 
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A Fungus Fern Bracket. 
_—_ 

There is no class of plants the individuals of 
which possess more beauty of form and grace of 
outline than ferns. They are generally and gener- 
ously distributed through the rocky highlands and 
wet lowlands, and if these fine, delicate plants are 
not employed to lend their grace and beauty to 
the household, it is our own fault. It must be ad- 
mitted that there is some work in fern-collecting, 
but with a little care it can be made a pleasant 
task. A large portfolio is the most convenient for 
gathering the ferns, which should be well supplied 
with smooth sheets of paper, into which the fronds, 
as their leaves are called, are to be carefully placed 
so soon as they are picked. If a basket or box is 


used, the delicate leaflets are apt to get crushed © 


or broken, and if not kept wet will soon wilt and 
roll up, and are spoiled for pressing. After the 
portfolio is filled, or a sufficient quantity has been 
gathered, the fronds with their papers should be 
placed between other papers (newspapers will an- 
swer) and pressed. The simplest press is the best ; 
putting the pile of papers under a board with a 
heavy stone or other weight upon it, is the ordinary 
and best method of drying and pressing plants. 
Those who do not find stones abundant can use 
instead, for a weight, a box containing old iron, or 
even dry earth, though in that case the box must 
be made very tight, by pasting paper over the cor- 
ners. If much pressing is to be done it will make 





A FUNGUS BRACKET FOR FERNS. 


the work easier if a piece of hoop be fastened to 
the box as a handle to lift it by. If the box hasa 
cover, and the whole is papered, the affair will look 
all the neater. The specimens will need to be 
changed into fresh, dry papers the next day, and 
at intervals until thoroughly dried. In changing 
the drying papers, do not disturb the ferns; they 
are to remain in the fold of paper in which they 
were first placed, and in changing, the paper with 
the plants is to be placed between dry papers, 
while the damp dryers are to be exposed to the sun 
for a short time. When dry, the ferns are to be 
put away in the folds in which they were dried, 
and kept under sufficient pressure to prevent them 
from curling up, until wanted for use. The dried 
fronds may be used for decorative purposes in vari- 
ous ways. One of the most attractive forms is 
given in the accompanying engraving, taken from 
Mr. J. H. Batty’s new work on “Practical Taxi- 
dermy and Home Decoration.’’ The design is a 


Fungus Fern Bracket, and requires a member of 
another family of plants, the Fungi. Those who 
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| such graham bread as this?’’ 
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go much into the woods will have little difficulty in 
finding specimens of this kind ; they are found at- 
tached to trees, projecting like a little shelf not far 
from the ground. These are often called Agarics, 
an incorrect name ; their proper botanical name is 
Polyporus. They grow with the smooth surface 
upwards, the reverse of the position in the engrav- 
ing; are quite common in the woods, and some 
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or stoneware may be used. Look over the slices or 
quarters, removing not only cores, but decaying 
portions—those that have partially decayed while 
drying, and are black and of bad flavor. A few 


| such slices spoil the flavor of the whole dish of 


sauce. If dried apples are not soaked over-night, 


| three hours are not too long to give to their slow 


specimens are of themselves curious in structure | 


and even beautiful in appearance. Having the 


fungus, it is to be mounted upon a shield, or back, | 


made by cutting out a piece of thin wood in any 
desired pattern. The shelf-fungus is glued to this 
back near the bottom. The upper surface of the 
shelf may be covered with fine mosses that have 
been dried for the purpose. The moss should be 
glued on rather compactly, as it furnishes a bed 
into which the stalks of the fern fronds are stuck, 
and thus, aided by glue, are held in place. The 
arrangement of the fronds will depend much on 
the individual’s taste, but, as a rule, the largest 
should be at the rear, with the smaller and more 
delicate specimens in the foreground. Fine grasses 
can be added, and here and there a butterfly may 
have seemed to have alighted upon the fronds, but 
to our taste simplicity is a prime element of beauty 
in all matters like this, and it is easy to overdo. 





Home Topics. 
BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 
—>— 
Bachelor House-Keeping. 

I suppose everybody knows what “‘ grass-widow’’ 
means—a woman living temporarily absent from 
her husband. I can think of no corresponding 
term to apply to a man in like condition, unless it 
is “‘grass-widower.”? I know of one who is just 
setting up his cabin on a northwestern prairie, pre- 
pared for a summer campaign of “ breaking’? prai- 
rie-sod. A boy of fourteen is with him as “ chief 
cook and bottle washer.”’ I feel a deep interest in 
their work, particularly in the house-keeping. The 
boy’s success or failure in cooking, washing, etc., 
will bring credit or discredit to his mother—and 
that’s me. I have lately heard the father inquire 


| anxiously concerning his capabilities—“‘ Do you 


“Can you make 
“Does he under- 
stand the knack of making dried apples eatable ? ” 
“You know how mamma seasons the macaroni, 
don’t you?” etc. Both are very fond of milk, and 
if they get a cow, or find good milk for sale close 
at hand, the cooking and eating business will be 
simplified. Milk goes well with almost everything 
that our folks eat, as we never use pickles, and vine- 
gar very seldom. Tomakesure of cooking the oat- 
meal, cracked wheat, rice and hominy, properly, 
they have taken along a steamer made after the 
farina-kettle plan. They are directed to use one 
part oat meal, rice, hominy, or cracked wheat, to 
four parts of cold Water in the inner kettle, with 
plenty of water to keep up boiling in the outer one. 

To secure good graham bread, they have provid- 
ed the best of graham flour and the dried ‘‘ Nation- 
al Yeast Cakes.”’ The cook will set a thin sponge 
at night, with half a yeast cake, and flour and warm 
water enough to make a large dripping-pan loaf 
(all they can bake at one time in their oven), and 
in the morning he will add sugar and graham flour 
until he has a stiff batter well beaten. This will be 
turned into the buttered bread-pan without knead- 
ing, allowed to rise quite light and then baked. It 
is pretty sure to be good every time, for the same 
cook has gone through the same movements many 
atime,simply helping his nother,but unconsciously 
educating himself to be a great help to his father in 
this emergency, and possibly to himself later in life. 

To Make Dried Apples Eatable. 

Concerning this fine art there is great lack of 
knowledge among the people. I don’t know the 
various ways by which they go astray, but I do 
know that if you have good dried apples, and cook 
them properly, you may have delicious and whole- 
some sauce. I have heard of their being cooked in 
an iron kettle, and of course they were not liked. 
No rusty tinware is allowable to cook or keep any 


know how to cook oat-meal ?”’ 


kind of fruit. Bright new tin, a porcelain kettle, 


' is high in favor in our family. 
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no difference in the result 

Dried appie sauce 
We use a variety of 
fruit, but none more than apples, in one form or 
another. Good apples, properly dried, come in wel] 
after the season for fresh apples is over. The cook 
referred to above, expects to cook a gallon jar 
nearly full of apple sauce at a time, for himself and 
his father. He will fill the jar less than a quarter 
full of the washed slices (if you soak them be sure 
and do the washing first, and then cook them in 
the same water in which they were soaked), and 
add cold water until the jar is three-fourths filled. 
After a time they will swell and threaten to run 
over, but they may be stirred down and will soon 
shrink to the original proportion. When they have 
cooked thoroughly soft, sweeten them with the best 
of sugar, and boil a few minutes longer. Nothing 
is better for flavoring apple sauce than good maple 
sugar. We always use the granulated sugar. We 
like to cook fruit in an earthen jar because it can 
be set aside and kept in the same vessel. It never 
imparts any taste, and is easy to clean. The gallon 
and half-gallon jars in which my butter often comes, 
prove very useful about the house, though I can 
return them when I choose. I have used the stone 
jars for years, and have never broken one by cook- 
ing, unless the fruit, or other contents of the jar, 
has boiled dry. They cannot bear sudden trans- 
itions from great heat to severe cold, or the contrary. 

Soaking the Clothes. 

I am afraid our inexperienced house-keepers, be- 
fore referred to, will get into trouble by soaking 
their clothes too much. I suspect they will often 
have to use hard water for washing. The boy has 
seen me soaking the clothes over-night, sometimes 
lately with the idea that I was gaining time, but I 
think now that I have usually lost more than I have 
gained by the operation. <A brief soaking in warm 
suds just before washing is much more effective, £ 
think, than all night soaking in clear cold water. 
To soak clothes in hard water is worse than useless, 

To Prepare Hard Water for Washing. 

I cannot find definite directions anywhere, and 
perhaps no exact rule can be given, since water, 
with lime as an ingredient, has different degrees of 
hardness. Some soften a barrel of water ata time, 
by tying ashes in a bag—two or three quarts for 
each barrel, I have been told—and leaving this in 
the water over-night. The same ashes would not do 
for the next barrel, of course. Others make a 
white lye by boiling a kettle nearly full of ashes 
and water. This is added to the hot water in the 
tub, or, better still, to the water heating in the boil- 
er. Inthe latter case, as the water heats, a white 
scum rises, which can be skimmed off, and leave the 
water clear and soft. Miss Parloa, in an excellent 
little book, entitled ‘‘ First Principles of Household 
Management,” gives very clear directions about 
washing, but concerning the use of hard water she 
only says ‘‘if the water is hard, add a little wash 
ing soda or borax.”” The most expensive way to 
soften the water is to use borax, but it is the most 
satisfactory method. It isa great aid in washing 
with soft water, and whatever is not taken up in 
softening the hard water, remains to make the 
cleansing of the clothes more easy and effectual. 
: ee 

Water Filters.—Impure water is perhaps the 
most common source of those diseases frequent at 
this season, and known as summer complaints. 
The hot weather favors the development of those 
low organisms that only the microscope reveals, 
but are at the same time very dangerous when 
taken into the system in any considerable quanti- 
ties. At this season also water is the most scarce, 
and it often happens that other than the regular 
source of water, the well, is resorted to for water 
for household use. * In all such cases, if one is not 
sure that the water is pure, it should be filtered, 
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and this can be easily done. Secure a quantity of 
charcoal and make it fine. Put the charcoal into a 
flower pot set in the top of a tall jar, and pour the 
suspected water upon the mass of charcoal. It 
should be observed that all the water passes 
through the bed of charcoal, and that not too 
rapidly. The best way is to have a tall vessel that 
is provided with a stop-cock or faucet for the draw- 
ing off of the filtered water below. But if sucha 
yessel is not at hand, filter the water any way that 
it is possible ; the point is to pass the water through 
the charcoal that the disease germs may be removed, 
and thus prevent them from getting into the system. 


Yeast: What Is It? 


In the process of tormmentetton of many sub- 
stances, and in the making of beer, a grayish foam- 
ing mass separates and is known as Yeast. When 
seen under the microscope, this substance is found 
to consist of countless minute bodies, called cells— 
some of which are shown very much magnified in 
the accompanying engraving. These little bodies 
represent so many living, growing plants, and a glo- 
bule of yeast that may be held upon the point of a 
pin is, so to speak, a whole forest of vegetable 
forms. These plants are very low in the scale of 
life, as their simplicity of structure would lead one 
to conclude. The method of increase,—which is 
very rapid—may be illustrated in the following way: 
Suppose we have a body like a link of sausage 
made of thin rubber, and is constantly enlarging in 
in all directions. After it has grown toa certain 
size, a string is tied around the center, and the two 
ends are literally ‘‘ tied off’? by a drawing down of 
the string, thus forming two little sacs out of the 
larger one. In the same way the two new cells, or 
sacs, increase in size, and they in turn are divided 
into two similar small ones that grow and divide, 
and so the process continues as long as growth lasts. 

This is what takes place with the yeast cells, the 
time for the growth being very brief, and of course 
the division is not accomplished with any thing in 
the shape of a sting: it being self acting—a part of 
“the nature of the plant’’ as one might say. All 
growth, whether it be of the most complex animal, 
or the simplest vegetable, like the yeast plant, is of 
this same kind, namely: cell growth and division. 

But what is the use of this plant which we have 
found to be so simple in its structure? It, like 
every other living 
thing, grows only 
when the neces- 
sary food for its 
*) consumption is at 
hand, and as it 
grows it produces 
certain changes in 
the substance upon 
which it feeds. It 
is in these changes 
—or the power to produce these changes that its 
value in the household lies. As the yeast plant 
grows, it decomposes its food, and, among other 
things, causes the escape of a quantity of carbonic 
acid gas; in other words it produces a fermentation. 
The most common domestic employment of fer- 
mentation is for the raising of bread. The yeast is 
added to the dough jn the early stage of. bread- 
making, and as it furnishes all the elements for the 
growth of the yeast plant, that soon begins to grow, 
feeding on the flour, at the same time producing a 
quantity of carbonic acid gas. This gas tries to es- 
cape, but is held in by the tenacious dough, and 
thus becoming filled with the forming gas, the 
dough is made light, and, in baking, the gas is still 
more expanded, making it, when baked, a healthful 
article of food. This yeast plant may be dried 
without losing its life ; and as such it is a common 
article in the market, in the various forms of yeast. 
The “Indian Yeast Cakes,” extensively used in the 
country, are composed of the yeast plant, dried 
with a mixture of Indian meal and an infusion of 
hops. Whatever be the substance used, the end is 
the same; the development of a fermentation to 
produce an evolution of gas for raising the dough, 
and thereby making the bread light and wholesome. 
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THE YEAST PLANT. 
(Saccharomyces cerevisie. ) 














group that does so much for our comfort and health, 
and even though some of these low plants are our 
worst enemies, we must not forget our friends. 





A Summer Lamp Shade. 


Even lamp shades have eae times and seasons. 
Tn a large city the coming and going of different 
wares presents a subject for the study of the curi- 
ous. Take this Lamp Shade as an example. About 
a fortnight ago, in passing a large lamp store, our 
attention was arrested by the display on some lamps 
in the window, of a shade that struck us as very 
pleasing in appearance. Soon after we saw in the 
window of a ‘‘fancy store”’ a lot of the shades of 
various colors.” A few days ago we went to one of 
the principal stationers on some errand and found 
a great lot of the shades there, and were informed 
that they were ‘‘all the rage.”” To-day we had the 
latest evidence of their popularity in the appear- 
ance of salesmen upon Broadway with baskets of 
the self same shades. The shade is in itself re- 
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Fig. 1.—METHOD OF FOLDING THE PAPER. 


markably pretty, exceedingly cheap, and not diffi- 
cult to make. It is best suited to lamp shades of a 
globe-form, though it will answer for others, The 
material is tissue paper, which may be had in any 
desired color. To make the shade a square piece 
is required, a whole sheet or a half, according to 
the size of the Jamp-globe. First fold the square 
piece once, which will make a fold twice as long 
as wide, as in figure 1; then crease this in the mid- 
dle, A, B, which will divide it into two small 
squares, A, B, C, D. Begin with one of these 
squares, that at the right hand, fold D over to A, 
and it will give the crease B, C; then fold B, D, 
over upon the line, B, C, and it will give B, Z. 
Next carry D over to a point half way of the 
upper edge of the next square, to H; this will 
give the line, B, G. The folding is to be done 
in such a manner as to make a sharp crease 
each time. Having creased the right hand square, 
as shown in figure 1, treat the left hand one in the 
same manner, beginning with the fold from Bto F. 
When this is done, turn the paper over and fold 
between the present creases, in the opposite direc- 
tions ; this will have the 
effect of folding it like 
a paperfan. When the 
folding on this side is 
finished, the whole will 
appear like figure 2. 
Now carefully open the 
whole, and you will 
have a funnel - shaped 
plaited affair—which is 
to be held by the center 
and carefully drawn 
through the hand sev- 
eral times, increasing 
the pressure upon the 
paper each time ; this is 
to fill the paper with 
innumerable irregular 
creases, and to give to 
the shade that peculiar 

crimped, crape-like ap- 
Fig. 2. pearance that consti- 
tutes its special beauty. When completed, the 
shade appears as in figure 3. When used, the 
top or point is to be cut away sufficiently far 
down to give an opening of the required size to 
fit it to the lamp-globe. The shade in use is shown 
at figure 4. It has a beauty quite remarkable when 
we consider the simple means by which it is pro- 
duced, and it is useful as well as beautiful; the 


It is then a little microscopic plant of the fungus |} lamp adding greatly to our personal comfort. 





Progress in the Kitchen. 
—_>—— 


To the old housewife in her declining years, per- 
haps nothing is more amazing than the great 
changes that have taken place in kitchen furniture, 
and methods of doing cooking, etc., since she was 
a girl, fifty or sixty years ago. Our grand and great 
grand mothers with a crane, some pot-hooks, and 
a brass-lined skillet or two, worked over the blazing 
open fire-place, until their faces were almost as red 
as the fire itself. 
They did not dream 
of the perfect range 
of the present day, 
in which the heat 
is economized, and 
only allowed to 
cook that which 
ought to be cooked. 
When baking was 
to be done, a great 
fire had to be built 
in a great oven, and 
after the bricks 
were heated, the 
fire and ashes were 
removed, and the 
bread, cake, etc., 
placed in, after the 
proper temperature 
had been obtained. 
Now everything is 
so nicely arranged, 
that without i Fig. 3. 
ting overheated, the cook can dc her work, and not 
a particle of smoke need escape into the room. 
Instead of the brass kettle with its constant scour- 
ing to keep it clean, we have the tin or porcelain 
lined stew-pans, kettles, etc., which to keep them 
clean only require the simplest of washing and 
wiping. At the present day, there is a handy little 
utensil for the doing of each of the simplest things 
in the kitchen—a list of which would be a long one. 
From the flour sifter, through all the processes of 
bread-making, to the handy toaster, everything 
seems complete in labor-saving aids and helps. 
Contrast the safe hanging lamp, with its abundant 
and cheap light, with 
the miserable tallow dip 
of a half century ago, 
which the woman made 
herself, and was con- 
stantly snuffing that it 
should not go out in 
smoke. Even in the 
matter of wash-day ap- 
pliances, etc., the con- 
trast is fully as great; 
instead of the old 
pounding, and hand- 
wringing, the whele 
work is done by ma- 
chines that are easy to 
run, and do the work 
quickly, and ina thor- 
ough manner. With all 
the inventions and vast- 
ly superior methods of 
doing the work of the 
house, are our soups, 
and breads, pies and = 
sauces, much better 
than those our grand- 
mothers made ?—They 
may not be, but the time spent in making them 
is shortened. They gave their minds, and too 
often we may add with regret their bodies, to the 
work of the kitchen, while with the same house to 
keep, the woman of to-day can spend a portion of 
her time in the library. The cook-room may be 
‘‘a laboratory, where a fine chemistry can trans- 
mute grain cells and meat fibre into the fuel of a 
finer flame, the support of a richer flesh and blood, 
abler and stronger to do, than flesh and blood were 
of old.” In the material progress of the age, the 
means for lightening the labors of the kitchen, as 
well as the various duties of the household have 
not been forgotten, and this is as it should be. 








Fig. 4. 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 


The Doctor’s Talks. 

Some boys have asked me to tell them how to make a 
Balloon. I wish they had reminded me of it sooner, as I 
might have talked about it last month, and you could 
have had your balloons ready for the Fourth of July 
Celebration. I believe in balloons for the 4th. 

BALLOONS AND CHINESE LANTERNS 
are a great deal better than crackers and fire-works to 
celebrate with. They do notcost so much to begin with, 
the lanterns will last from year to year, though I must 
admit that balloons are not very lasting; to be sure they 
are not dangerous, and do not make a bad smell, but we 
shall by and by learn to show our patriotism without 











Fig. 1.—-STARTING THE BALLOON. 


either burnt powder or burnt fingers. In former times 
people used to always speak of them as Air-Balloons. I 
recollect that when I was a mere youngster, I heard some 
old people talking about an adaloon that was to go up at 
some pace, and I was in great mental distress to know 
what the wonderful thing might be, until I could reach 
home and have it explained that it was an Air-bal- 
loon that was discussed. You may think that these 
‘Talks,’ where we have been trying to look into the 
why and wherefore of various things, is not the proper 
place for 4th of July and balloon talks. 

WHY DOES A BALLOON GO UP? 
we might answer this by saying that all balloons do not 
go up, and none will do so unless certain laws that we 
have been talking about are observed. We may look 


upon a balloon as a mere toy, to afford amusement, or as ° 


a piece of apparatus for illustrating some of the facts of 
science. I do not know why we can not regard it as 
both. If you wish a body to rise through the water you 
know that it must weigh less, i. ¢., contain less matier 
than the same bulk of water. For a body to rise in the 
air it must weigh less than the same bulk of air. We 
have not yet had much tosay in our Talks about Air and 
other gases, but I suppose you all know that air has 
weight. If a vessel holding 100 cubic inches with the air 
thoroughly taken out of it, is weighed, and then the air 
is let into it, and the veseel is again weighed, it will be 


found to be heavier than before by 30graius. That isthe 
average weight of 


the air—-100 cubic 

“> inches weigh 30 

grains. If we 

imagine a column 

of air one inch 

square at the 

S earth, and reach- 

ing, of that size, 

Fig. 2.—SHAPE OF PIECES. i tee wen, a 

far up as the air extends, which is supposed to be about 

100 miles, that column would weigh 15 pounds. A bal- 

toon then must in the first place be of very light mate- 
rial, and then must be filled with 

SOMETHING LIGHTER THAN AIR. 

The lightest gas known is Hydrogen—that is about 14 
times lighter than air, and is on some accounts the best 
for filling balloons, and has been used a great deal for 
that purpose. But there is another law that prevents it 
being the best material for balloons, and that is the law 
of diffasion of gases—sometime I may talk to you about 
this; suffice it to say that gases of unlike weights, when 
separated by a porous partition, tend to mix; the heavy 
gas passes through the partition into the lighter one, and 
the lighter gas passing into the heavier one—and the 
lighter gas will pass through as much quicker than the 
heavy one, as it is lighter than that. So it is very diffi- 
cult to hold hydrogen ina balloon. For this reason, and 











for its greater cheapness, illuminating or street gas is 
generally used, and as this is several times heavier than 
hydrogen, the balloon is made larger. But 

IN THE FIRST BALLOON, 


neither of these gases were used. The first balloon that 
was made did not govery far. It was of silk, had square 
sides, and went only up to the top of the room. When 
hydrogen gas was first discovered, it was tried in paper 
balloons, but they would not hold it. Two Frenchmen, 
brothers, named Montgolfier, were paper-makers. They 
tried hydrogen, and it would not werk; then they tried 
to invent another gas by burning wool and straw, and 
that did answer. But it was not the gas from the straw 
and wool that made the balloon ascend. In burning 
these, the air was heated, and as a given bulk of hot air 
is lighter than the same of cold air, the first that went 
up was a hot air-balloon, though it was then thought to 
be due to the gas from burning wool. In making a bal- 
loon for our purposes, we use paper and hotair. We 
will not give any more of the early history of balloons, 
but go on 
WITH MAKING THE BALLOON. 

The materials needed are Twine, Paper, Flour-paste, 
and a brush to put it on with, a piece of willow or rat- 
tan fora hoop, a few feet of fine wire (copper is best, but 
iron will answer), some bits of sponge, and a few ounces 
of alcohol. Besides you will need a lot of old newspa- 
pers and some patience and skill. The sheets of tissue 
paper are 30 by 20 inches. As neither of these lengths is 
enough fora good-sized balloon, they should be pasted 
together, two sheets joined by their shorter sides, will 
make strips 60 by 20 inches. Our balloon, fig. 1, if 60 inches 
high, will, if a globe, be 180 inches in circumference, that 
would require 9 strips, but as we do not want it to be 
quite globular, and an even number of strips, as we shall 
presently see, are required, 8 pieces will be better. We 
shall want, then, 16 sheets of tissue paper. It will be 
safer to have a few extra sheets to make repairs in case 
of accident. The balloon may be all of one color, but it 
will look better of two, white and blue, or white and red 
are the most pleasing; or all three may be used, three 
strips each of red and white, and two of blue, or three 
each of white and blue, and two of red. In procuring 
the paper, see that there are no holes in it, or, should 
any be discovered, they must be stopped by pasting a 
small piece of the same paper over them. Use well-boiled 
smooth flour paste; it isa great deal better than gum, 
which dries hard and will crack when bent. Paste the 
sheets together in pairs, lapping them about half an inch. 
When these are dry you will be ready to cut out to the 
proper shape. If the balloon is to be a globe, the pieces 
will be of the shape of fig. 2, @, each with the end cut off 
to form the mouth. Buta pear-shaped balloon is hand- 
somer and easier to manage, and I think altogether bet- 
ter. For this the pieces have the shape given in fig. 2, 5. 
If there is any rule for cutting out the parts or gores, I 
do not know it. In talking about making a balloon, as 
in many other matters, I have to go back a great many 
years, and, as a sailor would say, ‘‘ overhaul my mem- 
ory.” Indeed I found that there were so many points 
about making the balloon, that I could not recollect 
about, that I went to work and made one, in order to be 
sure I wasright. To get the right shape, then, for the 
parts, take a piece of paper, 60 by 20 inches, fold it 
lengthwise, and mark out a pattern. When it is to your 
liking cut it out, and use it to cut the tissue paper by. 
If you have large and sharp shears, all 8 pieces may be 
cut at once; otherwise you must cut fewer at a time. 
Next comes the most difficult part, the pasting. Take it 
easy, and don’t get hurried or fussy over it. Tissue pa- 
per, when wet with paste, is very delicate and frail, and 
will tear very readily. Be careful with the paste, and 
should any get upon the paper where it is not needed, 
wipe it off gently with a cloth, and let the place dry be- 
fore another piece of paper is laid upon it. Having ar- 
ranged the pieces as you wish the colors to go, you will 
begin to paste. Lay down a piece of the tissue paper, 
then lay another upon it, with its edge half an inch 
within the edge of No. 1. Put paste upon thie project- 
ing half inch of No. 1, and turn it over and paste it upon 
No. 2, begin at the curved part, the top of the balloon, 
and paste the edge over a few inches ata time. When 
the whole edge has been pasted, lay piece No. 3 upon No. 
2 in the same manner, half an inch back from the edge. 
If the pasted edge of No. 1 was from you, that of No. 2 
will be towards you; this being done, lay No, 30n No. 
2, and paste in the same manner, and go on until all are 
pasted together. When you have pasted the last, No. 8, 
you will have your balloon, folded like a fan, with alter- 
nate edges, in and out. Now comes the most difficult 
part, pasting the last edge—pasting the edge of piece 
No. 1 upon that of piece 8. By bending the other foids 
out of the way, you can, without much difficulty, paste 
the edge from the top down to the widest part, about a 
fourth of the way; then stop and let it dry—being sure 
that all the pasting is perfectly dry, you then unfold the 
balloon, i. ¢., take out the plaits. Now take a piece of 
cloth of some kind, glazed cambric or calico is best, cut 























out a circular piece about 2 inches across, and put this 
on the inside, where all the pieces come together, when 
that is dry, paste a similar piece of tissue paper on the 
outside. Now having the balloon unfolded, you will find 
but little difficulty in closing up the rest of the last seam. 
Let that dry, and by means of a large needle you can put 
a strong thread or small cord through the piece of cloth 
in the top, and make a loop to hang it up by. When 
hung up you can put in the hoop; this is to be as light 
as possible ; a small willow, split if not small enough, a 
split rattan or whatever is most convenient to make the 
lightest possible hoop. Cut the mouth of the bottom 
even, and put in the hoop, pasting the edges of the 
paper over it. Stret¢h a very fine wire across the hoop: 
in two directions and the balloon is done. 

TO SEND UP THE BALLOON. 

Before starting out, sce that there are no parts of the 
balloon that stick together, and that all the folds are 
out. You will need two bits of sponge about the size of 
English walnuts. One of these should be securely at- 
tached to a fine wire about Ginches long. The other 
sponge will need no wire, but an old tin or other plate 
will be well to hold it. Of course you will need your 
small bottle of alcohol. Letone stand on something that 
will allow him to hold the balloon well up from the 
ground. Wet the loose sponge with alcohol, not to drip, 
put in on the plate and set fire to it, holding the balloon 
over the flame so that the hot air will rise into and in- 
flate it. As soon as the balloon will support itself the 
one who has held it by the top lets go and leaves it in 
charge of tliose below. One now wets the wired sponge 
with alcohol, quickly fastens its wire to the cross wires 
of the balloon, having it well away from the burning 
alcohol while doing it. As soon as secure, iight the 
alcohol on the sponge on the balloon—hold ona second 
until you feel sure that it will go—then let her sail. It 
is very easy to do but it takes a long while to tell. In 
sending np a balloon, select a place where there can be 
no danger to barns or other buildings should it fail to go 
up, also a place where the balloon can not be caught by 
trees or otherwise before it gets above them. 

or 

Picture Puzzle.—How many faces are there here 
is a question that many will ask when they see this odd 
looking picture. Our artist sometimes gets a strange 
notion into his head, and don’t you think this is a-head 
of anything in the way of a combination of heads? The 


= 


.) 





chin of one face is the nose of another, and the nose of 
the other is the forehead of the one, and so on all around 
the picture. Whata funny looking person he would be 
that had such a combination head. It might be good for 
a school teacher, as he could then look in all directions 
at once; and again, what a singing school such a head 


man would make! ° 
i 
Our Puzzle-Box. 
DROP-LETTER WORDS. 
1, —b—t—m—o—s, 5. —r—t—r—i-y. 
2. —o—o—r—p--y. 6. —u—m—d—c—n, 
3. —r—g—n—-i—r. %. —e—m—f—c—s, 
4, —n—e—t—e—t. 8. —e—u—e—a—e. 
OPPOSITES (Geographical). 

(Exvample—Keep still, Answer—LRome. If you roam 
you don’t keep stéll.) 

1. Back sea. 5. Brother, you speak truly. 

2. Yon are indebted to B. 6. Shortcoming. 

3. Wide-awake solid. 7. An unhappy vowel. 

4, Johanna’s danghter, 8. No pear, 

ApoLpH M. NaGet. 
MIXED PROVERBS. 

(In the following sentences are five well-known pro- 
verbs, displaced. Transpose the words and make the: 
original proverbs: every word must be used.) 

Where’s the mother of brevity ? 

There’s a time for wit and invention, 
The soul is no light necessity. 

Many a man will wait. 

Hands make way! There's tide of work. 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
The initials name a well-known bird, and the finals, an 
animal. — 
1. An oriental tree. 
2, A man’s name 
8 An ingredient of plum 
cake. 


4. One of the tortures of the 
Inquisition, 
5. A fruit. 
6. A country in Europe. 
EFFIE. 


CHANGED HEADS. 
(Change the first letter each time.) 
}. First take a certain arrangement of rope; then change 
its head and make 
2. Something very useful in carrying Saratoga trunks 
to the fourth story ; 
8. Again change the head and make something with- 
out which 
4, Would be of no use. 
5. A person. 
6. A bad thing to get into. 
%. What every freeman has. 
CROSS-WORD. 
My first is in rampart but not in defence, 
My next is in income but not in expense, 
My third is in ocean but not in the sea, 
My fourth is in coffee but not in our tea, 
My fifth is in pitcher but not in the jug, 
My sixth is in tumbler but not in the mug, 
My seventh is in fragment but not in a rag, 
My eighth is in satchel but not in a bag, 
My ninth is in cricket but not in grasshopper : 
My whole is a mixture of zinc and of copper. 
PI. 


Heret ‘saw cone a codort, how, nhew saked thaw saw 
dogo rof quotessimo, tower cakb: ‘‘Who od ouy pupesso 
I nac let! sunsel I wonk thaw sail het quismoot? ” 

NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. 
1. Tam composed of 28 letters: 
My 15, 20, 2, 3, 12, are certain birds. 
My 3, 8, 7, is a kind of sauce. 
My 16, 9, 2, is clamor. 
My 18, 25, 8, 4, 3, 27, 21, 28, is a number. 
My 11, 14, 15, is to dress. 
My 17, 19, 28, 21, 22, is a leather strap. 
My 13, 12, 1, 10, 17, 6, is abatement. 
My 5, 24, 11, 26, is scattered. 
My whole is very excellent advice. 

2. Iam composed of 18 letters : 

My 13, 14, 9, 15, 5, 16, is a body of troops. 

My 17, 1, 8, 16, 4, 18, is a number. 

My 5, 6, 15, 3, 2, is an animal. 

My 12, 10, 7, 11, is to mend. 

My whole may be found on the map of pee. 
Joun M. M. 


8. Compact. 
9. A number. 
10. ‘* Good night.” 


Mary A. E, 


TRANSPOSED PROVERB. 

(Readjust the letters to form the proverb.) 

He is bent to copy his style. 

METAGRAM. . 

In a word of five letters you may find three verbs, four 
nouns, two pronouns, a preposition, an adjective, an 
article, and an exclamation ; among the nouns are a fish 
andatree. What is the original word, and‘ what are the 
different words formed from the five letters, 

pe 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE MAY NUMBER. 
CHARADES.—1. Dilemma. 2. Menhaden. 8. Driftwood. 


NUMERICAL ENrtGMAs.—1. Honesty is the best policy. 2. 
The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not want. 
ALPHABETICAL ARITHMETIC.—1703) 95482610 (56067, 
Large Knobs.) 
DovUBLE ACROSTIC. 
Sing—Song. 


(Key — 


| ANAGRAMs.—1. Contumaci- 
‘ous. 2. Asseverations. 


{Potentates. 4. Superscribed. 


S--paciou—S 5. Validity. 6. Predetermined. 
I—ntagli —O \7. Archbishopric. . Fore- 
N— atio —N shadowing. 9. Metropolitan. 
G— an —G 10. Greensward. 


DEcAPITATION.— Wheat, heat, eat. 

Cross-WorD.—Misfortune, 

Pr1.—A remark of Patience Reville is at once luminous, 
monitory and timely: “ Respect the embarrassment of any 
honest conscience which doubts, which seeks, which likes 
better to rest in what is vague,and even to contradict itself, 
than to disfigure the unknown truth by giving it features 
fixed and perhaps unfaithful.” 

METAMOREMS.—1. Yawn. 2. Beryl. 3. Lo 


ng. 4. Forty. 
5. Home, 6, Villain. 7. Convex. 8. Alcohol. 9. Bread. 


10. Clay. 


ILLUSTRATED REBUS, 416.—Accumulate information and 
increase wisdom, but above all acquire integrity and honor. 




















No. 478. 
every one and worthy of study here, and much practice every day. 


‘an imaginary flight, 





Illustrated BRebus.—Wholesome advice to 


A Trip Over the Mountains. 


The River Hunt, judging by the many letters from our 
readers, old as well as young, was a pleasant and perhaps 
an easy journey. With the warm weather upon us, it 
will be just the thing to change the direction of our re- 
bus wanderings, and ‘take to the mountains,” in the 
hope that a trip over some of them will refresh us in 
more ways than one. There has been quite an excite- 
ment over No. 1 of late years, especially among those 
men who are anxious to go into new mining regions 





return to that portion of the face of the earth—what a 
wrinkled face! Mother Earth must be very old—where 
most of our young readers live, we come across another 
range of mountains, and find our No. 7. There are a num- 
ber of neighboring chains which run in much the same 
direction which we will not consider. A large river of 
the same name runs among these mountains, and after- 
wards flows into the longest river in the world.—No. 8. 
If we return to somewhere near where we started—at 
least the nearest to No. 1 since we left it to take a moun 

tain tour of the world—we shall find a long and very dif. 





where it is hoped 
that a vast amount 
of gold and other 
precious metals can 
be found. Among 
these mountains 
(which, by the way, 
are not called 
mountains), the In- 
dians have  fre- 
quently made much 
trouble, so that at 
times the miners’ 
lives were in dan- 
ger. There are very 
few boys and girls 
in these mountains, 
and perhaps we had 
better hurry away 
before we meet 
with any mishaps. 
—Let us now take 


—suppose ourselves 
carried across the 
seas—to a foreign 
land, a peninsula, 
and a peculiarly- 
shaped one at that 
These mountains 
(No. 2) are not of 
great hight; the 
highest points be- 
ing about 10,000 
feet, or nearly two 
miles. None of the 
peaks of the range 
are covered with 
snow ard ice the 
year round; there 
is here no point of 
perpetual snow, 
such as we may find 
before we _ reach 
home. Where these 
mountains come near the coast of the great sea, their 
sides are remarkably high and steep. Two famous vol- 
canoes belong to this range, about which volumes of in- 
teresting things have been written.—Leaving these 
mountains, and journeying by foot, or perhaps better, by 
rail, for a number of hundred miles, we will come to No. 
3—a range which encloses a country like a great hoop, or 
semicircle rather, on its north and eastern boundary. 
One of the peaks is so high, and the region of these 
mountains so cold that there is a glacier or river of ice 
which runs—of course slowly—down the mountain side 
and melts in the warm valley below. These mountains 
are mostly clothed with woods for half the way up, after 
which are mostly rocks and snow and ice.—No. 4, from 
the name, ought to be 240 thousand miles away from the 
earth, but they are only a small part of that distance 
from us. 
them, though, and they are in a land that is not 
very wellknown. It may be because they have 
been so little explored that they are named as 
they are. We can not be expected to be very 
familiar with mountains that no one else knows 
very much about.—No. 5 is a range that separates 
two great countries, which have been quite close- 
ly associated at certain times in the history of the 
two nations.. The mountains consist of two dis- 
tinct chains or ridges. The slope on the northern 
side is gradual, and covered with fine pastures, 
but on the south it is frequently very steep. Many 
parts of the mountains are of sufficient hight to 
have their heads covered night and day and all the 
year round with white caps of ice and snow. 
There are as many as a hundred passes or places 
through which persons can go from one side of 
the mountains to the other—from the country on 
the north to the more sunny land on the south.— 
No. 6 runs almost parallel with a great river, and 
is situated in the central portion of a great coun- 
try, the name of which is perhaps most familiar to 
young people—and old folks too—about Thanks- 
giving time. In going from the capitals of two 
large countries, a traveller would go through one 
of the few passes in this mountain range.—As we 
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NERY NOT OFTEN SEEN ON THE 





MAPS, 


ficult range to climb, but ome which would bring us far 
into the upper air, because it contains some of the high- 
est peaks in the world. But we can not stop to go the 
whole length of this chain, for we have one more, and 
that the most important in size that we have found. It 
is not far from where we started, and its name can be 
easily made out from the map which illustrates the sub- 
ject. We hope that the hasty journey—flying trip we 
might call it—has not made you so tired on these warm 
July days, that you may not wish to go with us again. 





Something About Glass. 


Some boy writes to ‘‘ The Doctor,” asking how window 
glass is made so flat and smooth ‘especially those in 


| the large windows of store fronts.” There are two 


kinds of window glass, one called ‘cylinder’ and the 
other ‘‘ plate”-glass, All the large panes are plate-glass. 
as the size of cylinder glass cannot be increased beyond 
a certain point. In this kindof glass a cylinder iz 
blown ; those who have been in a glass house—and I 
advise all of you, whenever you have an opportunity to 
visit one and see how this wonderful material is worked 
—know that to make a cvlinder, a globe is first blown. 
This is then worked into a cylinder, by rolling it. upon 
aniron table; after the cylinder is made its ends are cut 
off, and it is divided lengthwise and flattened out to form 
a flat, smooth sheet. All plate glass is cast ; a polished 
iron table has ledges at the sides, as high as the thiek- 
ness of the plate of glass. The melted glass is poured 
upon this and spread and flattened by a copper roller. 
The plate is then annealed ; that is, put into a very hot 
furnace, which is so arranged that the glass will cool very 
slowly, in order that it shall be tough when at the end 
of a week or so it is cool. But the glass is now dull and 
rough, like that which you see in roofs and sky-lights. 
To become the beautiful plate-glass it must be ground 
and polished. The plates are so arranged that they may 
be rubbed together, one upon the other, by machinery. 
First sand and water are placed between them, then 
emery of different sizes, and after being ground with 
the finest emery, they are polished by rubbing them 
for some time with some kind of polishing powder. 
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The Day We Celebrate. 


If there is any day in the year upon which the average 
Young American does not have to be instructed as to the 
time of its coming, that day is Fourth of July. The very 
air we breathe from the day we are born fills us with the 
spirit of the Independence Day. The coming ‘“ Fourth” 
reminds me of one in which I took an active part some 
years ago, and one, though without any striking events, 
that my memory has not allowed me to entirely forget. 
We knew it was coming, and when I say we, three young 


that we all concluded to buy of Postmaster M.; first, be- 
cause he had been a soldicr and had lost one leg, and 
secondly, his stock of goods appeared to be the best. 
Our pyrotechnics (a pretty big word for fire-works), as 
fast as purchased, were by common consent stored in the 
loft in the barn. It may be that we had an idea that 
nobody knew anything about what was going on, and we 
wished to ** keep things hid.’’ This storing of fire-works 
in the hay in the barn is just the wrong thing to do, and 
if any young reader is led to do the same thing through 
my experience, I shall wish I had forever kept still on 





small cannon and other fire arms. We had an andience 
at the window so soon as the exercises began. The firing 
was kept up until we concluded that the day had been 
well opened, and after taking a late and large breakfast 
we concluded to let matters rest until the heat of the 
day was over, and under the cover of darkness resume 
the exercises, as a better showing might then be made, 
Night came after we had had a day at fishing in the 
brook by the woods, where we had more bites from mos- 
quitoes than anything else. The third scene gives an 
idea of how we finished up the day, and by the looks it 
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farmer lads—no more and no less—are included. The al- 
manac had been Jooked at more than once to see how time 
was progressing, and we fully agreed with it when 1t said 
all along through May and most of June that the days 
were getting longer. They seemed longer and longer 
even up to the very day of the celebration—and that 
opened early and closed late. What fan it is to get ready 
for any unusual “doings”; and when you add to it the 
happy thought that not a soul knows anything abont it 
except the few companions of your choice, how fall of 
real, solid, silent delight the little youthful heart must be. 
For this particular occasion we had come home early from 
school, and done extra work for weeks for the money we 
should get, or, to look beyond the cash, the sport that 
our toil would bring; all of us were glad to get an errand 
from any one who was “ good pay”; and they all, as I 
look back now, understood the motives which led us to 
such an outward show of industry. 

It was not later than the middle of June that we formed 
ourselves into an investigating committee on fire-works, 
and visited the neighboring village ina body. How we 
did look at those store windows wherc fire-crackers of all 
sizes and colors were displayed to catch the eye, and 
finally the pennies, of just such investigating committees 
as mentioned above. We bought our things at one time 
or another as the fands came in; but we were £o patriotic 





























THE BOYS’ ‘“‘GLORIOUS FOURTH,’’ AND WHAT IT BROUGHT FORTH. 


this point. Whatever yon do, remember, as I did not, 
that barns are costly, hay is easy to sct on fire, and fire- 
works are still casier to burn, and then the temptation 
1s 80 great that some thoughtless boy may touch a match 
to that which will make a fanny noise when it goes off. 

The artist has helped me to show my nieces and 
nephews, how things looked the day before the Fourth 
when the Celebrators were gathered for the last time to 
look at the purchases, see that they were all there and in 
good shape, and also to make plans for the morrow which 
had been so slow in coming. This was the joy of antici- 
pation, but with it was mingled that stillness that the 
time and place demanded. Of course we went to bed in 
much that fevered state of mind and body that thousands 
of boys all over the land will do this year ; and passed as 
long and sleepless a night as boys always do on July 3d. 
The morning of the “4th’’ was a fine one, and the sun 
rose without a clond—the first sunrise we had seen for 
some time. The second scence lets the young readers into 
the activities of the early morning, but of course it can 
not show the noise that was being made, or express the 
utter surprise of the dog to sce us out so early in sucha 
peculiar and excited state. It was not our intention to 
make a qniet day of it, and we started ont accordingly. 
We broke the silence of the morning, and our secret 
planning for weeks was exposed, with loud reports of 








might be supposed that the Celebrators were pretty weh 
used up too. The hand that fircd the overloaded cannon 
had been lamed, and was withdrawn from active service: 
The eye that had too closely watched the spattering and 
treacherous fuse had been dimmed, and was cut off from 
the outside world bya bandage, wet incold water. But vo 
sure as there is a *‘ Fourth " there 13 a fifth to tollow, and 
1n our case 1t came altogether tco soon. The fourth scene 
shows to some extent how we felt at that moment when 
& near relative called at our room to see what had necome 
of the young hands that were accustomed to heip him in 
the field during the morning hour before school. We 
looked tired, and we felt worse. The boy with the sore 
head, and the one with the lame arm, were the last to 
rise and the slowest to acknowledge that, after ail, the 
Fourth of July was the hardest day that they had seen for 
just a year. As I look back to that morning, tired, sleepy, 
stiff and sore, I have to wonder at the seeming absurd 
way we, as American lads, show our love of country. 
Why is it that the young mind can not associate a more 
quiet time with “the day that our land was made free : ' 
Whatever may be the truth of the case, the boys and 
girls will continue to celebrate the Fourth, and the 
dull, aching, Fifth will follow to remind them, as it did 
me, that the freedom the day as/owed, leads into bond- 
age, because I was bound with atowel. Unoir Hal, 
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[ DRY GOODS 


BY MAIL OR EXPRESS. 


OUR MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT is now 50 
systematized, and in charge of such thoroughly competent 
and experienced hands, that persons unable to visit our 
store can do their shopping by writing us for samples or 
goods, with the assurance of getting them at the same 
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EEDLE 


Male and Female Agents wanted to sell our FAMILY 

NEEDLE PACKAGE, and ed ish 
Needles, as follows: Four papers, in each, different 8; 
alec, two steel Bodkins, 3 Long Cotton Darners, 2 Short Cot- 
ton Darners, 2 extra fine Cotton Darners, 2 Wool, 2 Yarn, 1 
Worsted, 1 Motto, 2 Carpet, and 3 Shoe-Button Needles 
The above are required in every family. Agents’ Circulars 
free. . Send ‘25c. in postage stamps for fall sample 












DOGO, ons DON NEEDLE Co., MANTLES, prices asifbuyinginpersom. Wecarryan averagestock 
24 and 26 Fourth Avenue, New York. of about halfa million of dollars, allbought for prompt 

cash in the markets of Europe as well as in this country. 

PARENTS! REMEMBER THAT Pry us, and see how cheaply and quickly ‘you can get 


THE BEAUTIFUL BOYS’ WEAR, what you want by mail or express, When in town we 
Pp A _ K T t =) shall be pleased te have you call on us, 2 
| BLANKETS, /OEND FOR CATALOGUE OR SAMPLES. 


UPON CHELDREN?’S SHOES, 


Reduce Shoe-Bills More than One-Half whemesden” | seroeumnet aerate 








BEAUTY OF THE FINEST SHOE. VES, Ni nth eens 
TEACHERS I STUDENTS ff Merino, etc. Established 1852, . 
$200 per am. 


iat ng VACATION. For nth ty address 


. C. McOURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. CT __ eee eee 
BEST |S CHEAPEST THOUGH IT MAY COST A LITTLE MORE! 
SS AUTOMATIC an oan 
LEWIS’ CONDENSED 


Eye-Glass Holder. 
Just the thing to save your 34 A a j N G 


lasses and make them handy! 
ns right on your vest, and 
jast when you want it to. 
Made from Refined Grape Cream of Tartar, ge the AP ret g. i} 
Board of Health, and aes ihe first ahemians in the United States. We will prod? re pe 
or other adulteration found in this Powder. A pound can mailed to any address fn Teveipt of 60 ae. 


By mal, 2 cts. Circulars tree. 
__ Manufactured by G.T. LEWIS & MENZIES CO., Pi 













‘Agents wanted. 
J. 8S. BIRCH & CO., 
38 Dey St., N. Y. 


1880 Established 34 Years, (880 












Bethdesignsoneach label.  Saleratus the same. 


SORTER TN Wee DS for 
AMERICAN SUBMERGED PUMP RK 





18 A DOUBLE-ACTING, NON-FREEZING 


FORCE-PUMP. 


Will draw water from 1 to 100 feet, 
with one-man pewer, and also force 


water to any required distance. 
Has been manufactured in this country for ten years, and all orders fer both the United States and 


caine Canadas are filled by WOOLRICH & CO,, whose name appenre on every label. It-is not, there- 
$15 to $75. fore, an imported article. Its use, however, for 20 years in England and 16 years in America shows 
—— ite standard worth. Ridge’s Food is NOT a medicine, but a highly nutritious and because a 


R BER COOKED FOOD, easily assimilated. Take no new untried preparation because offered at a 
UB HOSE, cheap price, when Ridge’s Food can be inet from all Druggiats at 35 cents and upwards. 
(so neneN ‘Sem renmnRcTsen 


; ; : : For Garden Purposes, at man- = 
nee mn <- e prices. JOH 
Wakefield, Perfection, and Peerless Ws INS 
EARTH CLOSETS a. ASE BES STS nes 


Are the Best. Prices, $6.50 to $40. Steam Packing, "Sheathing Fire Proof Coatings, 
Address H.W. eT ONNS Mr" wre co. 87 MAIDEN LANE, WY. 


HENRY H. B. BLOOMFIELD, Improvement for 1880. 


34 DEY STREET, N. Y. THE A OT BLAST Ste aes ill 
For Washing Win- ae iL arove. 7 St e a mM - — ngi n e S. 


dows, Carriages, etc. 
Protects Buildings og ‘ reliable. The 

b~ b dhek ollage! Boeag *" sabe + More_ effective and more complete, and more readily 
adapted to the various mechanical and agricultural uses 


from Fire, and T 
. moos; most satisfacng Stove made and the 
than any other in the market.. Practical improvements 

















Vines, etc., from In- 
‘ tt = Che ace ad heed og 


sects, Potato ng ™ 
1123 she SY N ie ay rer. PHL Me 3 Cos accumuiated from twenty years’ manufacturing en 


ees a anker Worm 
sam NO Dwelling, Countr y with reputation maintained and ‘success establish 














Home, or Factory, should Send for Circulars, descriptive and containing testimoni- 
eee bend. ag Rent paid two-and-a-quarter years buys one. als concerning out PORTAALE ard AGRICUL- 
"oe A WHITMA x MASON ORGANS IN. THE oe RE ae WOOD, TABER & MORSE, Eaton, Madison Co., N.Y. 
Patentee & Manufacturer, Providence, R. I. eens Sener 100,000 CH TREES 





AND ice 1, $500 | of over 60 beet” varieties, to sift all sections of the country. 
MARKS’ PATENT FIRST PREMIUMS, aa poke byt - for easy Jevmenia Special attention given to the best market varieties. Also, 

Artificial Limbs, with Rubber hands and feet. The 4 A $5 a month, or $6.38 a quarter and 100,000 ieee Karly ne mal and other Blackberry. 
most reliaile, comfortable and useful. Uustrated pamph- upward, Catalogues free. MASO Strawberry Plants hy the ail small fruit plants. 
let of 112 pages, containing valuable information sont & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 154 x A large stock of Apple, my Qu ince, and other 


Free to those giving satisfactory description of their mont St., BOSTON; 46 “East 14th fruit and oraammemibal | rees, at eat end direct to the 
case. U. 8. Govt Manuf. Soldiers’ attention specially St. (Union Square), NEW YORK; pone A and Frieek seavehe me, Praveniing aeene or 


invited. A. A. MARKS, 575 Breadway, New York City. 149 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. lage Nurseries, Hightstown, N. J. 
, 
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ONLY $750.00! 


WE FURNISH THE 


Shaker Separator. 


Complete, mounted on 4 wheel trucks, and the 


QUEEN CITY ENGINE, 


Complete, mounted on trucks, for $750. 
This is the best and cheapest outfit of its class oe offered. 
We warrant it to thresh and clean 4v to 50 bushels wheat per 
hour, Send for circular. 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO, 
CINCINNATI, O. 
Steam Engines, Horse Powers, etc. 


TABLE 
TURNIPS. 


Low th RNIPS POMERANEAN 


BPA tah 
p Seeds ‘re eh sold by merchants i 


In localities qhere our Turni 
RYME TGALCDENERS, apply for Reta 


HORSEMEN, 
D.LANDRETH & SONS, Phila elphia, Pa, 


TURNIP SEED. 


All grown srom carefally selected Roots, 


The followin, ariotice will 
a nea =” cmne d: 
re} rice ec 

4 Datel nh, White Stra 
top ae leat, 


Lon White pia: 
Bovcct 3 Germa n, Large Yellow 
Globe, 10 cts. per ot 25 cts. 
4 ounces, 7% cts. pound. 
Prices for larger qaantle ies to 
dealers, pac Le dng in bulk or packets for retail- 
ey bepives _— 6 Samer a 15 cts. per pound may 
e deduct when ordere: 
B. K. BLISS & Sons, us Barclay 8 St., N. ¥. 













CATTLE 
ROOTS. 


BLOOMSDALE Swe BE. 
exce 
0 tocks of the above canyon 
we iaviee CATTLE- BREEDERS. BARRE BRE DERS, DAIR 
Price and Descriptive List. Address postal card to 


fertile dag BUG. COTTON WORM. CANKER WORM. 





























wivels LONDON PURPLE. sx 


Sold by all Wholesale Druggists ‘EM Stores VAMOS L the DOW, States. If not obtainable of mare: dealer, send 


direct oe = maneats oy 4 GWA toe ee GOMPaN NY (L Lin Box 990 
ar ane. endo er reel weate ox ° 
A. R. W HITNEY, Frankiin dom ara eee Lee Go “Ti, writes: “We have bid the Canker Worm a long 
farewell, and have done it with your LONDON PURPLE. We put in about three-fourths to one pound of LONDON 


PU RPL to 44 gallons Sewetcr. ane. applied with a ome. pump. It is better than Paris Green, as the particles of LONDON 


PURPLE adhere to tHe leaves and is Green does no 











= CABBAGE; 


Sest and Cheapest in America. BRANT | 
I. F. TILLINGHAST, La Plume, Pa. 


HEALTHY 
LA NT s 


PURE 
FRESH 
SEEDS 
Also CELERY. 
Plants. Catalogue free. 


Plants} Giant and Dwarf Celery, 3f5P1 1,000 










All the 


Drumh 
< 0 x choice Plants}? Flac Dutch rch CABBAGE, So pee 1,000 
standard 
ee . nds in large quan- Plants; CAULIFLOWER, perl, bo 


Address I. J Pe MONSON, 


Barclay St.» New York. 





duly produce a fine crop the 














/ following season. Descriptive CABBAGE PLANTS. 
Ke Catalogue free to all applicants. Actually by the Million. All varieties. Prices, $2.00 per 
” 50 per 5.000, $15.00 per 10,000. Will ed gets until first 
S E. P. RO E. of “August. Send for Pr: ice List. G, R. CLARK, Scranton, Pa. 
~ Fit all drill boots, run level, cut fl 
¥ Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. ws iw) bottom furrows, over with eutiow soll, 
MIN SS EA TL, ARR RARE Hi crowdi: seed 
/ but one inch width, 
SRRAWBERRY PLANTS & ? S$ soatter it 334, 4, and 5 inches; the plants 
bh ding wider apart, ha 
FOR FALL PLANTING v3 © a ROOM TO STOOL, derive more 
Potted Plants or Layer Plants. a7 Asta ERORT AVDER Pha eal. sbe- 
Address J. S. COLLENS, Moorestown, New Jersey. a ~ come more vigorous, and pro- 


duee better developed 
average heads. 

Send for Illustrated 
Circular with Testimonials to 


J, A. JONES, Wilmington, Dei. 





STRAWBERRIES. Ss, 


Pot Grown plants of the best Old_and New varieties, in- 
cluding Sharpless, Crystal City, ind Glendale. ready in July. 
Catalogue free. J. L. DILLON, Bloomsburg, Pa. 


t- lants of the best old 
STRAWBERRIES, rea yy varietics, including 
Sharpless, Forest. Rose, President n, Pioneer. Price 
list free. OAKLEY APGAR, Califon, Hunterdon Co., N. J. 





As ye sow, so shall ye reap. 


Champion of 1 the World! 
CHAMPION GRAIN DRILL 





POT CROWN 


TRAWBERRY PLANT 


Saab toca ts ae nt and how 
f with all needed information, 


J. T. LOVETT, 
Silver, Monmouth 


A pamphlet sabaineanian 
to a — toge 





BERRY® E ees reir 
POT GROWN STRAWBERRIES 


of the Bost Varieties. Good oatny Pisate. Most varieties 
low rates. For Circular, address —e— 





With or without Ferdilizer, or Grass Seeder 
Attachments, or Gum Spring Hoes. 

It has a perfect force feed Grain Distributer that will 
sow accurately all kinds of grain withont the least injury to 
the seed. The most perfect Force Feed Grass Seed 
Distributers in the market. Fertilizer attachment can 
be relied upen to sow all kinds of commercial manures 
whether dry or damp in any desired quantity. Draft 
Light, Construction Simple, but durable. Liberal 
discount to cash customers, Send for descriptive circular. 

JOHNSON, 





BLACK & Daio. Village Nurseries, Hightstown, N. 
© choice 
ts or layers. 
Extra 
EVAPORATIN G FRUIT. 


50 varieties Strawberry Plants, for sum- 

iaes BIG + 
at fair prices. Catalogues 
improved ——— pe Tables, yields, 


4 aad fall a. All th 
sorts i 
BERRIES. **: 
* gouth Glastonbury, Conn. 
ENT | Treatise 
‘prea tistics 
CREE ls MOS STOUFFER, Chon besaburg, Pa, 


GERE & TRUMAN, 
Owego, Tioga Co., N. Y, 








THB 
66 
CREAM” 
OF THE 


STRAWBERRIE> 


For 1880, 


are shown in our Colored Plate, Mlustrating the 
eight best sorts ; which, together with our Methad 
ot Culture, (by which a FULL CROP can be ol» 
tained in TEN MONTHS from timo of planting,) we 
will mail free to all who apply by letter. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 
35 Cortlandt St., New York. 


Orchids, Rare Plants, &c. 


East Indian Orchids.—Also Mexican, 
Central and South American Orchids. 


Iam importing constantly from those countries, and Cau 
offer lower than the same can be purchased in Europe. 
Beautiful Foliage Plants, viz.: Crotons, Dra- 

crenas, Dieffenbachia, Marantas, Alocacias, 

&c., suitable for Fairs, Exhibitions, etc., at low rates. 

JOHN SAUL, Washington, D.C, 


100,000 HANDSOME PEACH TREES 
FOR FALL PLANTING. 
For | 150 Acres in Fruit and Shade Trees, | Estab’d 


1880. | Soon berries, and al) Small Fruits. Price 
Catalogue free. Address J. PERKINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


TREES and SHRUBS. 


BUTTERNUT FREES of all sizes. 
A general assortment o 
EVERGREENS. 
ak 7 sow stock in the country of the 
DEN RETINISPORA, 
ORanteers Aurea.) 
Catalogues free. 
A. HANCE & SON, Red Bank, N.J. 

















MITCHELL’S IMPROVED 








Potato Bug & Cotten Worn Destroy er, 


This improved machine is now completed and ready for 
sale, It will dust two rows of plants at a time, and with It 
iu lman can go over 6 acres of plants in a dav. For sale by 

HATBORO AGRICULTURAL WO Ss, 
Hatboro, Montgomery 


LAWN MOWERS. 


The VELOCITY, The TRIUMPH, 
The EXCELSIOR, 


All at lowest prices. Send for circulars. 


A. B. COHU, 197 Water St., N. Y. 
Premium Bone 


IS THE 
Standard of Excellence. 
aw THE GREAT GRAINand 

GRASS FERTILIZER, 

The Original Premium Bone 
Fertilizer is now manufactured 
on a large scale at Alliance, 0. 
It is made from best bone stock 


Oey Pa. 








> Pure 


PREM — 


L ING, ’Pres’t, 
Excelsior Fertilizer Company, 
ALLIANCE, OHIO. 


PENSIONS! 


Apply at once, if you have been disabled in the U. 
service, The law granting arre ne of Sep” expires a4 
1, 1930. PENSIONS INCRE ED! Thousands of 
pensioners are rated too low. orks and New Discharges 
obtained. PATENTS PROCURED forinventors, In- 
formation _—— given. Send stamps for blanks. 


Addre T & C 
Solicitors of Claimsand Patents. Room &, St. ood fantding, 
HINGTON, 
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The “Cea ” Fanning Mill. 


The best mill in the 
world. [t separates Oats 
Cockle, and all foul stuff 
from wheat. Is algo a 

rfect cleaner of Flax 

imothy, Clover, and all 
kinds of seeds. The great 
improvement over other 
mills is that it has two 
shoes. It is especially 
adapted for warehouse 
use. Send for Descriptive 
Circular and Price List. 
Liberal discount to deal- 
ers. Address 


Ss. FREEMAN & SON, Racine, Wis. 
HEEBNER’S IMPROVED 
Level Tread Railway Horse Power 
with Patent Speed Regulator. 


Awarded the Medal at the pence 1876. 











Horses stand in the power with their feet in a natural 
osition, relieving them of all strains and much of the 
fatigue occasioned by working on tread powers of the old 
style. Smooth-shod horses or oxen work on them, walking 
at the rate of only 1}¢ miles per hour. These Powers re- 
quire less elevation, give more power, save the horses, and 
save money. Made with double or single gear, for one and 
two horses, and have the only successful Speed Regulator 
in the world, 
LITTLE GIANT THRESHER & CLEANER. 
The simplest, most durable, best and easiest working, and 
eheapest machine for threshing and cleaning all kinds of 
grain, also flax, millet, clover, and timothy seeds now in 
ase. It contains more good points than any other in use. 
These Powers and Threshers are pronounced by all who 
use them to be, beyond a single doubt, the best in use. 
We own all the patenta, and are the Sole Manufacturers, 
and have the machines in use all over the world. Send for 
illustrated catalogue. HEEBNER & SONS, 
Lansdale, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


Union Railway Horse Power, 


THRESHERS AND 
SEPARATORS. 
These Powers are 
GUARANTEED 

oo roduce more Power 

Ww 

LESS ELEVATION 


than any other Railway 
Power. Send for descrip- 
tive catalogue. M. L. 
BOYER & BRO.. 2,101 Ger- 
mantown Ave., Phila., Pa, 


Also, manuf vines rs of the PREMroM Farm GRIST MILL. 


CHICAGO SCREW PULVERIZER. 














Does Pulverization pay? 

ABILENE, KANSAS, Nov. 10, 1874. 

Teeeded 8,400. acres of wheat with these machines.... Tbe 

stand of wheat is now the best I have ever seen on new 
Jand. . J. WEYMESS, oe 
DANVILLE It., Dec. 4, 1876. 

This year I harvested, on 190 acres, 6, 100 tashelen - wheat. 

.In my opinion the Screw Pulverizer increased the crop 
one-third over what I could have got by a er g method, 
Moore. 

Send for —— with cuts, ‘and over ied letters from 

men who have the machine. Address 


Chicago Scraper & Ditcher Co., 


34 METROPOLITAN BLOCK, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Bookwalter Engine. 


Compost Substantial, Economical 
and Easily managed. Guarante eed 
to work well and give full power 
claimed. Engine and Boiler com- 
plete, including Governor, Pump, 
&c., at the low price of 

3 Hiqpee-Maywer.. 0280. 00 
4 Ty cy 2 0.00 
6% 6 es 250. 00 
&2"Put on Cars atSpringtield, Ohio. 


JAMES LEFFEL &CO., 


Sprinafield, Ohio, 
or 110 Liberty St., New York City. 


REI 

500 Male and Female Agents hg Sos ge immedi- 
e ately for an honorable, light. locsl, paying busi- 
ness. An article of consumption in every f fly. yee 
profits. Samples free. C.L. VAN ALLEN, Albany, N y 
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EWALD OVER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


VICTOR THREE AND _FIVE HOED ONE- 
H¢ IRSE WHEAT DRILLS. 


E 

VICcT i DOU LE AS i RIPLE-HINGED 

HECTOR STONE CYLINDER Foren PUMPS. 
VICTOR HAND FIR NGIN 


Indianapolis, Indiana, BEF for ; a 












NTENIAL ANC GRAND PARIS WORLOS FAIR PRIZES AND ] 
ALL THE US. STATE FAIR PREMIUMS IN 1872 & 1678. 
aif 










a % ) ADDRESS FOR OREWURS 
— ; €P.K.DEDERICK.& CO. ALBANY, NY 
—_ 7 07 eet Works, Buttalo, N. x., U.S.A, 


ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 


UFFALO PITTS 


THE STANDARD of Threshing - Machine 
excellence DOM EQUA the Grain-Growing Wor 

s D. Never Aibise’ 

N yd 1 US, as a fast yeb- thorough thresher, 
perfect yh hg and entire saver of al ds and 
conditions of ins and Wax and timothy seeds, 

NOTORI all iin as the only machine that is a 

ess in ds of threshing and a 
fail nts in er 
'$ as the best Built, most eweile, and 






dha ore ey RES iE Markine Tribe. 
“Sreain : Baad va aN oe 
superiority, it pany with truth, is acknowl 
throughout the wor 





C AUTION To Agents A wall as Thresher- 
Baffale lag Re ron —" oD ree Aaxt. 
CULTURAL WORKS, EnSeln., N.Y. It is said that 
. pineteenes © re using, thet e od — 
Puy so Gnintent! t101 al iment r to the 
n ‘ om 
eat reputation of the only genuine Buffalo Pitts, 
ros use of its title to ell it erior machines, is fatter- 
de to the “Buffalo Pitts.?? But Agente and 
ers must not be deceived, nor 
enuin ne ie Eatale — resportsible for = 
robe | yy genuine Buffalo pial address 
THE PITTS AGRICULTURAL WORES, 
Buffala, N. Ve, U.S.A. 


‘aulis 
rice- 











spiral pa iuainees. Secured by two 
“Splat Price $8.50 per pair. Send fora | 
vair. r, or send ae for iiustrated circular 
and fall Hescri tion. Local agents wanted. Territory forsale. 
F. R. WILLSON & SONS, Columbus, Ohio. 
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First Premiums at all ‘Competitive Trials. 


Railway, Chain and Lever Horse Powers, 
Threshers and Cleaners, Threshers and 
Shakers, Clover kee, Corn Fee 
tivaters, 


Wheel Horse Rak re Ce 
gree Pitchforkss ‘tikingle Mwehi fnchiges, 
Steam-Fnzines, 


e ental able 
Claer an Wine-Mill s and 
Presses, Dog and Pony 
wers, etc., etc. 


WHEELER & MELICK CO., 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Send stamp for Circular and réport of Centennial trial. 














STHAM ENGINES, 
A. B, FARQUHAR, York, Pa., 
Qa as Woe for all dis 
mple, stron; u- 
Fable. Also Horse ; 
ers and Gin Gear, 
Saw, GrisT AND Con 
Mriixs, Grins, Pressxs 
AND MAcuINERY gener- 3 : 
ally. In —_— promptly =e 
answere a 
VerticalEnginéa;with or without 
=e vory ote 18 
en’ 


completein every dee gia “a=/ 
tail, best and» ey 









< inuse. Fig 
@y ready for 


Paris Trposition 


SEPARATORS, “ 
Send for Illustrated Catalcgue, Address A. B. Farguhar, York, Ps 
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SUGAR CANE MACHINERY. 


Our list of Sug ar Machine: ises the largest 


ling of Cane Alils, Rraporators, ete made odd 
VERTICAL CANE MILLS, 
HORIZONTAL CANE MILLS, 
SUGAR EVAPORATORS, 
STEAM SUGAR MACHINERY 


and all apparatus for Syrup or Sugar making. Circue 
lars, with prices, &c., sent on application. 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO., 
CINNATI, O. 
mae ~~ o*- of ‘suger Cane Machinery, Victor Sg mua, 


>» THE IRON TURBINE 
as ie WIND ng 










2 i BUCKEYE F orce PUMP 
<= sedlietes, NEVER FREEZES in WINTER. 
w. & MANUFACTURED BY 

5 2 MAST, FOOS & CO,, 
eo) SPRINGFIELD, O. 

2 Send for Price List and Circulars. 





HALLADAY 
grace WIND MILL. 


VICTORIOUS AT 


Phila, 1876—Paris, 1878. 


25 Years in Use, 


S GUARANTEED SUPERIOR 


To any other Windmill Made. 


» 17 Sizes—1 Man to 45 Horse Power. 
\ Adopted by the leading R. R. Co.’s and 
y the U. S. Govt. at Forts and 
Garrisons. 
$3,500,000 worth now in Use. 
Send for Catalogue ** A.’’ 


U. S. Wind Engine & Pump (o., 
Batavia, Ill. 


We manufacture the old — Stover 
—the well tried, strong, durable, self-re; 
lating, solid wheel ind Mill, whic 

took neo Centennial Diploma, as well as 
Medal. we refer to the Official Centen- 
nial Repo: Also O. Winger's Im- 

50 double Feed Grinder, which 

operated by Pum Wind Mills—a 

novel and perfect Mill for grinding all 

kinds of grain for stock and house use. 

| Agents wanted Ft hd Send for 
ogue B. Branch Factory_at city, 

INGE 


Successor to Ee Bi WIND ENGINE co., 
Freeport, Ill 9 U. S.A . 


Ne Plus Ultra 


Automatic Windmill, 


N s ten foot diameter of 














~ ene horse-power, 
elegant and durable, made 
p= for raising water 


for Farm an ouse Uses. 
PRICE $50.00. 
Any person can set them up. 
KEWANEE M’F’G CoO., 
35 Broadway, N. Y. 


Gardner’s Railway Pitching Apparatus. 


Consisting of Carrier, Grap- 
ling Fork, Pulleys, and 
cooks. For unloading Hay, 

Grain, Beans, Corn Balke. 

loose or in bundles, etc. Can 

- be used = oe. Also, 

zi mprov ackin ara 

FORK READY -TO can Send for Cirtaler and 
(AD USAR BAY get valuable information. 

E.V.R.Gardner&Co., 

Johnson’s, Orange Co., N. Y. 














Best in the Market oe Home « or Expert rt Trade. 
Je Horse or Hand Dump, Ithaca, and Centennial Steel 
Tooth Horse Rakes, acknowledged to be three of the best 
in the field. More than 100,000 in use, at home and abroad. 
Send for Cirealar. 
WHEELER & MELICK £0. Makers, 
Albany, N. 





NICHOLS, SHEPARD & CO, hifecmtaia. 


Established ONL 
gro ORICINAL AND O 






Threshing Machinery and Portable 
wer Traction Engines, — 
7 STANDARD of excellence throughout the Grain- 
Ra Wor 
: MA TOHLESS for Grain- Sorte, Time-Saving, Perfect 
7 Cleaning, Rapid and Thorough Work 
a INCOMPARABLE in Quality of Material, Perfection 
Thorough Workmanship, Slegané Finish, and 


Beaut of Mode! 
MARVE 





LOUS for vastly superior work in all kinds of 
Grain, and wniversally known as the only successful Thresher 
ad : in Flax, Timothy, Clover, and all other Beeds. die 
DURABLE an simple, using less than one half the usual gears an ts. 
ASTONISHINGLY DURA and STRAW BURNING STEAM-ENGINES, with special features of Power. 
Durability, Safety Economy, and Beauty entirely unknown in other makes. Steam-Power Outfits and Steam-Powee 
Separators a see Pr Four "sizes of Separators, from 6 to 12 horse-power ; also 2 styles Improved Mounted Horse-Powers, 
Years of Prosperous and Continuods Business by this house, without change of name, location, or manage: 
CA UTION & strong guarantee for superior goods and f nonorable dealing. 
The wonderful success and popularity of 
our Vrsrator Machinery has driven other 
nes UT! t IN wall; hence various makers are now attempt- 
& _— — and and palm off inferior and mongrel imitations of 


“BE =: NOT DECEIVED 


‘by such experimental and worthless machine If you bay 
bf ms the “ORIGINAL” and the GENUINE 


particulars call on our dealers, or write 
\ te us LAA Ae Circulars, which we mail free, Address 


| SICHOLS, SHEPARD & CO., Battle Cree, Mich 




















The Best and Most Durable 
of All Barb Wire in Use. 


A gure protection, cheaper than board or rail fence, and good for a life-time. Wastes noground. Has no weedy fence 
row. When the best costs no more than an inferior article, alw ays look for the best. Weclaim for the Frentress a 


Superiority over all other Wires. For Circulars and Price Lists address 
ST. LOUIS WIRE FENCE CoO., raRenreee BARB WIRE FENCE CO., 


814 & 816 N. 2d St., St. Louis, Mo. st Dubuque, Ill. 


Kelly Steel Barb Wire. Stock-Proof 
Storm-Proof, 
Fire-Proof. 
Weight only 








\ IS FREE FROM LITIGATION. 
Patented in 1868, and licensed under all first Patents. One P ond 


A FENCE FOR A LIFETIME. fo the Rod. 
Has No Superior, and Admits No Equal. 


The Kelly diamond-shape Steel Barb is placed on the wire without loss of metal, leaves no room for moisture te 
rust the wire, retains its sharp points, and saves fully 10 per cent in weight per rod. 


BUY NO OTHER. 


If your Merchant don’t keep it, send direct to Manufacturers. Send for Catalogue. 


THORN WIRE HEDGE COMPANY, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE LATEST IMPROVEMENT IN BARB FENCE. 








The cut shows exact size ofstrand and distance apart of barbs. Not fos Gengerous to horses or stock. Price the same by 
the poundorrod. SAMPLES SENT FR ANY ADD 
AMERICAN BARB FENCE CO., 60 Clark St., Chicago, Ills. 
RT I TT, 


IMPROVED BAY STATE RAKE. 


Rake Received 

the Wighest Awardat the 

Centennial Exposition 

and Field Trial. The 

only Silver Medal ‘award- 

ed at the Paris Universal 
Exposition, in 1878. 


TD Wie 
69) ay. f: x his rake has taken 
x \ sl oA 4] more first premiums 


; 7 any other rake. 

AMA It is ily Handled by 

— a Girl or y, strong 

. ~~ enough to drive a horse. 

An Illustrated Catalogue of all our Tools and Implements 

sent free. 

THE BELCHER & TAYLORER 
AGRICULTURAL TOOL CQ., 

Chicopee Falls, Mass., U.S. A. 





~ FARMERS AND DEALERS, 
READ THIS! 











These cuts re resent our T 20 Steel-Tooth Horse-Rake, 
with [ron Hubs x r Locust Hubs boiled in a) S008 
in use—and our Positive Force-Feed Grain, Seed, and 
Fertilizing Drill (which can be changed to sow any 
 nempe while Drill is in motion), with Pin or Spring 
oes — 8277 in use and giving satisfaction. All manu- 
facturers say theirs are the best. All we ask is, send 
for Descriptive Circular and Price-List,which contains 
letters from persons using them. All are warranted. 


guneertom a Agric pens prey Implement Mfg. © 
” Iugerstown, Mi: ia. 




















COLUMBIA 


BICYCLE. 


Bicycle riding is unsurpassed as 
a method of travelling, whether 
for speed, sport, or the renewal 
of health. Nohorse can compare 
with the bicycle for endurance, 
no other pastime is half so fas- 
cinating, and the exercise is rec- 
ommended by the medical pro- 
fession as being most conducive 
to health. Appleyard rode 100 
miles in 7 hours, over a common 
turnpike road, and Waller has 
accompiished 1,400 miles in 6 
days. Send 3c. stamp tor 24-page 
catalogue, containing price lists 
and full information, or 10c. for 
catalogue and copy of ‘The 
Bicycling World.” 
THE POPE M’E’G CO., 

No. 101 Summer St., 
Boston, Mass. 





MN ius 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST OF 


PRESSES, DIES AND OTHER 


FRUIT-CAN TOOLS. 


FERRACUTE MACHINE WORKS, 
Bridgeton, N. Jersey. 
WELL BORING, {2% 
J ING MACHINERY. 
and how to use, is fully illustrated, explained and highly recommended 
by the ** American Agriculturist?? in the November Number 1879. 


Page 465. Send for it. Portable, low priced, worked by man, horse or 
steam power. Needed by farmers in every county. 








ARTESIAN WELL 
DRILLING & MIN- 


business for 
Winter or Summer ‘and very profitable. Can get good wells in earth or 
rock anywhere, We want the namesof menthat need wells. Send for 
illustrated price-list and terms to Agents. Address, 


Pieres Well Excavator Co.. 29 Boso Street, New York, U. 8. A. 


rind your bone meal, crush your own oyster shells in 
G the $4.00 Hand Mill. Samples 6 cts. Larger sizes for 
farmers—to run by power. testimonials furnished. 
FRAN 


STARCH 


Muth’s All Metal Honey Extractor, 














Bee Hives; Honey Jars, and a full assortment of Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Supplies. Every Bee-Keeper should send for my circular 
giving the details regarding the Care of Bees and How to get 
the most Honey. Sent free on application. 

CHAS. F. MUTH, No. 976 Central Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


te" FRIENDS: If you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will with pleasure send you a comple Cops, of our 
MONTHLY GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, 
with a descriptive price-list of the latest improvements in 
Hives, Honey Extractors, Artificial Comb, Sec- 
tion Honey Boxes, all books and journals, and every- 
thing pertaining to Bee Culture. Nothing Patented. Sim- 
ply send your address on a postal card, written plainly, to 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio, 


GENTS WANTED £VERY WHERE 





| 
| 
| 
| Particular attention is called to the fact that the Cream- 
| 
| 
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Creameries on Trial.—The manufacturers of | 
The Ferguson Bureau Creamery, announce that they will | 
send out their Creamcries on trial. 

Thig apparatus has given such universal satisfaction 
for the last three years, and they have such confidence in 
its perfect adaptation to the wants of all dairymen, that 
they freely offer to sénd one to any reliable party, of such 
size as they need, on 30 days’ trial. If it does not work 
satisfactorily it may be returned. 

In the last year they have sent out over two hundred 
Creameries on these terms, and NOT ONE has been rejected. 





ery can be used with either ice, running spring water, or 
cold well water, and that it is especially useful in cold 
weather. After a person becomes accustomed to it, they 
will be able to use it nearly the whole year without arti- 
ficial cooling, by taking advantage of the cool night air, 
according to the directions. 

No other Creamery is offered on such liberal terms, and 
no dairyman in justice to himself, and to his wife (for 
they are especially adapted to dairies where women do 
the work), should buy any apparatus until he has given 
the Bureau Creamery a trial. 

They also offer to send their Concussion Churn on the 
same terms. 

Messrs. Wells, Richardson & Co., the well known 
| manufacturers of the Perfected Butter Color, are largely 
interested in the Ferguson Manufacturing Company, and 
we have their guaranty that all the business of the Com- 
pany will be done in the most honorable manner. 

| We advise all our readers in want of milk setting ap- 
| paratus to correspond with the Ferguson Manf’g Co., | 
' 
| 
| 


Burlington, Vt. 
TESTIMONIALS. 
CorNWALL, VT., Jay 21, 1880. 

THE FERGUSON MAN’F’G Co.—Gentlemen: You ask 
for my experience with the Bureau. We have used one 
for the last two years, and so far this. 

We are perfectly satisfied with it, and are sure that it 
is the best method of setting milk, giving all the cream, 
and with the least labor in taking care of the milk. | 


| 
! 
| 
| _ There are two in this vicinity, that are saving to those 


using them the expense of a hired girl—the ladies finding 
that the Bureau saves them so much work in skimming 
and washing small pans, that they can now do their own 
work alone easier than with help before. 

We find that we do not have to use ice except in the 
very hottest weather; if we will take care to open the 
Bureau in the evening, so as to use the cool night air, and 
shut the Bureau in the mornig, it will keep cool all day. 

One day this week, when the thermometer was among 
the eighties, the milk in the pan that I emptied at night 
was 62° by the thermometer, and that without any ice, 
showing how easily we can keep the milk cool by just 
using the night air. We have not put any ice in our Bu- 
reau yet this year. 

To any one wishing the Kaséest, Neatest, Quickest and 
mest Perfect method of setting milk, we would recom- 
mend the Ferguson Bureau Creamery. 

Respectfally, Wa. H. MaTrHews. 





Have received the Highest Encomiums!= Also Langstroth’s | 


to sell the best | 


amily Knitting Machine ever invented. | 


F 

Will knit a pair of stockings, with HEEL and 

TOE complete, in 20 minutes. It will alsoknit a 
great variety of fancywork for which there is always a ready 
market. Send for circular and terms to THE TWOMBLY 
KNITTING MACHINE CO. 409 Washington St..Boston, Mass. 





HORSE - 
J1NW 





COVERT'S 
*“AUTIMIL 





-. d L— 
Are sold by all Hardware and Harness Dealers. There 
is no one Owning a horse or mule but what will find in 


this line of goods, something of great value. and es- 
Pecialt adapted totheir wants. COVERT M’F"G ©O., 
EST 


roy,N. Y., Sole Manufacturers. 


THE BAK 





We make the best double gun in the world for the money 
—choke-bore, rebounding locks, extension rib. Our $40 gu 


D | 
has the best English twist barreis,and the best material | 8 


throughout. All guns sent on trial and guarante: 
Price—Best English Twist Barrels 
$55 to $200. Send stamp for Descriptive Circular. 


. | pro 
. Damascus steel, | sas 


“Thave used the Ferguson Bureau Creamery, and in 
my opinion it is the best cream-raising apparatus with 
which I am acquainted. 

**[ find it fo produce the largest amount of Butter, and 
of the best quality, and with the ereatest saving of labor. 
I prefer it to any deep-setting apparatus, or any open 
pans, and cheerfully recommend it to all dairymen.” 

May 22d, 1880. Cuas. E. Fiske, Greenfield, Mass. 

[Mr. Fiske made the butter that took Five First Sweep 
stakes Prizes at the Mass. Butter Show last December, 
(the Mass. Sweepstakes, $50; the New Eng. Sweep- 
stakes—a Mosely & Stoddard Creamer; the Ferguson 
Sweepstakes—a Bureau Creamery; the Franklin Co. do. 
—$12; the Boston dealers’ do.—$10.] 


AMERICUS CIDER MILL 


WHITMAN’S PATENT, 

The Best Cider and Wine 
Mill made. It will make 
Twenty per cent more 
Cider than any other. 


Perfectly Adjustable. 


Three Sizes. 

Geared outside. Large 
Mills made for two cranks. 

Prices as low as any first- 
Class mills. 

Circulars giving full des- 
scription sent free 

Address the manufac- 


WHITMAN AGRICULTURAL COMPANY, 
Saint Louis, Mo. 


ER GUNS. 


Three-Barrel Two Shot and 
2 One Rifle, 





Me 
A geenane ss 


[ties 











A new feature in the Gun line. It is it, compact ; from 
to 16 Ibs. in weight. The Rifle is ae soourate. "Ithas 


a 
ped on trial and guaranteed. Price $75 to 





ved t success for all kinds of shooting. All guns 
. ©. SMITH, Sole Maker of Baker Guns, Syracuse, N.Y. 


| 








containing a@ great variety of Items, including many 


| good Ilints and Suggestions which we throw into smailer 


type and condensed form, for want of space risewhere. 


Continued from Page 260, 


In justice to the majority of otr sub= 
scribers, who have been readers for many 
years, articles and illustrations are sele 
dom repeated, as those who desire in= 
formation on a particular subject can 
cheaply obtain one or more of the back 
numbers containing what is wanted. 


Back numbers of the ** American Agri-« 


| culturist,?? containing articles referred to 
| in the ** Basket” or elsewhere, can al- 


ways be supplied and sent post-paid for 
15 cts. each, or $1.50 per volume. 


The German Edition.—aAll the principal art:- 
cles and engravings that appear in the American Agricul- 
turést are reproduced in the German Edition. Besides 
these, there is a special department, edited by an eminent 
German cultivator. Our friends can do us a good service 
by calling the attention of their German neighbors and 


| friends to the fact that they can have the paper in their 
own language, and those who employ Germans will 


find this Journal a most useful and acceptable present. 





Bound Copies of volume 38, and of every pre- 
vious volume back to Vol, XVI. (1857), neatly bound, with 
gilt backs, Index, etc., are supplied at $2 cach (or $2.30 
ifto be sent by mail), See Publishers’ Notes,2d cover page, 





Clubs can at any time be increased by remitting for 
each addition, the price paid by the original members » 
or a small club may be made a larger one at reduced rates, 
thus: One having sent 6 subscribers and $7, may after- 
wards send 4names more and $3, making 10 subscribers 
for $10.00; and so for the various other club rates. 





Terms to New South Wales, New Zea= 


| land, Australia, Africa, etce.—To several in- 


quirers. Under the latest revision of the Postal Union 
Regulations the price of the American Agriculturist 


| (either English or German edition), including postage 


prepaid through, will be covered by 7 shillings sterling 
perannum. This applies to the above countries, and to 
all others embraced in the General Postal Union. The 
simplest mode of remittance is by Postal Money Drders, 
payable in London, to the order of Orange Judd Com- 
pany. These can be readily cashed in N. Y. City at a 
slight discount, which the publishers will cheerfully pay. 
For Club rates, (postage included), see our second cover 
page, and reckon 22 cents to the shilling sterling. 





Bitter Milk.—Last month we gave the statement 
of Mrs. ‘tA. N.” of Texas, that the milk was made bitter 
by Dog-Fennel, which the cows ate. Prof. D. L. Phares, 
Woodville, Miss , writes that it is a commen error to 
suppose that cows eat the plant named. He says: 
“Cows do not eat Dog Fennel, nor if eaten wonld it 
produce the alleged effect. The plant producing the bit- 
ter milk 1s Helenium tenuifolium—Bitter-weed. Where 
this plant is eaten in large quantities 1t causes the but- 
ter to be a little bitter and also the flesh. Mutton is 
rendered bitter by this same plant; and cooking does 
not remove the bitterness. Ignorance of. these facts 
caused families te suppose that attempts were made by 


, servants to poison them. -And it has been my fortune 


more than once, by showing the true state of the case, 
to save innocent persons from prosecution for ‘attempt 
to poison’.”” The plant in question is a native of the 
Southernmost States, and is sometimes seen in northern 
gardens. It has smaller yellow flowers than the common 
Helenium autumnale, the ‘‘Sneezewort” and very nar- 
row, almost thread-like leaves. 





Excursions to Europe.--When one has de- 


' termined to make a visit to Europe for the first time, his 


first step in the way of preparation is to look up some 
friend who has already been there, and inquire of him as 


| to routes, hotels, expenses, and such other particulars as 


; will help him on the way. Every one can not readily 


find a person who can give him such aid, but he can 
procure it of Cook & Son, the excursionists, who have & 
wide reputation for taking excursion parties to nearly all 
parts of the world. It is not necessary to travel with ® 
party in order to avail one’s self of Cooks’ facilities, as 
a large part of their business is in furnishing tickets 
and information to single travellers and families. 
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A Perpetual Source of Interest, and In- 
struction, 


To every Family, and to every individual, is a really good 
Compound Microscope, which isa far more ef- 
fective and satisfactory instrument than anything in the 
way of a Simple Microscope. The latter, by means of a 
single lens, or two or three of them placed together, 
simply magnifies objects from 3 to 25 diameters, though 
not very distinctly above 10 or 12 diameters, The Com- 
pound Microscope makes a magnified image of the thing 
looked at, while other lenses remagnify this image, and 
thus the original object is seen enlarged a hundred ora 
thousand or more diameters, and many thousand times 
its original size, according to the power of the instru- 
ment. Then it has sundry arrangements for adjusting 
the focus, for holding the object, for concentrating light 
upon it, etc., etc. The Microscope opens a new world to 
one far more extensive, and if possible more interesting 
than anything that can be seen with the unaided eye. 
For example, the fine dust on the wing of a butterfly, or 
moth, seen under the Compound Microscope, becomes a 
mass of most beautiful feather-scales of regular form 
The foot of a fly, or other insect, be- 
The mould upon 





and construction. 
comes an object of great interest. 
cheese, or on leather, etc., appears as a minute forest of 
plants, as it really is. There is a vast number of objects 
all around us that can thus be exhibited to the eye in 
most wonderful forms, and the instrument is a perpetu- 
al source of interest, instruction, and wonder. 

Until recently, a really valuable Compound Microscope, 
with all its parts, has been far too costly to be within 
reach of most families or individuals. After Jong effort, 
repeated trials, and many failures, the Editors of the 
American Agriculturist succeedeé in securing a Com- 
pound Microscope having all the parts and the effective- 
ness of those costing five to ten times as much money, 
so that this most desirable instrument is now trought 
within reach of the great mass of the people. This most 
desirable end has been reached not only by new devices 
and inventions, but especially by the application of au- 
tomatic machinery to making with great accuracy the 
multitude of parts that were previously only made by 
slow and less accurate hand-work.—A large number of 

‘these new Compound Microscopes have been made and 
tried, and strongly approved not only by the highest sci- 
entific authorities, but by many unscientific families who 
have put them to practical and most interesting use, so 
that we can now recommend it to all with entire confi- 
dence that it will give the highest satisfaction and de- 
light, not only to the young and old of all classes, but to 
Schools, to Physicians, and to scientific investigators. 

= A marked feature of this new Instrument is the 
Camera Lucida, which enables one to throw the 
greatly magnified image of any small object upon paper 
in such a way that it can be readily drawn or sketched 
for preservation, eveh bya child large enough to hold 
and use a pencil. 

GA fall Description of the Instrument, with en- 
gravings, showing its parts and use, etc., will be forward- 
ed to any one desiring a copy, upon receipt of address. 

a 

How Much Corn for a Hen.—“G. B. T.” 
Owego, N. Y. One bushel of corn will feed one hen for 
one year, and if she has the run of a barn yard and the 
fields, she will do well on this quantity. If given no 
other kind of feed, a hen will need a quarter of a pint 
of grain a day, or 45 quarts for the whole year. 








Sit or Set ?—"S.” No, either is not right. You 
set a hen, but the hen’s business is to sf, The hen lays 
eggs, and the eggs ie inthe nest. There is a.difference. 





Moving Westward.—If we should draw a 
north and south line through the United States, dividing 
the country into two parts, so that there would be the 
same number of bushels of wheat produced on the 
west side of the line as on the east, it would be found 
that the line each year would have to be drawn farther 
westward. According to the report of the Bureau of 
Sfatistics, this westward movement of the dividing line 
has been on an average nearly 154 miles for each of the 
last 28 years, or upwards of 450 miles 1n the last 30 years. 
If an east and west dividing line is drawn it will be 








found to coincide nearly with the 40th parallel. The 


central point of wheat production is then moving to the 
west along this east and west line; it was in Eastern 
Ohio in 1849; ten years later in Indiana ; a decadg later 
in Eastern Illinois, and now the Awd, so to speak, is in 
Western Illinois, but will soon cross the Mississippi. 





To Destroy Chinch Bugs.—'T. H. G.,” 
Whiteside Co., Ill. Chinch Bugs may be destroyed in 
great numbers, by burning the stubbles and rubbish, or 
by plowing it under, when many will find their way to 
the surface again. Burning makes an end of them. 





6¢Seeding Down”? With Roots,—“ L. A.J.," 
Plymouth Co., Mass. This is always summer or fall 
seeding, and is done after the cultivation of the roots is 
over. The practice is most usual in connection with 
such roots as may be harvested without much disturb- 
ance of the ground ; but it is not particularly objection- 
able to seed down with Carrots, Sugar-beets, or such 
Mangels as have to be started with a spade, or fork, at 
harvesting. Itis important that the ground should be 
left nearly level at the last hoeing, to rake or hoe in the 
seed, and to roll after the roots are pulled. 





Ash of the Pea-Nut.—H. B. Cornwall, Prof. of 
Analytical Chemistry in the John C. Green School of 
Science, College of New Jersey, Princeton, having occa- 
sion to refer to the composition of the Pea-Nut, could 
find no analysis of the ash. This deficiency was sup- 
plied by Mr. W. M. Norris, a post graduate student at 
the School; the results of the analysis, now for the first 
time published, are forwarded by Prof. C. 

Per 100 parts of Ash ; 
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SilicA........ceeeceeeee 1.06|Magnesia..............12.65 
oo | ee 44.73) Phosphoric Acid... ....17.64 
aS err. 14.60)Sulphurie Acid........ 253 | 
LSPS le OC ee 0.15 | 


Carbonic Acid and Carbon undetermined. 

The kernels yielded 2.08 per cent of ash. 

Spent Tan Bark.—‘W. A.,” McVeytown, Pa. 
Tan bark is of no use as a fertilizer, except for the ash it 
contains. The best use to make of it is to employ it as a 
mulch around young trees, currant bushes, etc. 

To Break Up a Broody Hen.—‘‘J. S.," Bal- 
timore, Md., gives his method thus: ** You inclose the 
hen in a coop (light or dark), and keep her there for 3 
days and $ nights. She must not have a particle of 
victuals or drink. When she emerges she will be so 
‘run mad’ hungry, as to banish all thoughts of her 
former intentions. No fear of starvation in this plan. I 
have practised it for years, and recommended it to hun- 
dreds. It is a sovereign cure. Several hens may be put 
together. One obstinate case in 100 may occur. Then 
repeat the dose.”"—But how about the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and its good work ? 

The Boys? Cotton Crop.—The ‘‘ Alabama Farm 
Journal” has offered a premium of $50 to the Alabama 
boy who shall raise the largest crop of cotton on a half- 
acre of land. We hope there will be a large number of 
young cotton growers that will enter their names for this 
prize; of course only one out of the hundreds who try 
can get the prize, but the trying will do every one much 
good. Other States might offer prizes for different crops. 





Some Dairy Figures.—The dairy industry in 
the United States represents over $1,300,000,000, with an 
annual production of $350,050,000 worth of Butter and 
Cheese. This is $50,000,000 more than the wheat crop of 
the country. The number of pounds of butter made last 
year, as near as can be calculated, was 1,500,000,000 pounds. 

Fish Skins.—It is comparatively recent that fish 
skins have been put to any practical uses. At Gloucester 
shoes have been made from the skin of the Cusk, anda 
patent is said to have been secured fer this preparation. 
The skins of thornbacks are prepared as a substitute for 
sandpaper. Bouquets of flowers are also made from them. 

The English Sewage Farms,.—‘M. W. S.," 
LaSalle Co., Ill. The sewage farms in England have not 
been profitable ventures directly. Indirectly they have 
saved money for the towns and cities, inasmuch as the 
cost of running the farms has been less than that of dis- 
posing of the sewage in the ordinary way, considering 
cost in its fullest sense and not in its pecuniary meaning 
wholly. Every dollar's worth of product grown on the 
farms has cost probably two dollars, but the waste has 
been got rid of very cheaply and inoffensively. Reports 
of the different sewage farms have been published in 
various English journals, but we do not remember that 
there has been any publication in a more permanent form. 





T. N.S. S. F. T. P. O. C. A.—What a pity 
that so good a thing should have such a name that its in- 
itials only, make the formidable array of letters above 


given. ‘*The Nova Scotia Society for the Prevention of 








Cruelty to Animals *’ sends us a circular by its Secretary, 
John Naylor, Esq., in which they announce to kindred 
Societies, and to all interested, that they have examined 
a new cattle car, which they recommend to other Socie- 
ties and to railroads generally. To read the description 
of the excellent arrangements for the comfort of the ani- 
mals, one wishes that the inventor would turn his atten- 
tion to the construction of cars for carrying passengers, 
A Doctor on Pie.—Here is a man, and a doctor 
too, that has no sympathy for the much abused pie. “ Pie 
is vile, because it is indigestible, inexcusable, and mys- 
terious, It is indigestible from the very nature of its 
composition, it is inexcusable because it is tampering 
with the holiest functions of the stomach to offer pie to 
it in place of food, and it is mysterious because you don’t 
know what you are cating.”"—There are two general 
classes of pie, the one we eat and think well of it, the 
other—well! it is the kind the doctor has described. 


Cabbage Worms Again—Other Remedies, 
<—_ 


The Cabbage Caterpillar or ‘Worm,’ has so many 
natural enemies, that these, aided by the means for its 
destruction employed by the owner of the cabbages— 
man—have so greatly reduced its numbers that we now 
hear but little of it in localitiee where, a few years ago, 
it was feared that cabbage culture must be abandoned. 
In those places where it appears for the first time, culti- 
vators are having the same experience that those of us 
had who endured the visitation when the insect first ap- 
peared in this country a dozen or so years ago. It hap- 
pens that the Cabbage Worm is a matter of great impor- 
tance in some parts of the country every year, and what- 
ever relates to its destruction is of interest toa large 
number of readers. We gave, last month, some hints 
about destroying the worms in advance, so to speak, by 
killing the moths before they can lay their eggs. We 
ulso stated there, that the most generally successful rem 
edy is hot water. To many, the idea of applying hot 
water to a living plant is new, and such persons ask for 
more full directions. Like the hunter who aimed to kill 
if the animal should bea deer, but to miss 1f it were a 
calf, we must have the water hot enough to kill the worm 
and miss the plant. This is 160°, or from that to 170°. 
One with a little practice, after learning how water heat- 
ed between 160° and 170° feels to the hand, hits the right 
temperature without the use of the thermometer every 
time. The water is conveniently applied with acommon 
watering-pot, but that is ordinarily made with a rose, 
which scatters too much, and there is a waste of water, 
a matter of no little consequence if one has to bring it a 
long distance. If many plants are to be treated-it will 
pay to have a rose made for the purpose, one much small- 
er than those sold with the pot. It should be, borne in 
mind that the water, in passing through the air in small 
streams, will cool rapidly. Matters should be so man- 
aged that the water shall be at the temperature named 
when it reaches the worm. The water in the pot may be 
considerably hotter than 170°, and if need be, cooled by 
holding the rose at some distance above the plant. On 
the other hand, if the water is scarcely above 170°, the 
rose, in applying it, should be held close to the plant, to 
avoid cooling. Those who put a little thought into their 
work will have no difficulty. 

A correspondent, ‘‘G. M. L.,”’ Cincinnati, O., writes 
that Wheat Bran, or Shorts, if sprinkled upon the cab- 
bages when they are wet with dew, or rain, wil! com- 
pletely banish the pests. When the Cabbage Caterpillar 
first made its appearance we gave all the remedies in use 
in Europe, where it isan old trouble, and Bran among 
the others. Since then, having heard nothing of its use, 
we had forgotton about it until reminded by our corres- 
pondent. We suppose the bran, in this case, acts me- 
chanically rather than as a poison; the particles of bran 
probably irritate or otherwise annoy the worm and inter- 
fere with its movements, and the insect starts off in 
search of more comfortable feeding grounds. 

Among other things used in Europe to get rid of these 
caterpillars is the common Brake, or Bracken, a tall 
coarse fern (Pleris aquilina), found almost everywhere. 
The fronds (leaves) of this are laid upon the cabbages, 
and the worms are said to leave at once. The leaves of 
the Klder are used for the same.purpose; our Elder is 
quite different from the European, and may not have the 
same effect, but it is easily tried. In France the refuse 


| from the Hemp brakes, the broken,leaves and crushed 


seed pods, is used. The odor of this is said to kill the 
worm jn a very short time. It has been suggested to 
sow Hemp seeds between the cabbage rows that its odor 
may keep off the insect. A year or two ago we publish- 
ed the statement that some European gardener had dis- 
covered that water, in which the clippings of Tomato- 
plants had been steeped, promptly killed plantlice and 
other insects. We would suggest a trial of this upon 
the Cabbage Worm. While we have no doubt of the ef- 
ficacy of hot water, a cold application is attended with 
much less trouble, and for that reason preferable. 

















L. C. ROOT. 
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It is safe to say that the greater part of the best sur- 
plus honey is, in most northern localities, gathered from 
Basswood. The bloom commences in Central New York 
from the 10th to the 20th of this month; the present sea- 
son it may begin even earlier than this. The yield con- 
tinues from 12 to 20 days, according to the variation in 
the opening of the flowers, caused by the difference in 
altitude and other local causes. Basswood is a free 
bloomer, and generally yields honey profusely, and of 
superior quality; in fact, I think basswood honcy is not 
surpassed by that of any other plant in any region of the 
United States. I speak of this to show the necessity of 
having all things in readiness, to take the advantage of 
this most valuable honey yield when it comes. The 
practical bee-keeper has been preparing for this harvest 
for many weeks. Strong stocks, and plenty of room for 
storing surplus honey are the essentials. Every bee- 
keeper should be familiar with the sources from which 
he is to expect his honey, and be fully prepared to secure 
it promptly. If a day is lost, no after vigilance will se- 
cure the honey which might have been obtained during 
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A TWO-STORY HIVE. 


that day. Many bee-keepers wait until the yield has be- 
gun, before they prepire their boxes, or arrange their 
swarms for surplus. and they are the oues who find the 
keeping of bees the least profitable. The basswood 
blossom matures very slowly. In riding through the 
country for the past week, I have looked for the first ap- 
pearance of the buds, I find the trees heavily budded, at 
this date, May 29th. They are nearly one half the size 
they will attain when open, and yet they will not be in 
bloom until the first half of July. The old saying that 
“ good things come slowly” is applicable here. They 
seem to start thus early, and mature slowly, to keep us 
in mind of the good yield coming, and to give us ample 
time to be fully ready. Let us then have our boxes 
ready with generous starters of natural comb, or comb 
foundation, and properly arranged at as early a date as 
the bees will begin filling them—or if the surplus is to 
be taken in the form of extracted honey, have the empty 
combs in place which are to be used for this purpose. 
There are two methods of doing this: many bee-keepers 
prefer placing one hive above the other; as shown in the 
engraving. Others advocate a brood hive where the ex- 
tra combs are added at the side of the brood combs. 
Our preference has been to place these combs at the sides 
rather than the top. We shall test the two methods ex- 
tensively the present season, and give the results at a 
future time. If it is the intention to extract the honey, 
procure an Extractor in season, and have casks or cans in 
readiness for storing the product. I speak of basswood 
at this time because of its value in most locations. The 
same advice is applicable to any class of blossoms from 
which the yield of honey may be expected. Be ready 
for the yield from whatever source it may come. 

Ice and Ice-Houses.—In these hot July days, 
we would call the attention of those who did not build 
and fill an ice-house, as advised last winter, to the com- 
fort, convenience, and money value of a good supply of 
ice at this season of the year. Perhaps this reminder 
will stir some persons up to the resolution to build and 
filla house the coming winter, at least it is hoped so. 

American Apples Abroad.—The extent to 
which our apples find a market in Europe is surprising. 
It is impossible to give any exact figures on this article 
of export, but when a single firm shipped 30,000 barrels 
in 1879—a poor apple year—we may conclude that our 
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| standard fruit is indemand ; and that the best varieties— 


those of fine quality, and good keepers—will find a ready 
foreign sale. It is reasonable to expect that the close of 
the present year will see the export of apples well up 
among the millions of barrels. With this expectation, it 
is well for orchardists to see that a good share of their 
fruit is of a kind that will bear the ocean transit, and 
also be acceptable to the eye and palate of the foreign 
consumer. The Baldwin, Newtown Pippin, Spitzenberg, 
Northern Spy,and Roxbury Russet are among the fore- 
most of the varieties that are in most demand abroad. 





Small Fruits.—This is the season of small fruits, 
and we wish every family throughout the country had all 
of them that they could use. A noted writer has recently 
said: ‘Small Fruits, to people who live in the country, 
are like heaven—objects of universal desire, and very 
general neglect.””. There is more solid truth than com- 
fort in the above remark that is so strongly put. 





Drawing Grain, etc.—If there is only one team 
upon the farm, and two wagons are to be had, it is often 
a great saving of time to change the team from one wagon 
to the other, so that there may be a wagon in the field 
loading and another in the barn being unloaded at the 
same time. In this way there may be no going of the 
hands to and from the field, except the one who handles 
the team. Three wagons and two teams are still better. 





Fix Up the Barn.—When we go along the coun- 
try highway, and see the wide cracks in the empty barns, 
we want to stop and tell the owner that those cracks are 
leak holes in his farm management. Through these 
places the farmer's profits slip away, because the thief— 
cold—finds here its entrance. While his cattle shiver, 
some fodder must pay the cost, or less flesh and milk are 
the results. Now, before another winter, stop the leaks. 





Results of Ensilage.—Dr. John M. Bailey, of 
** Winning Farm,” near Bellerica, Mass., is pleased with 
his results of Ensilage. He says ; ‘ Since the opening of 
my silos, Dec. 2, 1879, | have been feeding a large stock 
of cattle and sheep upon corn fodder, ensilaged last Sept. 
I am now (May 1), feeding my milch cows, and ewes and 
lambs upon it exclusively. Its preservation is as perfect 
as wh2n the silos Was first opened.” Dr. Bailey cordially 
invites farmers to visit his silo, and inspect the system of 
preserving green fodder, which he prizes so highly. 

Cow Milkers,—There are still inquiries regarding 
‘milking machines” now and then coming to us, and 
this of itself shows that many are at least slow to accept 
them as proper instruments in the dairy. There are cases 
when tubes of some sort are necessary to draw the milk 
from the udder, as, for example, when the teats are bad- 
ly chapped, the udder caked, or when the cow is a very 
hard milker. Under ordinary circumstances the old way 
is the safest and best, and if nothing is the matter with 
the cow we should not encourage the use of any of the 
milking tubes or so-called ‘milking machines.” 

The Buckwheat Field usually receives the 
poorest attention of any farm crop, and sometimes the 
preparation given the soil 
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it and expect it to grow 
at all. But the buckwheat 
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prove a field when poorly 
treated, it will do all the 
more good if the soil is 
thoroughly prepared for it, that a good bed may be given 
the seed to grow and doits best. Ifit isintended to plow 
under the crop as a green manure, then an application of 
a quick acting fertilizer will pay well, that a large 
growth may be secured to be turned under. 

Coal Ashes for Walks.—Coal ashes are of very 
little value as a fertilizer, and are not worth applying to 
the soil unless they will make it lighter and loose, and 
thus improve it mechanically. After trying all sorts of 
materials, a writer in ‘‘ The Garden ” (London) says he 
finds none better for walks than coal ashes. The bottom 
of the walk is made of stones and coarse pebbles, cov- 
ered with an even surface of the ashes, which, when thor- 
oughly rolled down, makes one of the most pleasant of 
walks, and is easily kept free from weeds, and smooth 
and compact. This agrees with our own experience. 
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The Auction Sale of Jerseys. 
> 

The public sale of Jersey cattle in charge of Peter C. 
Kellogg & Co., held in New York City on May 26-27, was 
in some respects an interesting and noted one. It af- 
forded a striking illustration of the importance which is 
now attached to animals that have a blood relationship 
with those that are or have been great performers at the 
pail. The reputation which the cow “ Alphea” obtained 
as a butter producer, attaches itself to all animals that have 
the blood of that famous cow or that of her own brother, 
** Jupiter,” in their veins. A portrait of ‘* Alphea’’ was 
given in the American Agricuiturist in May last, where 
will be found an account of her great butter-making 
qualities. We did not at that time think we should so 
soon have an illustration of the great value that attaches 
to such an animal in her progeny. The descendants of 
** Alphea”’ and “‘ Jupiter” will sustain the reputation of 
the mother of the ‘** Alphea’ strain’’*of Jersey cattle, 
and it is because these qualities are perpetuated, that so 
much importance is attached to the nearness of a given 
cow to another that Has been a remarkable milker. For 
example—* Eurotas,”’ the most famous Jersey cow now 
living, is a granddaughter of ‘‘ Alphea,”’ and there are 
others that are, so to speak, ‘‘chips from the same block.”’ 
It is not surprising that those animals at the sale, which 
had more or less of this valuable ** Alphea”’ strain, were 
eagerly sought for, and the prices at which they sold 
were high. A son of ** Eurotas”’ headed the list—a calf 
“Ramapo” of 7 months—and was struck off to Mr. Lawson 
Valentine, of New York, for $600. This was a surpris- 
ingly low figure, and an offer of $1,000 was shortly re- 
fused by the purchaser. This handsome animal is now 
at Houghton Farm, Orange Co., N. Y., where it is ex- 
pected he will develope into a breeding animal that will 
sustain the reputation of his family and worthy of the 
distinguished company in which he will find himself in 
the Houghton Farm herd. The two cows having the 
largest proportion of ** Alphea’’ blood, namely, * Myra 
2d” and “‘ Lass Edith,” were highly appreciated by a 
number of cattle men, and the bidding was spirited and 
enthusiastic. Both were purchased by Mr. Valentine at 
the following figures: ‘ Myra 2d” (6289), at $1,400; 
“Lass Edith” (6290), at $1,425. The mingling of the 
** Alphea” blood in these valuable cows, and also the 
relationship which they bear to each other, can best be 
shown by the combined pedigree chart which is here 
given. It is interesting to note that the two heifer calves 
of these cows sold at the same sale at the following fig- 
ures: “Lass Edith 2d," $825, to Moulton Bros., and 
“ Donnabel,”? daughter of *‘ Myra 2d,”’ sold for $810, to J. 
Stillman. ‘Butter Boy,’’ the sire of these valuable young 
heifers, was also secured by Mr. Valentine. It is a mat- 
ter of congratulation that the animals of the * Alphea” 
strain were not widely scattered in the public sale, but 
were kept together as the foundation of a Jersey herd at 
Houghton Farm, which, under the supervision of Prof. 
Manly Miles, Mr. Valentine can reasonably hope to make 
of national reputation. The sale of the second day con- 
sisted largely of unregistered and grade animals, and was 
in marked contrast with that of the previous day, in the 
character of the animals and the prices at which they 
were sold, and the two days afford a striking illustration 
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DIAGRAM OF PEDIGREES OF “LASS EDITH”’ AND “ MYRA 2D.” 


of the real money value of a noted pedigree. If some of 
our readers consider the prices paid for the cows and 
heifers as ‘‘ fancy,” and extravagantly high, we have only 
to say that the animals sold for what acompany of shrewd 
and intelligent breeders considered them worth, and they 
were the result of sharp competition among men who are 
not given to paying more for things than they are really 
worth. The prices would indeed be “fancy” as the 
value of these as butter-making cows and heifers, but 
with them was bought the possibility of a long line of 
descendants, each of which can claim a share of ‘““Alphea”’ 
blood. How valuable this blood is, the sale of the 
second day shows. Here good animals were offered, but 
they could not only not trace back toa strain of ‘“‘Alphea”’ 
blood, but could not trace back at all, having no record. 
As a consequence, sixty-two cows, some of them excel- 
lent milkers, sold at an average of about $50 per head. 
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Winter Fodder—Still a Chance.—The grass 
in many places has been destroyed by the Army Worm, 
in many other cases a short hay crop is due to the drouth. 
But farmers can still sow fodder corn with a fair prospect 
of agood crop. Thiscan be cured in the usual way, or 
stored fresh in silos. Though we have already given a 
full account of the process of ensilage, we shall describe 
it again in time for those who wish todo so, to make 
a trial of it. It is sufficient to say in this last 
word, as we close the pages, that there is no real cause 
for any one to despond. The great national plant, Indian 
Corn, now comes to the rescue. Early and prompt action 
—an abundance of manure, if green and fresh, no matter, 
a quick growing kind of corn, and sowing at once, will, 
in all ordinary seasons, give an abundant crop, of the 
best possible fodder. Do not lose a day, but sow the corn. 

Canoe and Camera.—A Two Hundred Mile 
Tour through the Maine Forests, by Thomas Sedgwick 
Steele. New York: Orange Judd Company. This work 
will be appreciated by two classes of persons: those who 
go to the Maine forests, and those who do net. It is not 
many years since the ‘* back woods of Maine” were quite 
unknown to any save lumbermen, but of late, as their 
attractions became known, they have been penetrated 
by tourists, each year bringing increased numbers. To 
those who contemplate a visit to this little explored coun- 
try, this work will be most valuable, as it has all the ac- 
curacy and much of the minuteness of a guide book, with- 
out any of its dullness. The addition of a map, on a large 
scale, prepared especially for the work, adds greatly to the 
value of the book, and make it indispensable to all who 
visit that region. Those who do not go to the Maine 
forests—that large class of stay-at-home travellers—will 
find this work the next best thing to a tour, as it pre- 
sents the peculiar features of the country, the incidents 
of travel and camp life, in a fresh and pleasing style, 
while the descriptions are supplemented by a profusion 
of engravings largely the result of having a ‘* Camera” 
with the “ Canoe,” though they are by no means all from 
photographs. Sketches by the author himself, and several 
artist-friends, give a pleasing variety, in which the humor- 
ous and sometimes ludicrous aspects of canoeing and 
camping are not overlooked. The general excellence of 
the engravings deserves mention, and some of them might 
be taken as examples of the present perfection to which 
the engraver’s art bas reached in this country. The paper, 
press work, and binding, all combine to give the work 
a fitting setting, and make it one of the most beautiful 
volumes yet added tothe tourist’s library. Price, $1.50. 





The American Bicycler.—This work. which 
was noticed a few months ago, now comes to us enlarged 
by an ** Appendix for 1880,” which adds 60 pages of new 
matter of interest to all who run on wheels. 

Sending Fruit,—Some send us specimens that we 
may sce how fine they are, and others send them to be 
named. Some think to pay the express charges, others 
do not. If it were only nowand then we were required 
to pay express charges, it would be of little consequence, 
but when this occurs several times a day, it amounts toa 
Jarger tax than we care to pay. Our friends should bear 
this in mind when sending fruit. 

Special Cultures—Tobacco and Onions,.— 
Within a few days we have had letters asking about the 
cultivation of Tobacco and Onions, to answer which in 
full would require us to write several treatises. It was 
to meet just such inquiries as these that we several years 
ago offered prizes for the best essays on their cultivation. 
Several essays besides those taking the prizes are 
printed, and each little book contains fuller information 
on the crops than can be found elsewhere. The same 
may be said of Hops and Flax. 

Wild Hops.—* Mrs. E. J. V.."’ Howard Co., Neb., 
sends a specimen of Hops found growing in the State, 
asks if it is of a good kind for cultivation, and how to 
grow them from seed. The chief difference in the few 
varieties of hops is in the size cf the clusters, and those 
sent are of very good size, the largest we have seen from 
wild vines. Hops are not multiplied from seed. Itisa 
plant with separated flowers, some bearing all staminate 
or sterile flowers, and others all pistillate or fertile ones. 
When seeds are sown, a large share of the plants may be 
sterile, and this can not be ascertained until the second 
year at Jeast. They are propagated by sets, or shoots 
taken from the old plants in early spring. Shoots 4 to6 
inches long are used. In cultivated plants, each hill, or 
old root, pushes a great many more shoots than are 
needed, and the excess are taken for new plantations. 

The “‘American Wonder” Pea,—Last year 
we had a very short row of this varietyin a favorable 
peason ; this year we had a row over 200 feet long, ina 
most unfavorable season. Taking the two together we 
have formed a most favorable opinion of the ‘‘Amer- 

ican Wonder” which is based upon these facte—tiet, It 





is dwarf; 2d, itis early; 3d, itis productive; 4th, it is 
of most excellent quality. While our experience does 
not allow us to make a positive assertion, we have no 
doubt that it will be found to yield more from the same 
area than any other early pea, because it can be planted 
so much closer than the sorts that require brush. It 
grows only about a foot high, and each plant is well 
loaded with, in favorable seasons, long, well filled pods. 
With us these have matured all together, allowing the 
crop to be taken at one picking, an excellent feature in 
a market pea, and while not considered so desirable in 
the family garden, it will not be found an objection 
when provided against by successive sowings. For qual- 
ity on the table itis easily first class. Messrs. B. K. Bliss 
& Sons deserve the congratulatious of the whole garden- 
ing community for having introduced so excellent a 
variety of this popular vegetable. 





Shirts by Mail.—The Newark Shirt Company, 
Newark, N. J., at one time advertised to send shirts by 
mail. Though they have not advertised for a long time 
orders continue to come to them, and we would relieve 
them of the trouble of returning them by saying that they 
have discontinued their retail and mailing departments, 
and confine themselves to manufacturing for the trade. 





Keep the Head Cool.—There is reason in the 
notion that a cabbage-leaf worn on the head, within the 
hat, will prevent sun-stroke. There is no special virtue 
in cabbage-leaves, any other leaves will answer—so will 
wet paper. Any thing of the kind worn upon the head 
will serve to protect it from the hot sun. 

Strawberry Jam.—A_ correspondent wishing 
us to name a variety of strawberry, placed the fruit in a 
box, with alternate layers of cotton batting, the box 
being but partly full. When they reached us, there was 
too much cotton among the strawberries, and too much 
strawberry among the cotton, for either to be especially 
useful. Strawberries need no packing material, beyond 
what their hulls, which should always be left on, afford, 
and the box should be so full, that they can not shake. 

The White Grub and June Bug. — Last 
month, p. 247, we mentioned the success of W. C. Stiles, 
dr.. of W. Va. in catching June Bugs, by the use of a 
lantern set in a pan of water upon which was a layer of 
coal oil. Mr. 8S. writes that he finds the trap to answer 
as well without the oil as with, and that no beetles appear 
until two hours after sunset, hence the expense of kcep- 
ing up the lights before that time may be saved. He says 
that he has caught with two traps in seven nights over 
1,500 June Bugs! This is a very important matter. If 
this meant only the destruction of the same number of 
white grubs, it would be worth all the trouble ; but allow- 
ing the beetles to be half males, which is hardly prob- 
able, and the female to lay the small number of 100 eggs, 
this would make 75,000 white grubs which are—not killed 
off, but prevented from existing at all. 

Hats for Horses.—In the hot days of summer, 
one rarely meets a dray horse or other hard-worked horse, 
without some contrivance for preventing the direct rays 
of the sun from beating directly upon its head. Some 
styles of these hats were given last Aug., on page 314, 
and there are a vast number of other methods by which 
the same end—the comfort of the horse—and it may be 
its safety, for horses have been known to be overcome 
by heat, and suffer greatly on its account. 





The Army Worm and Grape Vines.—Jitt 
as these pages are being closed, the report comes that in 
the vine-growing portions of Burlington and Ocean Cos., 
N. J., the Army Worm is devastating the vineyards. 
The vine has not before been considered liable to the at- 
tacks of this voracious eater, which seems to develop 
new likings in its present visit. 





‘¢ Rural Improvement, by B. G. Northrop, 
Sect’y of the Conn, State Board of Education,” is the title 
of a pamphlet of about 50 pages, sent us by the author. 
In February, 1878, we gave an account of: the good work 
done by the ‘Village Improvement Association” at Litch- 
field, Conn. In various other villages and towns in Conn. 
are other Associations actively engaged in improving the 
surroundings of the homes of its members, and conse- 
quently increasing the beauty and attractiveness of the 
whole town. The existence of these Socicties, and the 
results they have produced, are largely due to the efforts 
of Mr. Northrop. His official duties taking him to all 
parts of the State, he has been able tosee where such im- 
provements were needed ; having a happy way of pre- 
senting the subject, ang a talent for organizing, he had 
only to call the people together, point out what should be 
done, and an “‘ Improvement Association” was formed 
forthwith. The present treatise isa plea for such Asso- 
ciations, pointing ont the good work they can do, not only 
in increasing the attractiveness of a place, but its health- 
fulness. It‘also presents the economic value of tree- 





and manufacturers as to embellishing the grounds around 
their stations and factories. A form of Constitution for 
a Village Improvement Association is given. The work 
is quite as much needed elsewhere as in Connecticut; 
indeed, there is nota village in the land but might be 
increased in beauty, and consequently in value, by fol- 
lowing the hints here given. Sent post-paid for 25 cents. 





Beet Root Sugar, and Cultivation of the 
Beet, by E. B. Grant. Boston: Lee & Shephard, This 
work bears upon its title page 1880--and there is nothing 
in its preface to show that it is nota new work, One 
need not read far to learn that he has in hand an old 
work, which, however valuable in itself, is far behind the 
present condition of the beet-sugar interest. The book 
originally appeared in 1866, and does not seem to be 
modified in any respect in this reprint. The work con- 
tains much that is useful, and has long formed a part of 
the standard literature of the subject. Price, $1.25. 





The Mississippi Valley Hort. Society.— 
Our usual Fair List will show that this Society's exhibi- 
tion will be held at St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 7th, 8th and 9th 
--but something more than this brief announcement is 
required in this case, as it is the first exhibition of an 
Association that is apparently to become one of the most 
important among our many Horticultural Societies. Del- 
egates from the horticultural societies of the different 
States forming the Mississippi Valley, from that of Texas 
on the south to thatof Iowa on the north, met some 
time last spring and effected a preliminary organization 
and appointed an Executive Committee to arrange for a 
meeting and exhibition in September. Parker Earle, 
President Ml. Hort. Soc. is Chairman of this Committee, 
and 8. M. Tracy, Sec. Mo. Hort. Soc., is Secretary; his 
address is 600 Olive street, St. Louis. Covering so many 
degrees of latitude by its territory, the coming exhi- 
bition should be a most varied and interesting one. It is 
to be held at the hall of the St. Louis Merchants Ex- 
change, which is said to be “the largest and finest in 
America.’’ The Exchange moreover guarantees the sum 
of $2,500, which allows of liberal premiums, a schedule 
of which is before us. For the best collections of cach 
of the different fruits $100 is offered for apples and $50 
each for pears, peaches, and grapes. With aSocicty like 
this, it becomes a question whether it is desirable to offer 
money premiums at all. While it may be well to do 
this at its first exhibition, we think it will be wise to 
have medals and certificates instead of money—as this 
will relieve the Society from an element of weakness 
that always attaches to those societies, the treasuries of 
which depend upon the annual dues of members. While 
this Society is intended especially to promote the inter- 
ests of the horticulturists of the Mississippi Valley, the 
co-operation is invited of ‘‘all interested in the horticul- 
tural growth of the country, without regard to locality.” 
We give this new Association our best wishes for its suc- 
cess, and hope that many a one outside of the “* Valley” 
may find it convenient to be present next September. 

Practical Camellia Culture, by Robert J. 
Halliday, Baltimore, Md. Mr. Halliday has long been 
known as a Camellia grower of large experience, and 
the results of that experience are here embodied in a 
work of about 140 pages. It is one of those satisfactory 
horticuitural works, that seem to be peculiar to this 
country. It tells all that there is to be told, in a plain, 
straight forward way, beginning at the beginning, and 
treating every partin fall, It is a matter of regret that in 
so useful a work, the engravings are not in keeping with 
the text—still they are intelligible, and that is the main 
point in a practical work. 

Practical Artificial Incubation, by J. F. 
Ferris, Editor of Poultry Monthly, Albany, the Ferris 
Publishing Company. Bunt few are aware of the wide- 
spread interest in artificial incubation tlfat his correspond- 
ence makes known to an editor. The matter appears to 
have attained to too great success, to be disregarded, and 
it is not yet sufficiently successful to be generally adopted. 
Whoever will make the last step, and give us an incuba- 
tor that will produce chicks with as much certainty as 
the old hen, will be a public benefactor. In this work, 
Mr, Ferris shows what has been done in the artificial 
hatching and caring for chicks, and presents varions 
incubators with the claims made for them, by their in- 
ventors, This work allows those who are investigating 
the subject, to have the materials together in a compact 
form for ready comparison. Price, post-paid, 50 cente. 


Potato Bug Enemy.—“ W. A.,” Lebanon, N. Y., 
sends Potato Beetles, covered with a minute pavasitic 
insect. It is by no means new, and we wish it were 
more common. Yon are right in supposing it to be an 
enemy to the Beetle. It is a mite, first described by 
Prof. Riley as Uropoda Americana, and figured by him in 
his work on ‘‘ Potato Pests."”. The same was reproduced 
in the American Agriculturist for July 1878, page 67. 
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Never Keep an Old Sheep.—‘“It is a piece of 
folly to keep old sheep ;"’ says a great sheep grower, 
and that with good reason. The end of every sheep is 
the shambles ; it may give one or more fleeces of wool 
on the way, but not so many that the carcass will cost 
more to fatten than it will bring. A ewe should not 
bear lambs more than five times; at the end of this pe- 
riod the carcass will, with proper care, be round and 
full, and can be fattened with comparative ease. Should 
the animal be a pure blood and of a family or strain of 
blood that is scarce, the case will be otherwise, for the 
carcass is then considered of very little value as com- 
pared with that of the offspring that may be obtained. 

Value of a “Calf Feeder.°—It is settled be- 
yond a doubt that allowing a calf to suck is an injury to 
the cow, while at the same time it is the best method of 
feeding the calf. But as the cowis above the calf in 
yalue and importance, it is economy to remove the off- 
spring and that so soon as the milk is fit to use—after 
the third day. The objection to the system of allowing 
cajves to drink from a pail, namely: that no saliva of any 
account is mingled with the fast swallowed milk is over- 
come by the ‘‘Calf-Feeder,”’ which is now used to some 
extent and highly prized by those who know its value. 
The “Feeder” isa covered pail arranged with a rubber 
teat on the cover and connected with a tube, the open 
end of which is in the bottom of the pail. The calf is 
soon taught to use the feeder and by the process of suc- 
tion—quite natural to the calf—the saliva fiows rapidiy 
and is mixed with the milk; and the calf is better satis- 
fied ag is also the owner when the young animal is turned 
over to the buicher or is kept for a longer period. 





Wooden Shoes.—The newly arrived German im- 
migrant often appears in the shoes to which he was ac- 
customed at home. These are large sabots, or wooden 
dug-outs, and are clumsy in appearance as well as noisy 
upon the floor or pavement. They have one thing to 
commend them, each one can make his own without the 
aid of the shoemaker. However unsightly they may be, 
these shoes are really serviceable; wood being a poor 
conductor, they keep the feet warm, and being imper- 
vious to water, keep them dry. Indeed there isso much 
in favor of the use of wood for the soles, at least, of 
shoes, that several American manufacturers have adopted 
it for certain styles. A firm in Pennsylvania several 
years ago made wood-soled shoes, and we for some years 
kept a pair of these to slip on when going into the gar- 
den or field in damp, cold weather, and found them very 
useful. There are many whose occupations require 
shoes that shall be both durable and comfortable ; this 
is especially the case with farmers, who are exposed to 
allsorts of weather, and we are glad to learn from our ad- 
vertising columns that shoes with wooden soles are still 
made by Chas. W. Copeland, of Boston, and more than 
that, are well made. Were they to come into general 
use among farmers, we do not doubt that many a fit of ill- 
ness would be prevented by those who would wear them. 





Sorghum Machinery.—Sometimes a catalogue 
is more than a mere list of articles and their prices, and 
gives besides matters of interest relating to the uses of 
the materials offered. The catalogue of the Blymyer 
Manufacturing Company is of this kind, and besides 
offering Sorghum machinery, it tells a good deal about 
Sorghum. This firm were among the first to meet the 
wants of farmers by providing them with Sorghum ma- 
chinery at the time when this crop was first introduced, 
and they have since kept pace with all the improvements 
in this important branch of agriculture. It is a matter 
of regret that in an article on Sorghum in March last, 
all reference to this firm was inadvertently omitted— 
and it is only an act of justice to say, that whatever po- 
sition sorghum culture may occupy in the future, will 
be largely due to the labors of this Company in the past. 
Their catalogue shows that they are prepared to meet 
all the new demands created by the improved variety of 
Sorghum with the machinery for working it up into the 
best products and that in the quickest and best manner. 

The Potato Disease in Europe.—The heavy 
lusses which the farmers of Great Britain have experi- 
enced during the last five years from the Potato Rot, 
have given rise to serious doubts whether this valuable 
crop can be grown with profit in those countries in the 
future. Like every other agricultural trouble, this one 
stimulates thought, and leads to new methods of culture, 
that are experimental, and it may be beneficial. Of late 
much attention has been directed towards the finding of 
a “ disease-proof ” variety of potato, or at least the pro 
duction of sorts, that though attacked by the Rot, are 
able to withstand it, and not be seriously injured. To 
encourage this work of finding out the best kind of po- 
tato, prizes have been offered at different times, and elab- 
orate experiments, to test the varieties, have been car- 
ried out, without any very satisfactory results. But a 
great deal of good has grown out of this seeking fora dis- 
ease-proof potato, especially in the way of improving 
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the varieties through carefully selecting the tubers, and 
their proper cultivation. Knowing that the disease is a 
parasitic fungus (Peronospora infestans), the develop- 
ment of which is favored by warm, moist weather, and 
hindered by the opposite, there is little hope of finding 
a variety of potato that will differ so materially from all 
others, that it will be proof against the attacks of this 
fungus. There are, nevertheless, certain precautionary 
measures to be taken, These are embodied in brief, in 
an English review of Mr. Bravender’s treatise, ‘‘ The 
Potato Disease, and How To Prevent It,” from which 
we take the following: ‘‘ Secure good seed if you can, 
entirely free from disease. Plant early—on light land, 5 
inches ; on heavy land, 3 inches deep—and earth up 
well. Have the rows from 2 feet 8 inches to 3 feet apart 
in gardens, and 3 feet or more in the field for late varie- 
ties ; may be rather less for others. If there is danger 
of frost, cover along the rows with short litter, about 
enough to hide the plants from view. Plant, if possible, 
in land not occupied by the same crup the previous year ; 
and plant the late kinds, if possible, in a field by them- 
selves. Use medium size sets, or cut sets if large, about 
12 to 18 inches apart in the row, according to size. If 
the sets are very small, they need not be so far apart. 
Manure in autumn, and use potash salts or bone phos- 
phate in the spring ; or else make a compost of manure 
and earth, ashes, ete. Earth up twice. The tops may be 
cut off those required for seed, if the tubers are large 
enough, Harvest late kinds sooner than is usually done. 
If there appears any disease amongst the crop, sorting 
over will be required. If you have the convenience, 
store your crop for a time. and not put in pits until No- 
vember. On harvesting, separate the diseased from the 
healthy ones.’’ We have more or less of the Potato Rot 
in this country, sometimes to the destruction, whole or 
partial, of the crop, and the above rules may properly be 
observed by American farmers. The direction given 
to ‘‘ earth up twice,” is not needed with us, while in the 
moist climate of Britain, the crop is benefited by “ hill- 
ing,”’ the conditions are quite different with us, and un- 
less in a very wet summer, flat culture gives better re- 
turns. While the potato crop is an important one with 
us, its failure does not bring such consequences to our 
farmers, as it does to the Irish peasant, whose life, and 
that of his family, may be said to almost depend upon 
the success of their all important potato crop. 





Breeding Thorough-bred Stock.—<As we 
were a short time ago looking over a fine herd of 
thorough-bred stock, upon a farm which we visited, 
while we did not covet it, we thought that no one, 
as he looked over these finely proportoned animals, 
could refrain from wishing to have a similar herd 
for himself. There is a charm in the whole matter 
of stock-breeding, and especially so if one has fine ani- 
mals at the start, and their best points are made more 
fixed and prominent as the generations pass. But while 
looking at these animals and listening to the explanation 
of this and that point of excellence, the thought nat- 
urally suggested itself: is not this breeding of pure- 
bloods with the care and nicety, here manifest, a sort of 
fancy farming that only a fewcan hope to indulge in? 
What capital is invested! A thousand or fifteen hundred 
dollars, which in the breeder’s view is not much, fora 
cow, is far beyond the ability of the average farmer. In 
order to succeed as a good breeder of thorough-bred 
stock, the first requisite seems to be a good bank account, 
and the second a clear idea of what one is breeding for— 
an end towards which all his skill—for he must be skill- 
ful—must tend. The proportion of men having the re- 
quisites for breeders of thoroughbred stock is small ; and 
any one who contemplates the task should at the outset 
be sure that he possesses them. We would not discour- 
age any one from undertaking the rearing of a herd of 
pure-blooded animals; but simply caution against going 
into it without a thorongh preparation for the task. It 
is only when entered into intelligently and with the 
requisite capital that it is made to pay—and even then it 
can be remunerative only after some years of constant 
outgo with no corresponding income. The brecding of 
pure-bred animals is one of the most important depart- 
ments of agriculture, for upon the existerace and growth 
of such herds does the improvement of farm stock in 
general largely depend. Ifall our pure blood animals 
were taken from us, or rather, if they were scattered 
broadcast over the country, the work of centuries would 
be undone, but so long as these animals are kept in 
herds, with a judicious outflow of the pure blood to be 
mingled with the common stock of the country, they con- 
tribute largely to the general good by gradually advanc- 
ing the average grade of our farm animals. It is well 
that there are men of sufficient means, combined with a 
love for improved live stock, who will keep herds of 
thoroughbreds, for they can be kept pure only with great 
care and often at great expense. Whatever may be their 
motives in building up fine herds, such persons can not 
well avoid being public benefactors, and we are glad to 
believe that there are some sufficiently public-spirited who 
do it mainly because it will conduce to the general good. 





Nuts and Nubbins. 


There are no sweets in family jars. 

The mother of vinegar is very sharp. 

Widows and widowers to be repaired, 

The road to matrimony is a bridal path. 

Gin Sling, a Chinese, is preparing for the bar. 

Organ-grinders have a strong “turn” for music. 

Could not the doctor's fee be justly called ill-gotten gains? 

The way to get over a culinary difficulty is to go to Bridget. 
ane is the man with the rheumatism who is every incha 

king. 

Among birds the rooster is an early riser, and then comes 
the crow. 

A woodcutter never fells a tree against its will. Healways 
axes it first. 

Too much of a on thing, as the kitten said when it fell 
into the milk pail. 

A Utah wedding paragraph says “the bride was togged 
out in white gauze.” 

A hypocrite is a man who tries to be pious but can’t, with 
& preponderance of cant. 

Temperance reformers should turn their attention to 
money—it is always tight. 

It’s a very curious thing that the Nihilists haven't tried a 
kerosene lamp on the Czar. 

Why is the vowel “o” the only one sounded? Because 
all the others are inaudible. 

When Paul Boynton is married and settled, things will 
not go on so swimmingly with him. 

Mrs. Partington says Ike has boughta horseso spiritous 
that it always goes off on a decanter. 

If we could see others as we see ourselves,'there would be 
more good-looking people in the world. 

Lampton thinks “ the man who whitewashes ceilings is in 
a sublime business.” This is a kiln-joke. 

“ After all,” said the baker, as he left an astronomical lec- 
ture, “afterall, the world is only a big turn-over.” 

Many a young man who sows his wild oats, trusts to the 
grasshopper of forgetfulness to destroy the crop. 

The discovery of diamond-making seems something like 
Edison’s light ; now you see it, and now you don't. 

“Tfa man calls youa fool, me him by,” says the Persian 
philosopher ; that is, leave him lying on the ground. 

“Young man, invest _ capital in integrity.” It is 
quite impossible. There is really none in the market. 

“T say, my little son, where does the right hand road go?" 
“ Don’t know sir; ‘taint been nowhere since we lived here.” 

A poet says: “Oh, she was fair, but sorrow left, traces 
there." What became of the rest of the harness ht don’t 
state. 

Scene: Recitation in Mental Science. Professor—* How 
o you know that you know anything?” Senior—“I don't 

now. 

Tell me what is an average? Child—A thing to lay eggs 
on. Mother says our old hen lays six eggs a week on an 
average. 

“ Sekretz, is a bad investment—if you pass it you loze the 
pencipel, and if you keep it you loze the interest.’—Josh 

gs. 


How is it that trees can put on a new dress without open- 
ing their trunks? Because they leave out their summer 
clothing. : 

The post mortem examination of a man’s life always re- 
veals finer traits of character than he was ever before known 
to possess. 

When you can hardly say enough for a man, say he is one 
of a thousand. It will be true as long as there are 999 other 
men in the world. 

The seal probably puts up with more insults and abuse 
than any other animal. He is known the world over as a 
furbearing animal. 

A child being asked what were the three great feasts of 
the Jews, promptly and not unnaturally replied: “ Break- 
fast, dinner, and supper.” 

A mule’s head does not contain a brain capable of culture 
and refined rearing, but it is wonderful to what an extent 
the other end can be reared. 

An Indianian said to a young man who chaffed him upon 
his bald head: “ Young man, when my head gets as soft as 
yours I can raise hair to sell.” 

It is a great piece of folly for a man to be always ready to 
meet trouble half way. If he would _ all the journey on 
trouble, he might never meet it at all. 

Patrick having been told that Dr. Peters had found an 
asteroid, remarkea: “ Bedad, he may have his asteroid, but 
as for meself oi prefer a horse ter ride.” 

“ Will you name the bones of the head?” said a teacher 
to one of his class.—‘‘ I've got em all in my head, teacher,” 
replied the pupil, “ but I can’t give ‘em.” 

A Minnesota farmer who has five grown up daughters, has 
sued the county on aclaim that his residence has beer used 
as a “ Court-house ” for the past two years. 

“Tf Jones undertakes to pull | ears,” said a loud- 
mouthed fellow on a street corner, “he wil) just have his 
hands full.” The crowd looked at fhe man’s ears and laughed. 

This is the way the married editor sums up Lent: “The 
hen which lays the Easter egg is a great bird, but it takes 
the goose which lays the golden egg to bring Easter 
bonnets.” 

If Noah had foreseen the future, and killed the two mos- 

uitoes which took refuge in the ark, he would have ren- 
dered some of the strongest words in the English language 
unnecessary. 

A little girl read a composition before the minister. The 
subject was, ‘‘A Cow.” She weaved in this complimentary 
sentence: “ The cow is the most useful animal in the world 
except religion.” 

“That is what I call a finished sermon,” said a lady to het 
husband, as they wended their way from church.—“ Yes, 
was the reply with a yawn, “ but, do you know, I thought it 
never would be.” 

Newly married husband: “This is a friend of mine, my 
dear—a friend of twenty years’ standing.”—His bride: 
“Good gracious. Then pray give hima seat, for I am sure 
he must be tired.” 

Dr. Charles Smart of the army is looking scientifically in- 
to the welland cistern water of New Orleans, to ascertain 
what the people of that city drink. We fear the doctor is 
on the wrong scent. 

The Cleveland “Herald” advises Christians to hire a 
steamboat, give a ———. and then suddenly open 
religious services on the crowd of loafers. They must 
either listen or jump overboard. 

“Do you use many flowers on your table?” asked Mrs.. 
Murray Hill of a southern visitor.—* Well, yes,” was the re- 
ply; “we have wheat and rye bread for breakfast, but the 
old man will stick to corn dodgers. 

A school boy being asked by his teacher how he should 
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flog him, replied, “ If you please, sir, I should like to have it 
on the Italian system of penmanship—the heavy strokes up- 
ward, and the downward ones lizh‘t.” 

Kankakee has a justice who beats them all in the way of 
doing up a job of matrimonial splicing with neatness and 
des tch. This is his formula: ‘“ Have ’er? '—** Yes,” 
—* Have ‘im ?”’—“ Yes.”—* Married; $2.” 

“ What a beautiful sight !" exclaimed Mrs. Jones raptur- 
ously, as she looked out over the beautiful scenery from a 
Pennsylvania railroad car.—* Yes,” replied Jones, without 
raising his eyes from his paper, “ anthracite.” 

A married man bought a spring chicken in the market 
the other morning, and now he thinks the reason it was 
called spring chicken is because it will take him till next 
spring to carve it, unless he uses nitro-glycerine. 

“Man,” says Victor Hugo, “ was the conundrum of the 


eighteenth century; woman is the conundrum of the nine- | 


teenth century.” An American editor adds: ‘* We can’t 
guess her, but will never give her up—no, never!” 

* What’s ina name?” Ah, William, you didn’t know 
everything, that’s certain. Salt can be bought for a few 
cents a at but callit Chloride of Sodium, and the apothe- 
cary will charge you half a dollar for one scruple. 

The sporting season has arrived, when the amateur hunter 
goes into the forest and shoots the farmer’s $10 cow, under 
the impression that it is a deer, and afterward pays the 
farmer $25 to settle the matter and keep it quiet. 

The enemies of the Czar of Russia will attempt shooting 
him, blowing him up and stabbing him, and still he will live 
until some day, when he is fooling with a revolver that isn’t 
loaded, he’ll get the whole top of his head blown off. 

A senior, after vainly trying to explain some scientific 
theory to his fair inamorata, said: “The question is diffi- 
cult, and I don’t see what I can do to make it clearer? ”— 
“ Suppose you pop it ?2’ whispered the blushing damsel. 

Lives of grocerymen remind us 
They can make their starch half lime, 
And with sugar wholly blind us, 
Putting sand in all the time. 

“ Why, you'd better knock the door down. What do you 
want ? "—* Och, my darling! don’t let me wake any of your 
family. I’m just using you knocker to wake the people 
next door. Im locked out, dye see, and they’ve niver a 
knocker.” 

Little Rhode Island is sensible enough to pass a law against 
pigeon shooting.—| New Orleans Picayune.| H’m, yes. The 
shot used to scatter into other States so badly that Connec- 
ticut and Massachusetts chickens were in danger.—[{ New 
Haven Register.) 

A lecturer was explaining toa little gir] how a lobster cast 
his shell whem he had outgrown it. Said he, “ What do you 
do when you have outgrown your clothes? You cast them 
aside, do you not ?”"—“ Oh, no,” replied the little one, “‘ we 
let out the tucks.” 

A native of the Green Isle was pressed by the collector of 
a water company for payment of the water rate; to which 
modest request he returned the following answer: “ Sure 
‘py tin shillings a year for wather, and many’s the day it’s 
off for a whole wake !” 

“Is this my train? ” asked a traveller at the Kansas Pacific 
depot, of a lounger.—“‘ I don’t know, but I guess not,” was 
the doubtful reply. “I see its got the name of the railroad 
company on the side, and I expect it belongs to them. Have 
you lost a train anywhere ?” 

Mother (at tea-table): ‘‘Jack, who helped you to those 
three tarts?”—Jack (age seven): ‘The Lord.’”—Mother: 
“The Lord? Why, what do you mean, Jack ?""—Jack: ‘Well 
[ helped myself, but father said yesterday that the Lord 
helps those who help themselves.” 

He was a very stubborn little five-year-old boy. The boy’s 
mother determined to conquer him, and, having adminis- 
tered a severe chastisement, she said: “ Will you mind 
now, Johnny ?"—With sobs and cries he replied: “ Yes, 
mamma, [ will, but I hate to, awfully.” 

We frequently hear a lady exclaim, “Oh, dear! I wish I 
were a man!” but we do not remember ever hearing a man 
wish himself a woman. No; man rever dared allow his 
wishes so sour 80 high. He is content to admire rather than 
be the thing admired. N. B.—This is not taffy. 

A little girl passing the Washington Statue, lately, asked a 
iady who was with her if Washington was buried there. 
“No,” said the lady.—‘* Where is he buried ? " said the littie 

rl.—* I don’t know,” said the lady.—“ Then I guess you 

on’t read your Bible much,” said little innocence. 

A Tennessee man accidentally shot a dog, and in trying to 
explain to the owner how it occurred accidentally shot him. 
A coroner thought be ought to explain how he shot the man, 
but couldn’t get a jury that was willing to listen to the ex- 
planation ; they were kind of shy of him, as it were. 

“ Have you any objects of interest in the vicinitv?” the 
tourist asked the Burlington man.—“ I have, I have,” eager- 
y replied the other, “ but I can't get at it to show it to you 

t’s a ninety days’ note and its down in the bank now, draw- 
ing interest like a horse race or a mustard plaster.” 

ae rey said he, as he was shown some pictu, es in a book 
Santa Claus had left him, “ apa, why does camels have such 
big hunches on their backs ? The information received 
not being a ay pong heat length solved the difficulty 
himself. “ y, | know, papa,” said he, “ it’s s0’s they'll be 
camels.” 

Grammar !— Invalid: I’ve had a wretched night, Mrs. 
Wobbles.—Nurse: Dear, dear me, sir, I thought you slep’ 
most comfortable.—Invalid (with s groan): Oh, Mrs. Wob- 
bles, do use the adverb rse: Yes, sir; I’ll see about it 
directly, sir, but—(puzzled)—I reely don’t think there’s one 
in the ‘ouse, sir! 

A little poy being asked by another boy what he was doing 

repli “T am cashier in a clothing store.”—“ You, 
cashier!” said the other in amazement.—“ Yes,” said the 
little chap, “that’s what the clerks call me. A hundred 
times a day they holler ‘cashier.’” “Cash! here!” was 
what the clerks said. 


Tradesman to countr: 
ann of the quality of 


customer who has come to com- 
is matches: “ Not light? why, I 
ave only to draw them smartly across my cord breeches, 
and they blaze instantly.”—Customer: “Yes, but what’s 
that tome? Ican’t come a matter of four mile for your 
old breeches every time we wants a light.” 
Pat: “ Well, Dan, and have ye heard the news—have re 
heard that Rory the miller’s dead? "—Dan: “Rory the 
miller is it that’s dead now? but ye don't say 80, and he was 
8 yo man too.”—Pat: “ Faith, an’ that’s thrue for ye, 
Dan; he was such a young man, now, that I expected to see 
him at my own funeral instead of me going to his.’ 


“Where is your mother!” said a worthy man to a little 
street miserable. She answered diffidently, ‘ She is dead.” 
— Have ov no father? "—“ Yes, sir; but he {s sick.”— 
What ails him ?” continued the questioner.—“ He has gota 
sore finger. sir.”—“ Indeed ? "—“ Yes, sir.”—‘* Why don’t he 
cut it off then ? ”—* Please, sir, he hain’t got any money to 
buy a knife.” 

An original thinker never thinks the things that other 
poorte think.— New Orleans “ Picayune.” But when one 

inks that another is thinking things that no other could 
think, and he thinks he will try to outdo him by thinking 
ag thinks than he thinks the other is thinking, we 

ink he is about as foolish as we are in thinking of this 
thing at all.—Boston “ Advertiser.” 





















No. 131—Price 65 ets. 


Ladies’ knife, like cut, 50c. Pruners, 8-inch when open, 
oil temper and every blade tested, $1.09. Oregon Hunting 
Knife, oil tested blade, $1 00. 

INusttated List of Knives, Razors, and Scissors, free. 

Liberal discount to clubs and dealers, 


MAHER & GROSH, Cutlers, Toledo, Ohio, 


Hand-forged, Razor-steel Pocket Cutlery, 
Every blade soft or flawy replaced 
free. We send post-paid, strong 1. 
blade, 35c., medium 2-blade, 50¢ ; 
\ extra strong 2-blade, Best Farm=- 
er’s Knife made, 7c , or same 
with highest finish, $1, knifelike cut, 
but larger and stronger, 7ic., or with 
8-blade, $1. Boys’ 2-blade, 25c. 














The Best Double- 
Barreled Shot-Gun 
in the world for 


Serenata 
themoney. War- 
Pran ted genuine 


H 


ett Box Wads, Box Caps and Wa 
Punch. Also our celebrated Kentucky Rifle 
for $12, warranted or no sale. Send for Il 
lustrated Catalogue and Price Lists to 
James Bown «& Son, Enterprise Gun Works, 
136 & 138 Wood St., 


ESTABLISHED, 1848, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








New and Revised Edition. 


The Best Book on Dogs Ever Published 


A SUPERB VOLUME. 
THE DOGS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN, AMERICA, and 
OTHER COUNTRIES. 


Their Breeding, Training, and Management in Health 
and Disease, comprising all tlre essential parts of the 
two Standard Works on the Dog by 
STONEHENGE. 

Thereby furnishing what now costs $11.25 for $2.00, 
It describes the best Game and HUNTING GROUNDS IN 


AMERICA. 
Gives names of the Prize Winners in past Dog Shows. 
Contains OVER ONE HUNDRED BEAUTIFUL EN- 
GRAVINGS,embracing most noted Dogs in both Continents, 
Making together, WITH CHAPTERS BY AMERICAN 
WRITERS, the MOST COMPLETE DOG BOOK EVER 
PUBLISHED. 
12mo. Tinted Paper. PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 
245 Broapway, NEw YorRE. 








“ A little folly now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


THE TIM BUNKER PAPERS. 


Or, Yankee Farming. 
FINELY ILLUSTRATED. 

This most interesting and very amusing book gives the 
personal experiences, observations, etc., of ‘‘ TIMOTHY 
BUNKER, Esq., of Hookertown, Conn.” It is full of good 
practical suggestions on Farming, etc., told in a way that 
will make them “stick.”’ No other book on American 
farming contains so much entertainment with instruction. 

PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 245 Broadway, New York. 
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A VALUABLE WORK. _ 


AMERICAN FISHERIES. 


A HISTORY OF 


THE MENHADEN. 


By G. BROWN GOODE, 

Curator U 8S. Nationa! Museum ; Assistant, U. S. Fish 
Commission; Author of ‘The Game Fishes of 
North America ;*’ Special Contributor to 
American Agriculturist. 

WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE 


AGRICULTURAL USES OF FISH 
By W. 0. ATWATER, 

Frojessor of Chemistry, Wesleyan University» Specia 
Contributor to American Agriculturist. 

AND AN INTRODUCTION, BRINGING THE 
SUBJECT DOWN TO DATE, 
WITH THIRTY PLATES. 

PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York. 
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PRACTICAL 





TAXIDERMY, 


AND 


HOME DECORATION; 


TOGETHER WITH 


General Information for Sportsmen. 
BY 
JOSEPH H. BATTY, 


TAXIDERMIST FOR THE HAYDEN EXPEDITION, AND OTHER 

GOVERNMENT SURVEYS, AND MANY OF THE LEADING COL- 

LEGES AND MUSEUMS IN THE UNITED STATES. AUTHOR OF 
“HOW TO HUNT AND TRAP,” ETC, ETC. 


125 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, NEw YORK. 
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THE "sucuie" 





Surpasses all others in quantity and quality of butter made. It secures matured and ri 
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CREAMERY. 


med cream. 


which makes butter of the best texture, flavor, and of unequaled keeping quality. It excludes flies, dust 


and odors; isconstantly at the correct tem 
gaves three-fourthsthe labor. It can 


beu 
THE FERGUSON CONCUSSION CHURN isthe best. 
the best labor saving devices. No floats or paddles. 
largest yield. Befor baying Teter Churn or Creamers; or any pans, or cans, send for la 
HE FERGUSON MF’G CO., Burlington, Vt. 


trated circularto 


sed with eitherice or water, and both summerand 


rature (58° to 60°);has room for the cream and butter, and 


winter. 
t combinesscientific principles With 


Brings the butterin granular form, and atoty ong 
e illus- 
anted. 


l.cliable Agents 





BUTTER 
eS Lilly’s Patent. 


Won First Premium at the 
American Institute Fair, New 
York, in 1878; at the Fair of the 
Penn. State Agricultural Society 
in 1879; at the Dairyman’s Fair at 
Delhi. N. Y., in 1879, and at County 
Fairs innumerable. Acknowl- 
edged to ve the only self-feed- 
ing and reliable machine in 
the market. Descriptive circu- 
jar sent free. 

C.H. RR. TRLEBELS, 316 Race St., Phila, Pa. 
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OUSE-KEEPERS, ATTENTION! 


THE GLOBE WASHBOARD AND THE IM- 
PROVED UNION CHURN 


Are the best in 
the world. 
Neither have 
any equals.Over 
600.000 Globe 
Washboards 
sold in 1879. No 
more sore hands 
or torn clothes 
on inferior 
washboards 
Buy it and try 
it. The_ Im- 





proved Union 
Churn is the per- 
fect butter. 
maker. Easier 
and quicker than by any others. One 


trial will convince any one of the fact. 
Send for circulars with full details. 
Liberal terms to dealers. 


UNION MANF’C CO., Toledo, Ohio. 


Faswre BOX CHURN 


Cheapest and Best. No in- 
side fixtures, and alwcays reliable 
Six sizes of each kind made. 
&Three sizes of the Lerer Butter 
ee Worker made. Best material 
used, and every Churn and Butter 
Worker warranted exactly as re- 
presented. One Churn at whole- 
sale where we have no agent. 
Send Postal for Circulars. 

- AGENTS WANTED. 
CORNISH & CURTIS, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


BUTTER WORKER. 


. ERS The most effective, simple 






























and convenient vet invent- 
ed. Works 30 Ibs, in 
less than § minutes, 
thoroughly working out 
buttermilk and mixing in 
the sat AGENTS 
WANTED. — Send for 


Circular. 


A. H. REID, 6 N. Eighteenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


POULTRY WORLD. 





A monthly magazine, the oldest, 
largest, and best periodical de- 
voted entirely to poultry ever 
ublished. Splendidly illustrated. 
1.25 peryear. Alsothe American 
Poultry Yard, the only weekly 
ny evoted entirely to poultry 
n existence. af er year. Bot 
papers for $2.00. sample copy 
of both mailed on receipt of nine 
cents in postage stamps. 
H. H. STODDARD, HartForp, Cr. 





Address 





Moorestown, N. J. 


WORKER. | 





FORSEEDING AND EXTRACTING JUICE 
FROM ALLFRUITS avo BERRIES. 

EVERY FAMILY NEEDS ONE. 

SEND FOR CARALOGYE FREE. 

ENTERPRISE MANUFG.C? 

PHILADELPHIA PA. 

FOR SALE BY 
THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


A Cure for Foot Rot. 
Best & Cheapest. 


ol ‘ BUCHAN’S j 
Cresylic Sheep Dip, 
BUCHAN’S 
Cresylic Ointment, 




















Buchan’s Cresylic Sheep Dip prevents and 
cures the scab and all parasitic diseases of 
the skin. 

Buchan’s Cresylic Ointment is CERTAIN 
DEATH to the Screw-worm or Grub. 

For further particulars, send for price lists and circulars to 


KIDDER & LAIRD, 83 John St., New York. 


H/75,000,000 RINGS SOLD. |H 


Hill’s Hog Ringers, Triangular Pig, Shoat and | 
| Hog Rings, also Stock Markers, Barbs for Board | 
| Fences, Huskers, Ladies, Machines for opening | 
Ditches, Map of United States, showing number | 
| and price of Stock each State, mailed free. | 


| 
[| 1. W. HILL & Co, 





DECATUR, ILLINOIS. ! 


A book devoted entirely to PiymoutH 
Rock fowls, also a — book on each of 
the following breeds: LigHT Braumas, 
WHITE LEGHORNS, and Brown LEGHORNS, 
and a book on curing PouLTRY DIsEAsEs. 
Either of the above mailed for 25 cts., or all 
five for $1.00. . Address the author 

H. H. STopDARD, Hartford, Ct. 











Hogs still ahead in heavy 
1 weights. Fine stock of 
spring pigs at low prices, 
1\) V ‘Address J. 8. COLLINS, 
SSE 
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Indianapolis, Ind, 


A perfect Double Tree, 
A perfect Equalizer, 
A perfect Stretcher. 
Gan be applied to 
any implement, 
. either with or 
without tongue, 
aes \ 
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Light, Strong 
and Simple, 





MAKERS, 









































This spring’s Chester White, Berkshire, Yorkshire, Jersey Red, Poland- 


China, and Essex Pigs was never finer, at the same time our peices are unusually 
low. Also extra Cotswold and Southdown Lambs. Do not fail to write us before 
purchasing. Illustrated Catalogue mailed on application. 

RE 


BENSON, MAULE & 00., 223 Church &t., Philadelphia, Penn. 





. shires; several are now fresh, and the 
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uc LINK 


Patented 


Feb. 3d, 1 


Affords the greatest protection to HORSES, Harness, 
Wagons, Plows, Mowers and Reapers. Reliable and guaran- 
teed as soe Protect your Horse, save your pnoney. 
by procur ng the celebrated D. RISHER & CO.’S I. X- 
L. Spring Tug Link. Ask your hardware man tor them, or 
send to D. RISHE CU., 

Corner of 4th and Wood Streets, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HARNESS. 


A GOOD, SUBSTANTIAL HARNESS, 


Hand-made, full nickel-plated, for $13.50, Call and see 

orsend for sample. Also a complete assortment of RIDING 

SADDLES, BRIDLES, CARRIAGE ROBES, and DUST- 
RS, HORSE CLOTHING, and NETS. 


C. B. SMITH & CO.,40 Warren St., NewYork. 


ATTENTION, OWNERS OF HORSES, 








THE ZINC COLLAR PAD 
Is the only permanent, reliable 
and sensible pad for sore necke 
horses or mules ever made, bein 
smooth metal always in order, it 
does not wear the mane. Over 
1,500,000 in use. Pads of other ma- 
terial soon become worthless, 
and have no curative properties 
whatever. Zinc Pads are sold by 
all Saddlery Houses and Harness Makers. Ask for them. 
Manufactured by ZINC COLLAR PAD CO., Buchanan, Mich, 


WM. CROZIER, 


BEACON HILL, Northport, Long Island, N. Y. 


Importer and Breeder of Ayrshire, Guernsey, and 
Jersey Cattle, which always take the Highest Awards at 
County, State National, an International Shows. South- 
down Sheep direct from Lord Walsinghan s flock, in Eng- 
land. Berkshires of the highest type. Collie Dogs of my 
own selection on the Highlands of Scotland. An inspection 
of the stock invited. Only 2 hours from N. Y. City. 


FOR SALE SIX WHITE SWAN. 


Address W. S. THURSTON, Huntington, L.1.,N Y-. 
University of the State of New York. 


erican inary 
Sle el€Gollege 


NEW YORK CITY. 


The regular course of lectures commences in October, 
each — Circular and information can be had on ap- 
plication to 


A. LEIAUTARD, M.D.V.S., 


GAME 














FO W L BRED&« SHIPPED. 
Also Sporting Dogs and 
Cattle, by J. C. COOPER, Cooper Hill, Limerick, Ireland. 


NOVELTY INCUBATOR. 


I offer this as the simplest, cheapest, most easily 
run, and best Incubator, Daily cost of running, 3 cts. for 
fuel and a few minutes attention, Hatches $0 to 90 per cent 
almost surely. Holds 100 Eggs, Price, $25.00. 

Also NOVELTY HYDRO-MOTHER, Price $8. 


A. CG. ATKINS, Orange, N. J. 
MONEY IN POULTRY. 4°,™ca!: 


and diplomas 
have been awarded to Prof. A. Corbett, No 7 Warren St., 
N. Y., for his new process for hatching and raising poultry 
in horse manure, For catalogue, send 3-cent P. O. stamp. 


Rae FARM. —Jerseys, Berkshires, and Cot:- 

wolds imported, bred, and for sale. Bronze Turkeys, 

Pekin Ducks, and L’ ht Brahmas. Send stamp for catalogue. 
P. TTOCKS, Portland, Me. 


THOROUGHBRED AND CROSS-BREED 


OR GRADE JERSEY STOCK. 


5 fresh cows, 4 to 8 years old, with or without calves. 
5 thoroughbred Jersey Bulls, 1 to 5 years old. 
5 = be Heifers, 8 to 11 months old. 

A‘l the above are, or can be registered in the A. J.C. Club 
Register. 25 cross-breed heifers and cows. 2 to 7 years old. 
These are a mixture of the two breeds, Jerseys and Ayr- 

‘balance within the 
next two months. The best family cows ever bred, all rich 
milkers and butter-makers ; some of them 2 1b. cows, beauti- 
ful in form and colors. Orders solicited for calves of eithcr 
breed, deliverable when weaned and ready to ship at 2 to 
8 months old. M Pap range from $45 fora hig de 
heifer calf, to $400 ‘or my best thoroughbred cow and calf. 

April, 1880. THOMAS FITCH, New London, Conn. 

















To ALL WHom IT May CoNCERN.—My letter to J. R. Mc- 
Farland under date of Nov. lith, 1819, and embodied in the 
Champion Mowing Machine Co,’s ady’t, which appears 
on the last cover page of the March No. of the American 
Agriculturist for 1880, is so connected with the other matter 
as tu cause many to believe that I endorse the claim made 
by the Champion Co. in the Oct. Supplement of the Am. 
Agriculturist to the “Highest Prize for Best Work and 
Lightness of Draft over all other competitors ” at the Field 
Trial of Mowing Machines by the Queens Co. Ag’l Society, 
at Mineola, N. Y., June, 1879. That none may be deceived 
as to my position in the matter, I hereby certify that the 
“Buckeye” received the first prize, the “Eureka” the 
second prize, and the Champion (rear cut) the third prize. 
J. HOWARD RUSHMORE, Sect’y Queens Co. Ag’l Society. 
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ALL EX- 

PRESS CHARGES 
PAID on $5 orders. 
EXTRAORDINARY 
INDUCEMENTS ON 
LARGE ORDERS. 
Send postal card 
in stores for 80c. for further par- 
and $1.0 00 per Ib. ticulars. 


nce COMPANY 


P.6. Box 4235 


CALIFORNIA LANDS, 


large or small tracts; homes or investments for sale ‘oy 
MCAFEE BROTHERS, 202 Sansome St., San Francisco, Ca. 


ARYLAND IMPROVED FARMS, 87 to $25 


Teas have ever 
been offered at 60c. 
Same quality sells 


Vesey St 
NEW YORE. 














Free to ALL 


Any one who loves good, oo reading can have a 


copy of 
epee OSEDALE LIBRARY 
containing 32 large pages, mailed to them, by sentnig eee 
name and full address a &S 
Ss 
NEW YORK WEEKLY, 31 ROSE NEW YORK. 





SPECIAL PREMIUMS. 


A selected list of over 100 important 
works in the several branches of Science 
offered free with new subscriptions to the 


Popular Science Monthly. 


Send postal card for full particulars to ° 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, & 5 Bonp St., New YORK. 





per acre. Mild, healthy climate. Catalogues sent tree 
H. P. C 
Over 1,000,000 Acres 
of Choice Farming Lands in 


AMBERS, Srederalsbur, g, Md. 
ioWA the Near West. 
For Sale by the 
Jowa R.R. Land Co. 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Branch Office, 92 Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 





RCHASERS. ORG 
INFORMA HON. ADDRES S 


£.SSMNMONS, 
ENW.RY CHICAGO ILL. 


St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba Railway 


Offers for sale at very low prices and on easy terms, 
3,000,000 ACRES of the most fertile lands in Minnesota, 
mostly situated in the far famed 


RED VALLEY 


RIVER, 
of the North. T A Great, 








7. BA. DE 
of the World. Three dollars per acre allowed to settlers for 
bréaking and cultivation. D ae descriptive pamphlets and 


maps mailed free. Addre 
D. McKINLAY, Land Com’r., St. Paul, Minn. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 





STEEL PENS 


Soto Br ALL DEALERS THRoYGHOUT AE WORLD, 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-1878. 


TEACHERS ii, STUDENTS £2 
cure, VACATION. For ,, oe ge add . mot 
J.C. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
CHEAPEST BIBLES Es: fy2she2, A's, 
FORSHEE & McMAKIN, *CASH PREMIUMS 


"NCINNATI, 
8. B. REED. Corona, Long 














Island, N. Y. Also Office from 
this date } ican Agricul- 
turist Building. 245 B Broad- 
ans anc 
Specifications of all kinds of cl supplied 2 auen 


REED. 


notice. Address S. B. 


im & 0, WARD PRODUCE COMMIS- 
y SION MERCHANTS. 
ESTABLISHED 1845.) 

Send for Circular of Great Value, giving full instructions 
for shipping 

POULTRY, GAME, BUTTER, and PRODUCE. 

No. 279 Washington St., N. Y. 
Ref., Irving National Bank, New York City. 











Gold, Crystal, Lace, Perfumed, and Chromo Cards 
name in Gold and Jet, 10¢. 
CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Ct. 


SUPERB ASS’TD GOLD AnD SILVER 
Chromo Cards, “— wy s outfit, 
G & CO., Northfora, Ct. 


a2 
25 








Chromo, Snowflake, and Lace Cards with name, 
10c. 40 all Chromos, 10c 

STAR PR SINTING CO., Northford, Ct. 
GOLD AND SILVER CHROMO CARDS, WITH 


name, 10c., postpaid 
REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y 





-AMERICAN 


Grape Growing 


AND 


WINE MAKING. 


GEORGE HUSMANN. 
PROFESSOR OF HORTICULTURE IN THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MISSOURI. 


With Contributions from Well-known 
Grape Growers, giving 


A WIDE RANGE OF EXPERIENCE. 
ILLUSTRATED. 3 


The work is a complete guide for novices in the 
the Vine, and at the s: ame time may be roe prey to 
ming up of everything of importance and value bearing 
upon this industry. Special attention is devoted to the 
Phylloxera, whose destruction of the roots of vines had 
very much to do in bringing on the collapse of grape 
owes. and the destruction of the vineyards of France. 
‘he experiments and discoveries of Husmann and his asso. 
ciates in connection with this destructive little insect, are 
er oioaae ts ao read in this volume, and will prove 
able bene yrape ere 
Sd aaeer tee o the grape growing interests of thig 
The book is copiously illustrated w 
author, which add materially to its Rk a 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York. 





PAGE AUTOGRAPH ALBUM. = Illus- 

A el po 32 PEN SOROLLS, Birds, MOTTOES, 

ner Japanese Designs (JAP: 

ANESE col ER) & 100 Album Quotations, ALL FOR 
15¢c. Stampstaken. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


STYLES BEVEL-EDGE CARDS, 25c. 20 GOLD 
and Silver Cargmos, ee 20 new style Chromos, 10c. 
50 Fancy Cards, 10c. J. B, HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 


Pe PATCH *o 


For mending Tin, Brass, Copper, Lead, 
a Iron, without acid or sol ering iron. 
lady or child can mend with it. 
wilt A one sample Plate by mail 
(with directions) that will cut 192 4; in. 
square patches, on receipt of 25c.; 8 for 
$1; 100 for AGENTS (Postage & come rec’d as 
cash.) Can carry 
ne haat fy pooh “pocket. Sales 
will yie a Sto xt er ou- Our 64-page 
Illustrated CATALOGUE of Chromos, 
Jewelry, Novelties eetionery, Ses 
FREE. Address CITY YC 
108 South 8th St,, Philadelphia, Pa. Mou! 
tion this paper. 


American Agriculturist 
SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


(English and German Edition at same Rates.) 








paid 





For One or Tivo Subscriptions, One Year, the price 
will hereafter be (post-free) $1.50 each, instead of $1.60. 
[ALL POST FREE. ] 

Three Subscriber's one year $4, or $1.33 each. 
Four Subscribers one year $5, or $1.25 each. 
Five Subscribers one year......... $6, or $1.20 each. 
Six Subscribers one year $7, or $1.17 cach. 
Seven Subscribers one year......... $8, or $1.14 each. 
Eight Subscribers one year. ......$9, or $1.12 each. 
Ten or more Gubserthors, post-free, 
Only $1 each. 
[A free copy to sender of club of 20 at $1 each.] 


{2 Single Numbers sent, postpaid, for 15 cents each. 
Specimen numbers for examination sent, postpaid, for 
10 cents each....{@" Subscriptions can begin at any time. 


The Above Terms are for the United States and Terri- 
tories, and British America. Add 14 cents extra per year for 
papers sent outside of the United States and British America, 
except to British Honduras. For the last named country the 
extra charge is 38 cts. per year, to cover extra postage, and 
Single Numbers, 17 cents, post-paid..... Remittances, pay- 
able to Order of Orange Judd Company, may be sent in form 
of Checks or Drafts on N. Y. City Banks or Bankers ; or P. 
O. Money Orders; or in Registered Letters, such letters to 
have tlhe money enclosed in the presence of the Postmaster, 
and his receipt taken for it, and the postage and registering 
to be put on in stamps. Money remitted in any one of the 
above three methods is safe against loss.. Bound Volumes 
from Vol. 16 to 38 inclusive, supplied at $2 each, or $2.50 if to 
be sent by mail. Sets of numbers sent to the office will be 
bound in our regular style for 75 cents (30 cents extraif to 
be retvrned by mail). Missing numbers in such volumes 
supplied at 10 cents each._Any Numbers of the paper is- 
sued for 28 years past, sent post paid for 15 cents each; 
or any full year, sent unbound, for $1.50.....CIubs of 
Subscribers can be increased at any time, at the club rates, 
if new members begin at same date as the original club. 








BAT AND TRAP, 


As here represented, the 
articles necessary to play 
this game are one bat, one 
ball, and the trap. Any 
number of persons can en- 
gage in the game, from one 
to five on a side, and it can 
be played by ladies and 
gentlemen, or girls and 
boys. It can be play- 
ed on the lawn, 
meadow, or any place 
where _ bage- 
ball, lawn ten- 
nis, or croquet 



















The ground need not be smooth as for 
croquet. It is very fascinating, and has as much 
variety as any other popular game. Mules ac- 
company each game, and they are easily learned. 
Price, $2.00. 
Expressage to be paid by the Recipient. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 245 Broadway, New York. 


ADVERTISING RATES, 


American Agriculturist. 
ENGLISH EDITION. 
Ordinary Pages, $1.00 per line (agate), each insertion. 
Last Page, and Third Cover Page, $1.25 per line. 
Second Cover Page—$1.50 per line. 
Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page— $2.00 per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $3.00 each insertion. 
Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 
GERMAN EDITION. 
Ordinary Pages, 10 cents per line, each insertion. 
Second Cover Page, 15 cents per line. 
Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page, 20 cts. per line. 


are played. 





No advertisement taken for less than $1.00 each insertion. 
"No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received. 
Address all orders to 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 245 Broapway, N. ¥Y. 





